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THEISM. 


LECTURE 1. 

ISSUES INVOLVED IN THE QUESTION TO BE DISCUSSED 

WHENCE AND HOW WE GET THE IDEA OF GOD. 

I. 

Ls belief in God a reasonable belief, or is it not ? 
Have we sufficient evidence for thinking that there 
is a self-existent, eternal Being, infinite in power 
and wisdom, and perfect in holiness and goodness, 
the Maker of heaven and earth, or have we not ? 
Is theism true, or is soifie antagonistic, some anti- 
theistic theory true ? This is the question which 
we have to discuss and to answer, and it seems 
desirable to ftat'e briefly at the outset what issues 
are involved in answering it.« Obviously, the state- 
ment of these issues must not be so framed as to 
create prejudice for or against any particular an- 
swer. Its only legitimate purpose is to help us 
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to realise aright our true relation to the question. 
We can never in any investigation see too early or 
too clearly the true and full significance, the gen- 
eral and special bearings of the question we intend 
to study ; but the more important and serious the 
question is, the more incumbent on us is it not to 
prejudge what must be the answer. 

It is obvious, then, in the first place, that the 
inquiry before us is one as to whether or not reli- 
gion has any reasonable ground, any basis, in truth; 
and if so, what that ground or basis is. Religion, 
in order to be reasonable, must rest on knowledge 
of its object. This is not to say that it is exclu- 
sively knowledge, or that knowledge is its one 
essential element. It is not to say that feeling and 
will are not as important constituents in the reli- 
gious life as intellectual apprehension. Mere know- 
ledge, however clear, profound, and comprehensive 
it ' may be, can never be religion. There can be 
no religion where feeling and affection are not 
added to knowledge. (There can be no religion in 
any mind devoid of reverence or love, hope or fear, 
gratitude or desire — in any mind whose think- 
ing is untouched, uncoloured, uninspired by some 
pious emotion. \ And* religion includes more even 
than an apprehension of God supplemented by 
feeling — than the love or fear of God based on 
knowledge. It is unrealised and incomplete so 
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long as there is no self-surrender of the soul to the 
object of its knowledge and affection — so long as 
the will is unmoved, the character and conduct 
unmodified. /The importance of feeling and will 
in religion is thus in no respect questioned or 
denied when it is maintained that religion cannot 
be a reasonable process, a healthy condition of 
mind, if cj^nstituted by either feeling or volition 
separate from knowledge. Some have represented 
it as consisting essentially in the feeling of de- 
pendence, others in that of love, and others in 
fear ; but these are all feelings which must be 
elicited by knowledge, and which must be propor- 
tional to knowledge in every undisordered mind. 
We can neither love nor fear what we know 
nothing about. We cannot love what we do not 
think worthy of love, nor fear unless we think there 
is reason for fear.' We cannot feel our dependence 
upon what we do not know to exist. We cannot 
feel trustful and confiding dependence on what we 
do not suppose to haye a character which merits , 
trust and confidence. Then, however true it may 
be that short of the action of the will in the form 
of the self-surrender of the soul to the object of 
its worship the religious process is essentially im- 
perfect, this self-surrender cannot be independent 
of reason and yet reasonable. In order to be a 
legitimate act it must spring out of good affec- 
tions, — and these affections must be enlightened ; 
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they must rest on the knowledge of an object 
worthy of them, and worthy of the self-sacrifice 
to which they prompt. Unless there be such an 
object, and unless it can be known, all the feeling 
and willing involved in religion must be delusive 
— must be of a kind which reason and duty com- 
mand us to resist and suppress. 

But religion is certainly a very large plieiiu- 
menon. It is practically coextensive, indeed, with 
human life and history. It is doubtful if any 
people, any age, has been without some religion. 
And religion has not only in some form existed 
almost wherever man has existed, but its existence 
has to a great extent influenced his whole exist- 
ence. The religion of a people colours its entire 
civilisation ; its action may be traced on industrx’, 
art, literature, science, and philosophy, in all their 
stages. And the que.stion wliether there is a God 
or not, whether God can be known or not, is, other- 
wise put, whether or not religious history, and his- 
tory so far as influenced by religion, have had any 
root in reasoii, any ground in fact. If there be no 
God, or if it be impossible to know whether there 
be a God or not, history, to the whole extent of its 
being religious and influenced by religion, must 
have been unreasonable. Religion might still, per- 
haps, be held to have done some good ; and one 
religion might be regarded as better than another, 
in the sense of doing more good or less evil than 
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another ; but no religion could be conceived of 
as true, nor could one religion be deemed truer 
than another. If there be no God to know, or 
if God cannot be known, religion is merely a 
delusion or mental disease — its history is merely 
the history of a delusion or disease, and any 
science of it possible is merely a part of mental 
pathology^ 

Further, whether Christianity be a reasonable 
creed or not obviously depends on whether or not 
certain beliefs regarding God are reasonable. If 
there be no God, if there be more Gods than one, 
if God be not the Creator and Upholder of the 
world and the Father of our spirits, if God be not 
infinite in being and perfection, in power, wisdom, 
and holiness, Christianity cannot possibly be a 
thing to be believed. It professes to be a reve- 
lation from God, and consequently assumes that 
there is a God. It demands our fullest confidence, 
on the ground of being His message ; and conse- 
quently assumes that Jde is “not a man that He 
should lie,” but One whose word may be trusted to 
the uttermost. It professes to be a law of life, and 
therefore as^mes the holiness of its author ; to be 
a plan of salvation, a^id therefore presupposes His 
love ; to be certain of final triumph, and so pre- 
supposes His power. It presents itself to us as 
the completion of a progressive process of positive 
revelation, and therefore presupposes a heavenly 
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Father, Judge, and King. The books in which we 
have the record of this process — the books of tlie 
Old and New Testaments — therefore assume, and 
could not but assume, that God is, and that He 
is all-powerful, perfectly wise, and perfectly holy. 
The}' do not prove this, but refer us to the world 
and our own hearts for the means and materials 
of proof They may draw away from nature, and 
from before the eyes of men, a veil which covers 
and conceals the proof ; they may be a record of 
facts which powerfully confirm and largely .supple- 
ment what proof there is in the universe without 
and the mind within : but they must necessarily 
imply, and do everywhere imply, that a real proof 
exists there. If what they in this respect imply 
be untrue, all that they profess to tell us of God, 
and as from God, must be rejected by us, if we are 
to judge and act as reasonable beings.^ 

For all men, then, who have religious beliefs, 
and especially for all men who ha\e Christian 
beliefs, th‘'se questions, What ev’idence is there 
for God’s existence and, What is known of His 
nature.^ are of primary imj)ortance. The answers 
given to them must determine whether religion 
and Christianity ought to be received or rejected. 
There can be no use in discussing other religious 
questions so long as these fundamental ones 
have not been thoughtfully studied and distinctly 

^ See Appendix I. 
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answered. It is only through their investigation 
that we can establish a right to entertain any re- 
ligious belief, to cherish any religious feeling, to 
perform any religious act. And the result to 
which the investigation leads us must largely 
decide what sort of a religious theory we shall 
hold, and what sort of a religious life we shall 
lead. Almost all religious differences of really 
serious import may be traced back to differences 
in men’s thoughts about God. The idea of God 
is the generative and regulative idea in every great 
religious system and every great religious move- 
ment. It is a true feeling which has led to the 
inclusion of all religious doctrines whatever in a 
science which bears the name of theology (dis- 
course about God, Adyo? -n-cpt Toi) ^€ov), for what is 
believed about God determines what will be be- 
lieved about everything else which is included 
either under natural or revealed religion. 

^ In the second place, the moral issues depending 
on the inquiry before us are momentous. An 
erroneous result must be, from the very nature of 
the case, of l^ie most serious character. If there be 
no God, the creeds and rites and precepts which 
have been imposed on humanity in His name must 
all be regarded as a cruel and intolerable burden. 
The indignation which atheists have so often ex- 
pressed at the contemplation of religious history is 
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quite intelligible — quite natural ; for to them it can 
only appear as a long course of perversion of the 
conscience and affections of mankind. If religion 
be in its essence, and in all its forms and phases, 
false, the evils which have been associated Avith it 
have been as much its legitimate effects as any 
good which can be ascribed to it; and there can be 
no warrant for speaking of benefits as its proper 
effects, or uses and niiscliiefs as merely occasioned 
by it, or as its abuses. If in itself false, it must 
be credited with the evil as well as with the good 
which has followed it ; and all the unprofitable 
sufferings and useless privations — all the undefined 
terrors and degrading rites — all the corriqilions of 
moral sentiment, factitious*antipathies, intolerance, 
and persecution — all the siiiritual despotism of the 
few, and the spiritual abjectness of the many — all 
the aversion to improvement and opposition to 
science, &c., which are usually referred to false 
religion and to superstition, — must be attributed to 
religion in itself, if there bt^' no distinction between 
true and false in religion — between religion and 
su[)crstition. In that case, belief in God must be 
regarded as really the root of all these evils. It 
is only if we can separate between religious truth 
and religious error — only if we can distinguish 
religion itself from the perversions of religion — that 
we can possibly maintain that the evils which have 
flowed from religious error, from the perversions of 
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religion, are not to be traced to the religious prin- 
ciple itself^ 

On the other hand, if there be a God, he who 
denies His existence, and, in consequence, discards 
all religious motives, represses all religious senti- 
ments, and despises all religious practices, assuredly 
goes morally far astray. If there be a God — all- 
mighty, alj-wise, and all-holy — the want of belief 
in Him must be in all circumstances a great moral 
misfortune, and, wherever it arises from a want of 
desire to know Him, a serious moral fault, neces- 
sarily involving, as it does, indifference to one who 
deserves the highest love and deepest reverence, 
ingratitude to a benefactor whose bounties have 
been unspeakable, and the neglect of those habits 
of trust and prayer by which men realise the pres- 
ence of infinite sympathy and implore the help 
of infinite strength. If there be a God, the vir- 
tue which takes no account of Him, even if it 
were otherwise faultless, must be most defective. 
The performance of pei'sonal and social duty can 
ill that case no more compensate for the want 
of piety than justice can excuse intemperance or 
benevolence ^licentiousness. 

Besides, if God e.xist — if J)iety, therefore, ought 
also to exist — it can .scarcely be supposed that per- 
sonal and social morality will not suffer when the 
claims of religion are unheeded. It has seemed to 


^ See Appendix IT. 
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some that morality rests on religion, and cart not 
exist apart from it. And almost all who believe 
that there are religious truths which men, as 
reasonable beings, are bound to accept, will be 
found maintaining that, although morality may be 
independent of religion for its mere existence, a 
morality unsupported by religion would be insuf- 
ficient to satisfy the wants of the personal and 
.social life.) Without religion, they maintain, man 
would not be able to resist the temptations and 
support the trials of his lot, and would be cut off 
from the source of hi.s loftiest thoughts, his richest 
and purest enjoyments, and hi.s most heroic deeds. 
They further maintain, that without it nations would 
be unprogressive, selfish, diseased, corrupt, un- 
worthy of life, incapable of long life. They argue 
that they find in human nature and in human his- 
tory the most powerful reasons for tliinking thus ; 
and so much depends upon whether they are right 
or wrong, that they are obviously entitled to expect 
that these reasons, and also the grounds of religic)us 
belief, will be impartially and carefully examined 
and weighed. 

It will not be denied, indeed, by any one, that re- 
ligious belief influences moral practice. Both reason 
and history make dou*bt on this point impossible. 
The convictions of a man’s heart as to the supreme 
object of his reverence, and as to the ways in which 
he ought to show his reverence thereof, necessarily 
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affect for good or ill his entire mind and conduct. 
The whole moral life takes a different colour ac- 
cording to the religious light which falls upon it. 
As the valley of the Rhone presents a different 
aspect when seen from a summit of the Jura and 
from a peak of the Alps, so the course of human 
existence appears very different when looked at 
from different spiritual points of view. Atheism, 
polytheism, pantheism, theism, cannot regard life 
and death in the same way, and cannot solve in the 
same way the problems which they present to the 
intellect and the heart. These different theories 
naturally — yea, necessarily — yield different moral 
results. Now, doubt may be entertained as to 
whether or not we can legitimately employ the 
maxim, “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” in 
attempting to ascertain the truth or falsity of a 
theory. The endeavour to support religion by 
appealing to its utility has been denounced as 
“ moral bribery and subornation of the under- 
standing.” ^ But no map, I think, however scrupu- 
lous or exacting, can doubt that when two theories 
bear different moral and social fruits, that fact 
is a valid an^ weighty reason for inquiring very 
carefully which of them is true and which false. 
He who believes, for example, that there is a 
God, and he who believes that there is no being 

^ By J. S. Mill, in the very es.say in which he assailed religion by 
trying to show that the world had outgrown the need of it. 
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in the universe higher than himself — he who be- 
lieves that material force is the source of all things, 
and he who believes that nature originated in an 
intelligent, holy, and loving Will, — must look upon 
the world, upon history, and upon themselves so 
very differently — must think, feel, and act so very 
differently — that for every man it must be of su- 
preme importance to know which of these beliefs he 
is bound in reason to accept and which to reject. 

Then, in the third place, the primary question in 
religion is immediately and inseparably connected 
with the ultimate question of science. Docs the 
world explain itself, or does it lead the mind above 
and beyond itself.^ Science cannot but suggest 
this question; religion is an answer to it. When 
the phenonuma of the world have been classified, 
the connections between them traced, their laws 

ascertained, science may, probably enough, have 

« 

accomplished all that it undertakes — all that it 
can perform ; but is it. certain that the mind can 
ascend no further.^ 'Must it rest in the recogni- 
tion of order, for example, and reject the thought 
of an intelligence in which that order has its 
source } Or, is this not to represent every science 
as leading us into a darkne.ss far gi^ater than any 
from which it has delivered us ? Granting that 
no religious theory of the world can be accepted 
which contradicts the results established by the 
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sciences, are we not free to ask, and even bound to 
ask — Do these results not, both separately and 
collectively, imply a religious theory of the world, 
and the particular religious theory, it may be, 
which is called theism ? Are these results not 
the expressions of a unity and order in the world 
which can only be explained on the supposition 
that material nature, organic existences, the mind 
and heart of man, society and its history, have 
originated in a power, wisdom, and goodness not 
their own, which still upholds them, and works in 
and through them ? The question is one which 
may be answered in various ways, and to which 
the answer may be that it cannot be answered ; 
but be the answer that or another — be the answer 
what it may — obviously the question itself is a 
great one, — a greater than any science has ever 
answered — one which all science raises, and in the 
answering of which all science is deeply interested. 

No scientific man can be credited with much 
insight who does not perceive that religious theory 
has an intimate and influential bearing on science. 
There are religious theories with which science can- 
not consisteiflily coexist at all. Where fetichism 

or polytheism prevails, the scientific spirit cannot 

• # 

be actively ei%aged in the pursuit of general laws. 
A dualistic religion must, with all the strength it 
possesses, oppose science in the accomplishment of 
its task — the proof of unity and universal order. 
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Even when the conception of One Creative Being 
is reached, there are ways of thinking of His 
character and agency which science must chal- 
lenge, since they imperil its life and retard its pro- 
gress. The medieval belief in miracles and the 
modern belief in law cannot be held by the same 
mind, and still less by the same society. 

We have no reason, however, to complain at 
present that our scientific men are, as a class, 
wanting in the insight referretl to, or that the truth 
just indicated is imperfectly realised by them. 
Perhaps such complaint was never less applicable. 
It is not long since it was the fa.shion among men 
of science to avoid all reference to religion — to treat 
religious theory and scientific theory as entirel}' 
separate and unconnected. The}^ either cared not 
or dared not to indicate how their scientific find- 
ings were rationally related to current religious 
beliefs. But within the last few years there has 
been a remarkable ’•change in this respect. The 
attitude of indifference formerly assumed by so 
many of the representatives of science towards 
religion has been very generally exchanged for 
one of aggression or defence. Tfie number of 

them who seem to think themselves bound to 

« * 

publish to the world confessions %f their faith, 
declarations of the religious conclusions to which 
their scientific researches have led them, is great, 
perhaps, beyond example in any age. They are 
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manifesting unmistakably the most serious inter- 
est in the inquiry into the foundation of religion, 
and into the relationship of religion to science. 
The change is certainly one for the better. It is 
not wholly good only because scientific men in 
tlicir excursions into the domain of religion are 
too frequently chargeable with a onc-sidedness of 
view and statement which their scientific educa- 
tion might liave been hoped to make impossible 
— only because they too seldom give to religious 
truths the patient and impartial consideration to 
which these are entitled. But most deserving of 
welcome is every evidence on their part of the 
conviction that when science goes deep enough it 
cannot but raise the questions to which religion 
professes' to be an answer ; so that the mind, in- 
stead of getting free from religious reflection by 
advancing in scientific inquiry, finds such reflec- 
tion only the more incumbent on it the farther it 
advances — a conviction which falls short of, indeed, 
but is closely allied to, tins belief so aptly expressed 
by Lord Bacon, “ that while a slight taste of philo- 
sophy may dispose the mind to indifference to re- 
ligion, deeper^draughts must bring it back to it ; 
that while on the threshold of philosophy, where 
second cau.ses appear to absorb the attention, some 
oblivion of the highest cause may ensue, when the 
mind penetrates deeper, and sees the dependence 
of causes and the works of Providence, it will easily 
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perceive, according to the mythology of the poets, 
that the upper link of nature’s chain is fastened to 
Jupiter’s throne.” Men of science are simply exer- 
cising a right to which they are fully entitled when 
they judge of religion by what they find to be as- 
certained in science ; and no class of men is more 
likely than they are to open up the way to points 

of view whence religious truth will be seen with a 

« 

clearness and comprehensiveness greater than any 
to which professional theologians could hope of 
themselves to attain. He can be no wise theo- 
logian who does not perceive that to a large ex- 
tent he is dependent on the researches of men of 
science for his data, and who, firm in the faith that 
God will never be disgraced by His works, is not 
ready to accept all that is truly discovered about 
these works, in order to understand thereby God's 
character. 

The greatest issues, then, are involved in the in- 
vestigation on which we eyter. Can we think what 
these are, or reflect on their greatness, without 
drawing this inference, that we ought, in conduct- 
inef it, to have no other end before us than that of 
seeking, accepting, and .communicating the truth 1 

i * 

This is here so important that everything beside 
it must be insignificant and unworthy. Any 
polemical triumphs which could be gained either 
by logical or rhetorical artifices would be unspeak- 
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ably paltry. Nothing can be appropriate in so 
serious a discussion but to state as accurately as 
we can the reasons for our own belief in theism, 
and to examine as carefully and impartially as we 
can the objections of those who reject that belief, 
and their reasons for holding an opposite belief. 
It can only do us harm to overrate the worth of 
our own convictions and arguments, or to under- 
rate the worth of those of others. We must not 
dare to carry into the discussion the spirit of men 
who feel that they have a case to advocate at all 
hazards. We must not try to conceal a weakness 
ill our argumentation by saying hard things of 
those who endeavour to point it out. There is no 
doubt that character has an influence on creed — 
that the state of a man’s feelings determines to a 
considerable extent tlie nature of his beliefs — that 
badness of heart is often the cause of perversity of 
judgment ; but we have no right to begin any 
argument by assuming that this truth has its 
bright side — its side of promise — turned towards 
us, and its dark and threatening side turned to- 
wards those who differ from us. If we can begin 
by assuming 4iur opponents to be wicked, why 
should we not assume j;hem ^t once to be wrong, 
and so spare ourselves the trouble of arguing with 
them } It will be better to begin by assuming 
only wdiat no one will question — namely, that it 
is a duty to do to others as we would have others 

B 
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do to us. When a man errs, it is a kindness to 
show him his error — and the g^rcater the error the 
gn'eatcr the kindness ; but error is .so much its own 
punishment to every ingenuous nature, that to con- 
vince a person of it is all that one fallible person 
ought to do to another. The scoff and the sneer 
are out of place in all serious discussion ; especially 
are they out of place when our minds are occupied 
with thoughts of Him who, if He exist, is the 
Father and Judge of us all, who alone possesses 
the full truth, and who has made us that we might 
love one anotherd 


II. 

Theism is the doctrine that the universe owes 
its existence, and continuance in existence, to the 
reason and will of a self- existent Being, who is 
infinitely powerful, wise, and good. It is the doc- 
trine that nature has a Creator and Preserver, the 
nations a Governor, men a heavenly I'^ather and 
fudge. It is a doctrine which has a long historv 
behind it, and it is desirable that wg should under- 
stand how we are related to that historv. 

Theism is very far from coextensive with reli- 
gion. Religion is spread over the whole earth ; 
theism only over a comparatively small portion 

^ See Appendix III. 
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of it. There are but three theistic religions — 
the Jewish, the Christian, and the Mohammedan. 
They are connected historically in the closest 
manner — the idea of God having been transmitted 
to the two latter, and not independently originated 
by them. All other religions are polytheistic or 
pantheistic, or both together. Among those who 
have been educated in any of these heathen reli- 
gions, only a few minds of rare penetration and 
power have been able to rise by their own exer- 
tions to a consistent theistic belief The God of 
all those among us who believe in God, even of 
those who reject Christianity, who reject all reve- 
lation, is the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
From these ancient Jewish fathers the knowledge 
of Him has historically descended through an un- 
broken succession of generations to us. We have 
inherited it from them. If it had not thus come 
down to us, if we had not been born into a society 
pervaded by it, there is no reason to suppose that 
we should have found it cyat for ourselves, and still 
less that we should merely have required to open 
our eyes in order to see it. Rousseau only showed 
how imperfec^jly he realised the dependence of 
man on man, and the extent to which tradition 
enters into all cur thinking, when he pretended 
that a human being born on a desert island, and 
who had grown up without any acquaintance with 
other beings, would naturally, and without assist- 
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ance, rise to the apprehension of this great thought. 
The Koran well exi)resses a view which has been 
widely held when it says, “Every child is born 
into the religion of nature ; its parents make it a 
Jew, a Christian, or a Magian.” The view is, how- 
ever, not a true one. A child is born, not into the 
religion of nature, but into blank ignorance ; and, 
left entirely to itself, it would probably never find 
out as much religious truth as the most ignorant 
i)f parents can teach it. It is doubtless better 
to be born into the most barbarous pagan society 
than it would be to be born on a desert island 
and abandoned to find out a religion for one's 
self 

The individual man left to himself is very weak. 
Me is strong only when he can avail himself of the 
strength of many others, of the stores of power 
accumulated by generations of his {ircdecessors, 
or of the combined forces of a multitude of his 
contemporaries. The greatest men have achieved 
what they have done only because they have liad 
the faculty and skill to utilise resources vasth’ 
greater than their own. Nothing reaches far for- 
ward into the future which does not stretch far 
back into the past.^. Before a tragedy like ‘ Ham- 
let,’ for example, could be written, it was requi- 
site that humanity should have passed through 
ages of moral discipline, and should be in posses- 
sion of vast and subtle conceptions such as could 
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only be the growth of centuries, of the appropriate 
language at the appropriate epoch of its develop- 
ment, and of a noble style of literary workmanship. 
‘‘We allow ourselves,” says Mr Froude, “to think 
of Shakespeare, or of Raphael, or of Phidias as 
having accomplished their work by the power of 
their individual genius ; but greatness like theirs is 
never more than the highest degree of perfection 
which prevails widely around it, and forms the 
environment in which it grows. No such single 
mind in single contact with the facts of nature 
could have created a Pallas, a Madonna, or a 
T.car.” What the historian has thus said as to art 
is equally true of all other forms of thinking and 
doing. It is certainly true of religious thought, 
which has never risen without much help to the 
sublime conception of one God. It is, in fact, an in- 
disputable historical truth that we owe our theism 
in great part to our Christianity, — that natural 
religion has had no real existence prior to or apart 
from what has claimed to be revealed religion — 
and that the independence which it now a.ssumcs 
is that of one who has grown ashamed of his 
origin. 

It does not in the least follow that we are to 
regard theism as merely or fven mainly a tradi- 
tion — as a doctrine received simply on authority, 
atid transmitted from age to age, from generation 
to generation, without investigation, without reflec 
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tion. It does not follow that it is not a truth the 
evidence of which has been seen in some measure 
by every generation which has accepted it, and 
into the depth and comprehensiveness and reason- 
ableness of which humanity has obtained a con- 
stantly-growing insight. There have, it is true, 
been a considerable number of theologians who 
have traced all religious beliefs to revelation, and 
who have assigned to reason merely the function 
of passively accepting, retaining, and transmitting 
them. They have conceived of the first man as 
receiving the knowledge of God by sensible con- 
verse with Him, and of the knowledge thus re- 
ceived as transmitted, with the confirmation of 
successive manifestations, to the early ancestors 
of all nations. The various notions of God and 
a future state to be found in heathen countries 
are, according to them, broken and scattered rays 
of these revelations ; and all the religious rites 
of prayer, purification, and sacrifice A\hich prc\ ail 
among savage peoples, are faint and feeble relics 
of a primitive worship due to divine institution. 
This view was natural enough in the earlv ages of 

O JO 

the Christian Church and in medieval times, when 

'V 

the New World was undiscovered and a very small 
part of either Asia or Africa was known. It w<is 
consonant also to the general estimate of tradition 
as a means of transmitting truth, entertained by 
the Roman Catholic Church ; but it is not consist- 
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ent with the Protestant rejection of tradition, and 
it is wholy untenable in the light of modern 
science, the geography, ethnology, comparative 
mythology, &c., of the present day. A man who 
should thus account for the phenomena of the re- 
ligious history of heathen humanity must be now 
as far behind the scientific knowledere of his acre 
regarding the subject on which he theorises, as a 
man who shduld still ascribe, despite all geological 
proofs to the contrary, the occurrence of fossils in 
the Silurian beds to the action of the Noachian 
deluge.^ 

Theism has come to us mainly through Chris- ^ 
tianity. But Christianity itself rests on theism. 
It presupposes the truth of theism. It could only 
manifest, establish, and diffuse itself in so far as 
theism was apprehended. The belief that there is 
one God, infinite in power, wisdom, and goodness, 
has certainly not been wrought out by each one 
of us for himself, but has been passed on from man 

to man, from parent to child : tradition, education, 

# 

common consent, the social medium, have exerted 
great influence in determining its acceptance and 
prevalence ; but we have no right to conceive of 
them as excluding the exercise of reason and re- 
flection. We know historic^ly that re<'ison and 
reflection have not been excluded from the de- 
velopment of theistic belief, but have been con- 

^ See Appendix lY. 
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stantly present and active therein ; that by the 
use of his reason man has in some countries 
q^radually risen to a belief in one God ; and 
that where this belief existed, he has, by the use 
of his reason, been continuously altering’, and, it 
may be hoped, extending and improving his views 
of God’s nature and operations. We know that 
in Greece, for example, the history of religion 
was not a merely passive and traditional jirocess. 
We know as a historical fact that reason there 
undermined the pol}'theism which flourished wlu-n 
Homer sang; that it discovered the chief theistic 
proofs still employed, and attained in many minds 
nearly the same belief in God which now pre\'ai]s 
The experience of the ancient classical world is 
insufficient to prove that a purely rational philo- 
sophy can establish theism as the creed of a 
nation ; but it is amply sufficient to prove that it 
can destroy polytheism, and find out all the prin- 
cipal arguments for theism. We know, further, 
that in no age of the historv’ of the Christian 
Church lias reason entirely neglected to occupy 
itself in seeking tlie grounds on which the belief 
of God can be rested. We know that reason is 
ccrtainl}" not de'clining that labour in the jiresent 
day. The theistic belief, although common to the 
whole Chi’istian world, is one which every indi- 
vidual mind may study for itself, which no one is 
asked to accept without proof, and which multi- 
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tudcs have doubtless accepted only after careful 
consideration. It comes to us so far traditionally, 
but not nearly so much so as belief in the law of 
gravitation. For every one who has examined 
the evidences for belief in the law of gravitation, 
thousands on thousands have examined the evi- 
dences for the existence of God. 

Tradition, then, does not necessarily exclude 
private judgment, and private judgment does not 
necessarily imply the rejection of tradition — that 
is, of transmitted belief. The one does not even 
necessarily confine or restrict the activity of the 
other. They are so far from being essentially 
atitagonistic, that they may co-operate, may sup- 
port and help each other ; nay, they must do so, if 
religious development is to be natural, easy, peace- 
ful, and regular. This is but saying, in another 
form, that religious development, when true and 
normal, must combine and harmonise conservatism 
and progress. All development must do that, or 
it will be of an imperfect and injurious kind. In 
nature the rule of devolopment is neither revolu- 
tion nor reaction, but evolution — a process which is 
at once conservative and progressive, which brings 
the new out of the old by t^e continuous growth 
and elaboration of the germs of life into organic 
completeness. All that is essential in the old is 
retained and perfected, while the form is altered 
to accord with new circumstances and to respond 
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tc/ new wants. It should not be otherwise in the 
moral and social worlds. The only true progress 
there, also, is that continuous and consistent de- 
velopment which can only be secured through true 
conserv^atism — through retaining, applying, and 
utilising whatever truth and goodness the past has 
brought down to the present ; and the only true 
conservatism is that which secures against stagna- 
tion and death b}' continuous progress. Therefore 
it is that, alike in matters of civil polity, of scien- 
tific research, and of religious life, wisdom lies in 
combining the conservative with the progressive 
spirit, the principle of authority with the principle 
of liberty, due respect to the collective reason in 
history with due respect to the rights of the indi- 
vidual reason. The man who has not humilit}' 
enough to feel that he is but one among the living 
millions of men, and that his whole generation is 
but a single link in the great chain of the human 
race — who is arrogant enough to fancy that wis- 
dom on ail}" great human interest has begun witii 
himself, and that he may consequently begin his- 
tory for himself, — the man who is not conservative 
to the extent of possessing this humility, and 
shrinking from this arrogance, is no truly free man, 
but the slave of his own vanity, and the inherit- 
ance which his fathers have left him will be little- 
increased by him. The man, on the other hand, 
who always accepts what is as what ought to be ; 
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who identifies the actual with the reasonable ; who 
would have to-morrow exactly like to-day ; who 
would hold fast what Providence is most clearly 
showing ought to pass away, or to pass into some- 
thing better, — the man, in a word, who would lay 
an arrest on the germs of life and truth, and pre- 
vent them from sprouting and ripening — is the 
very opposite of genuinely conservative — is the 
most dangerous of destructives. There is nothing 
so conservative against decay and dissolution as 
natural growth and orderly progress. 

The truth just stated is, as 1 have said, of uni- 
versal application. But it is nowhere more appli- 
cable than in the inquiry on which we arc engaged. 
The great idea of God — the most sublime and 
important of all ideas — has come to us in a won- 
drous manner through the minds and hearts of 
countless generations which it has exercised and 
sustained, which it has guided in darkne.ss, strength- 
ened in danger, and consoled in affliction. It has 
come to us by a long, ynbroken tradition ; and 
had it not come to us, we should of a certainty 
not have found it out for ourselves. We should 
have had to ^upply its place, to fill “the aching 
void ” within us caused by its absence, with some 
far lower idea, perhaps with some wild fiction, 
some foul idol. Probably we cannot estimate too 
humbly the amount or worth of the religious 
knowledge which we should have acquired, sup- 
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posing^ we acquired any, if we had been left wholly 
to our own unaided exertions — if we had been cut 
off from the c^eneral reason of our race, and from 
the Divine Reason, which has never ceased to speak 
in and to our race. 

Wdiilc, however, the idea of God has been broui^ht 
to us, and is not independently wrouj^ht out by us, 
no man is asked to accept it blindly or slavishl}' ; 

f 

no man is asked to foreqo in the slightest de<;ree 
e\’en before this the most venerable and general of 
the beliefs of humanitv, the rii^hts of his own indi- 
\’idual reason, lie is free to e.xamine the grounds 
of it, and to choose according to the result of his 
examination. Ilis acce})tance of the idea, his ac- 
c[uiescence in the belief, is of worth only if it l)c 
the free acceptance of, the loving acquiescence in, 
what his reason, heart, and conscience testify to be 
true and gcrod. Therefore, neither in this idea or 
belief itself, nor in the way in which it has C(une 
to us, is there an\' restriction or repression of our 
ment.il liberty. And the. mere rejection of it is no 
sign, as some seem to fanc}’, of intellectual free- 
dom, of an inde])endent judgment. It is no evi- 
dence of a man’s being freer from incredulity th.in 
the most superstitious of his neighbours. “ d'o dis 
believe is to believe,” .says Whately. "If one man 
believes there is a God, and another that there is 
no God, whichever holds the less reasonable of 
these two opinions is chargeable with credulit)'. 
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For the only way to avoid credulity and incre- 
dulity — the two necessarily going together — is to 
listen to, and yield to the best evidence, and to 
believe and disbelieve on good grounds.” These 
are wise words of Dr Whately. Whenever reason 
has been awakened to serious reflection on the 
subject, the vast majority of men have felt them- 
selves unable to believe that this mighty universe, 
so wondrous in its adjustments and adaptations, 
was the product of chance, or dead matter, or 
blind force — that the physical, mental, and moral 
order which they everywhere beheld implied no 
Supreme Intelligence and Will ; and the few who 
can believe it, have assuredly no right, simply on 
the ground of such ability, to assume that they are 
less credulous, freer thinkers, than others. The 
disbelief of the atheist must ever seem to all men 
but himself to require more faith, more credulity, 
than the beliefs of all the legends of the Talmud.^ 


^ See Appendix V. 
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C'.KNERAL IDEA OK KI'.LIOlOX — COMPARISON OF I'OIA- 

THI'.IS.M AND PANTHEISM Will] THIOSM IHl'. ■i'HKi l, 

CREA'I' '['HI Is riC RKI.H HONS COMPARED — NO RELI- 
GIOUS PROGRESS DEVON THElsM. 


I. 

TllERK arc three ^rcat thcistic rclii;ions. All of 
them can scarcely be supposed to be j^erfect. It 
is most unlikely that they sliould all be ccjual in 
rank and value. But to determine the position 
and worth of a relig^iinn, whether theistic or non- 
theistic, it is indisj)ensable that we have some 
notion of what religion is in itself. 

It is very difficult to yive a correct definition or 
accurate descrijition of religion. And the reason 
is that religion is so wide and diversified a thing. 
It has spread over^^the whole earth, and it has 
assumed an almost countless varietv' of forms. 
Some .sense of an invisible power or powers ruling 
his de.stiny is manifested by man alike in the lowest 
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stages of barbarism and in the highest stages of 
civilisation, but the rude savage and the cultured 
thinker conceive very differently of the powers 
which they adore. The aspects of religion are, in 
fact, numerous as the phases of human life and the 
steps of human progress. It extends its sway over 
all lands, ages, and peoples, and yet it is the same 
in no two countries, no two generations, no two 
men even. There is, accordingly, of necessity a 
great difficulty in finding an expression which will 
comprehend and suit the vast variety of forms 
assumed by the religious life. Instead of trying 
to find an expression of the kind, many, I might 
almost say most, theologians are content silently 
to substitute for religion the phases of it with 
which they are most familiar, and instead of a defi- 
nition of religion, to give us, say, a definition of 
theism, or even of Christianity, It is the rule and 
not the exception to find the same theologians 
who define religion as the communion of man with 
God, or the self-surrender of the soul to God, 
ar.o-uin" that religion is common to all races and 
peoples. Of course, this is self-contradictory. Their 
definitions id(^itify religion with monotheism, and 
their arguments assume it to include pantheism, 
polytheism, fetichism, &c. Belief in the one God 
and the worship of Him are very far from being 
universal even at the present day. If there be no 
other religion — if nothing short of that be religion 
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— there are still vast continents and populous na- 
tions where religion is unknown. 

A definition of religion must completely circum- 
scribe religion ; it must not be applicable merely 
to one religion, or at the most to several out of 
the vast host of religions which are spread over 
the earth ; it must draw a boundary line which 
includes all religions, the lowest as well as the 
highest, and which excludes all things elscd A 
definition thus extensive cannot be, in logical 
language, vxay comprehensive ; to include all re- 
ligions, it must not tell us much about what anv 
religion is ; in significance it can be neither rich ncjr 
definite. Perhaps if we say that ireligion is man’s 
belief in a being or beings, mightier than himself 
and inaccessible to his senses, but not indiflerent 
to his sentiments and actions, with the feelings and 
practices which flow from such belief, we have a 
definition of the kind required. I fear at least that 
any definition less abstract and vague will be found 
to apply only to particular forms or special devel- 
opments of religion. 'Religion is man’s communion, 
then, with what he believes to be a god or gods ; 
his sense of relationship to, and dependence on, a 
higher and mysterious agency, with all the thoughts, 
emotions, and actions which proceed therefrom. 
The communion may be dark and gross, and find 
expression in impure and bloody rites, or it may 

^ See Appendix VI. 
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be in spirit and in truth, and expressed in ways 
which educate and elevate both mind and heart. 
The belief may rest on wild delusions, on authority 
blindly accepted, or on rational grounds. The god 
may be some personified power of nature, some 
monstrous phantom of the brain, some imaginary 
demon of lust or cruelty; or it may be He in \4ihom 
all truth, wisdom, goodness, and holiness have their 
source. But* whatever be the form or character 
which religion presents, it ahvays and everywhere 
involves belief in a god or object of worship, and 
feelings and actions corresponding to that belief. 
It is always and everywhere a consciousness of 
relationship to a worshipped being. 

Is there any truth which can be affirmed to 
belong universally to this consciousness 'i If there 
be, it will hold good universally of religion, and 
the recognition of it will advance us a step in the 
knowledge of the nature of religion. One such 
truth at least, it appears to me, there is — viz., that 
the religious consciousness, or tlie frame and con- 
dition of spiritual life distinctive and essential in 
religion, is not peculiar to some one province of 
human nature^ but extends into all its provinces. 
This truth has been often contradicted in appear- 
ance, seldom in reality. Tht? seat of religion, as I 
indicated in last lecture, has been placed by some 
in the intellect, by others in the affections, and by 
others still in the will. It has been represented as 

C 
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knowing, or feeling, or doing. When we examine, 
however, the multitude of, at first glance, appa- 
rently very conflicting views which have originated 
in thus fixing upon some single mental faculty as 
the religious faculty, the organ and seat of religion, 
we soon find that they are not so discordant and 
antagonistic as they seem to be. 

Those who repre.sent religion as essentially know 
ledge or belief, do not really mean to affirm that 
anything entitled to be called religion is ever mere 
knowledge or mere belief ; on the contrary, they pro- 
ceed on the supposition that feeling anti volition will 
correspond to the knowledge or belief. They define 
religion as knowledge or belief, and not as affection 
or volition, because, regarding religious knowledge 
or belief as the ground of religious feeling and 
willing, they think they may treat the two latter 
not as constituents, but as consequences of religion. 
Then, although a few of those who have defined 
religion as feeling have written as if the}' supposed 
that the feeling re.stcd upon no sort of apprehen- 
sion or conviction, they have been very few, and 
they have never been able to explain what the}' 
meant. In presence of the power which is mani- 
fested in the universe, or of the moral order of the 
world, they have felt an awe or joy, it may be, irre- 
si.stibly raising them above themselves, above the 
hampering details of earth, and “ giving fulne.ss and 
tone to their existence ; ” and being unaccustomed 
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to analyse states of consciousness, although famil- 
iar with the mechanics and chemistry of matter, 
they have overlooked the obvious fact, that but for 
an intellectual perception of the presence of an all- 
pervading Power, and all-embracing order, the awe 
and joy could never have been excited. Mere 
feeling cannot tell us anything about what is out 
of ourselves, ^and cannot take us out of ourselves. 
Mere feeling i.s, in fact, mere absurdity. It is but 
what we should expect, therefore, that all those 
capable of reflecting in any measure on mental 
processes who have placed the essence of religion 
in feeling, have always admitted that the religious 
feeling could not be wholly separated either from 
the power of cognition on the one hand, or the 
exertion of will on the other. Men like Schl^er- 
macher and Opzoomer argue strenuously that 
religion is feeling, and not knowledge or practice ; 
but it is expressly on the ground that, as there can 
be what is called religious knowledge and practice 
without piety, the knowledge is a mere antecedent, 
and the practice a mere consequent. Those, again, 
who make religion consist es.sentially in an act of 
will, in the seif-surrender of the soul to the object 
of its worship, do so, they ^ell us, because pious 
feeling, even though based on knowledge, is only 
religiousness, not religion — the capacity of being 
religious, not actually being so ; and religion only 
exists as a reality, a completed thing, when the will 
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of man submits itself to the Divine Will. But this 
is to acknowledge, you observe, that both thought 
and feeling arc present and presupposed wher- 
ever religion exists. 

Now, if the facts be as I have just stated, ob- 
viously the controversy as to whether religion is 
essentially knowing, feeling, or willing, is mainly 
verbal. It turns on an undefined use of the term 
essential. Thought, feeling, and will — kn(.)\\ ledge, 
affection, and self-surrender — are admitted to be 
indissolubly united, inseparabl)" present, in religion, 
even by those who will not admit them to be all 
its equally essential constituents. But in these 
circumstances, they should carefully explain what 
they mean by essential and non-essential, and tell 
us how we are to distinguish among inseparable 
states those which are essential from those which 
arc non-essential. This they never do ; this the\' 
cannot do. All facts which alwa)'s go together, 
and are alwa}'s equally found in ain^ state or |)r(»- 
cess, are its equally essential components. When 
we always find certain elements together, and can 
neither discover nor imagine them apart, we have 
no right to represent some of theng-as essential to 
the compound into which they enter, and others as 
non-essential. They are all essential. 

The conclusion to which we are thus brought is, 
that religion belongs exclusively to no one part or 
province, no one disposition or faculty of the soul. 
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but embraces the whole mind, the whole man. Its 
seat is the centre of human nature, and its circum- 
ference is the utmost limit of all the energies and 
capacities of that nature. ' At the lowest it has 
something alike of intellect, affection, and practical 
obedience in it. At its best it should include all 
the highest exercises of reason, all the purest and 
deepest emotions and affections, and the noblest 
kind of conSuct. It responds to its own true 
nature only in the measure that it fills the whole 
intellect with light, satisfies the reverence and love 
of the most capacious heart, and provides an ideal 
and law for practical life in all its breadth. There 
is, then, a general notion of religion which includes 
all religions, and that notion both suggests to us 
that the various religions of the world are of very 
different values, and points us to a standard by 
which we may determine their respective rank, and 
estimate their worth. The definition of religion, 
in other words, though not to be confounded with 
the type or ideal of religion, is connected with it, 
and indicates what it is. The type is the normal 
and full development of what is expressed in the 
definition. It^ is the type, of course, and not the 
definition, which is the standard — the medium and 
measure of comparison. AnS the type or ideal of 
religion is the complete surrender of the heart, and 
strength, and soul, and mind of man to Deity. 
Only a religion which admits of a full communion 
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of the reason, affection, and will of the worshipper 
with the object of his worship — only a religion 
which presents an object of worsliip callable <)f 
eliciting the entire devotion of the worshipper’s 
nature, and at the same time of ennobling, enlarg- 
ing, refining, and satisfying that nature — fully 
realises the idea of religion, or, in other words, 
can claim to be a perfect religion^ 


II. 

Applying the very general idea of religion which 
has now been reached, it soon becomes apparent 
that no religion can possibly claim to conh>nn to 
it which does not present to man as the true and 
supreme object of his adoration, love, and obedi- 
ence, the One Infinite Personal God — alinight)-, 
all-wise, and all-holy ; or, in other words, that it is 
only in a theis^’ic religion that whatever in religion 
is fitted to satisfy the reason and affections of man, 
and to strengthen and guide his will, can find its 
proper development. 

Look at polytheism — the worship of more gods 
than one. Clearly religion can only be very im- 
perfectly realised in* any polytheistic form ; and 
still more clearly are mo.st of the forms which 
polytheism has actually assumed un.speakably de- 

^ See Appendix VII. 
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grading. Think for a moment of a human being 
worshipping a stock or a stone, a plant or a tree, 
a fish or a serpent, an ox or a tiger — of the negro 
of Guinea beating his gods when he does not get 
what he wishes, or the New Zealander trying to 
frighten them by threatening to kill and eat them 
— of the car of Juggernaut, the fires of Moloch, 
tile sacrifices to the Mexican war-god, the abomina- 
tions ascribed to Jupiter, the licentious orgies so 
widely practised by the heathen in honour of their 
deities. Reflect on such a scene as is brought 
before us in the forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah. 
The language of the prophet is so graphic that one 
almost seems to see the man whom he depicts choos- 
ing his tree in the forest and hewing it down — to see 
the smith working at it with his tongs among the 
coals, and hear the ring of his hammer — to see the 
carpenter with adze and line and compass shape it 
into an ugly monstrous shape, bearing faint resem- 
blance to the human — to see the workman with one 
part of the tree kindling a fire, and baking bread, 
and roasting roast, and eating it, and then going 
up to the ugly, wooden, human shape that he has 
fashioned ou^ of another part of the same tree, 
prostrating himself before it, feeling awed in its 
presence, and praying, “ Deliver me ; for thou art 
my god.” The prophet obviously painted from 
life, and his picture is still true to life where 
polytheism prevails. But what could be more 
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calculated to inspire both horror and pity ? How 
awful is it that man should be able so to delude 
and degrade himself! As a rule, ti'<-‘ gods of poly- 
theists are such that, cv'^en under the delusion that 
they arc gods, little improving communion with 
them is possible. As a rule, the religion of poly- 
theists consists of vague, dark, wild imaginations, 
instead of true and reasoned convictions — of coarse, 
selfish desires, fear and suspicion, instead of love, 
and trust, and j('>y — and of arbitrary or even im- 
moral rites and practices, instead of spiritual wi>r- 
ship, and the conformity of the will to a righteous 
law. 

Then, at the very best, polytheism must be far 
from good, — at its highest, it must be low. WT-re 
it much better than it lias ever been — had it all 
the merits of Greek polytheism, without any of its 
fault.s, save those which are inherent in the very 
nature of polytheism — it would .still be but a jioor 
religion, for its essential and irremediable defects 
are such as to render it altogether incapable of 
truly satisfying the nature of man. It is a belief in 
more gods than one. This of itself is what reason 
cannot rest in — what reason is constantly finding out 
more clearly to be false.'' d'he more the universe is 
examined and under.s'tood, the more apparent does 
it become that it is a single, self-consistent whole — 
a vast unity in which nothing is i.solated or inde- 
pendent. The 'very notion, therefore, of separate 
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and independent deities, and still more, of course, 
of discordant or hostile deities, ruling over different 
departments of nature, is opposed to the strivings 
and findings of reason.) The heart will no less 
vainly seek satisfaction in the belief in many gods. 
Its spiritual affections need a single Divine object. 
To distribute them among many objects is to dis- 
sipate and destroy them. The reverence, love, and 
trust which religion demands are a whole-hearted, 
absolute, unlimited reverence, love, and trust, such 
as can only be felt towards one God, with no other 
beside Him. The will of man in like manner re- 
quires to be under not a number of independent 
wills, but a single, all- comprehensive, perfectly 
consistent, and perfectly righteous v/ill. It cannot 
serve many rpasters ; it can only reasonably and 
rightly serve one. It can only yield .it.self up un- 
reservedly to be guided by One Supreme Will. If 
there be no such will in the universe, but only a 
multitude of independent and co-ordinate wills, 
that full surrender of the will of the worshipper to 
the object of his worship, in which religion should 
find its consummation, is impossible. 

Further, polytheism is not only the belief in 
more gods than one, but in gods all of whom are 
finite. There can be no true recognition of the 
infinity of God where there is no true recognition 
of His unity. But the mind of man, although 
finite itself, cannot be satisfied with any object 
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of worship which it perceives to be finite. It craves 
an infinite object ; it desires to offer a boundless 
devotion ; it seeks an absolute blessedness. The 
aim of the religious life is the communion of the 
finite with the infinite ; and every religion, how- 
ever otherwise excellent, which suppre.sses the in- 
finite, and presents to the finite only the finite, is 
a failure. 

Religion can no more attain to its proper 
development in pantheism than in polytheism. 
For pantheism denies that the One Infinite being 
is a person — is a free, holy, and loving intelligence. 
It denies even that we ourselves are truly persons. 
It represents our consciousness of fi'eedom and 
sense of responsibility as illusions. God, according 
to pantheism, alone is. All individual existences are 
merely His manifestations, — all our deeds, whether 
good or bad, arc His actions ; and )’et, while all is 
God and God is all, there is no God who can hear 
us or understand us — no God to love us or care for 
us — no God able or willing to help us. Such a 
view of the universe may have its attractions for 
the poet and the philosopher in certain moods 
of mind, but it assuredly affords little foundation 
for religion, if religion be the communion of the 
worshipper and the worshipped. What com- 
munion of reason can a man have with a being 
which docs not understand him, or of affection with 
a being which has no love, or of will with a being 
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which has no choice or freedom, and is the neces- 
sary cause both of good and evil ? Pantheism 
represents absorption in Deity, the losing of self in 
God, as the highest good of humanity ; but this is 
a mere caricature of that idea of communion with 
God in which religion must find its realisation, 
as pantheism leaves neither a self to surrender, nor 
a personal God to whom to surrender it. The ab- 
sorption of tlie finite in the infinite which panthe- 
ism preaches is as different from that surrender 
of the self to God, which is the condition of God 
dwelling in us and we in God, as night is from 
day, as death is from life. 

We find ample historical confirmation of what 
has just been said in the very instructive fact, that 
widespread as pantheism is, it has never been in 
itself the religion of any people. It has never been 
more than the philosophy of certain speculative 
individuals. India is no exception, for even there, 
in order to gain and retain the people, pantheism 
has had to combine with polytheism. It is the 
personal gods of Hindu polytheism and not the 
impersonal principle of Hindu pantheism that the 
Hindu people worship. The Sankhya and Ve- 
danta systems are no more religions than the 
systems of Spinoza, Schelling, or Hegel. They 
are merely philosophies. Buddhism has laid hold 
of the hearts of men to a wonderful extent ; not, 
however, in virtue of the pantheism, scarcely dis- 
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tinguishable from atheism, which underlies it, but 
because of the attractiveness of the character and 
teaching of tlie Buddha Sakyamuni himself, of the 
man-god who came to save men. The human 
heart cries out for a living personal God to wor- 
ship, and pantheism fails miserably as a religion 
because it wholly disregards, yea, despises that cry. 

We are compelled to pass onwards, then, to 
theism. And here, applying the same view of 
• religion as before, it soon becomes obvious that of 
the three great thcistic religion.s — Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Mohammedanism — the la.st is far in- 
ferior to the other two, and the first is a transition 
to and preparation for the second. Although the 
latest of the three to arise, Mohammedanism is 
manifestly the least developed, the least matured. 
Instead of evohdng and extending the thcistic idea 
which it borrowed, it has marred and mutilated it. 
Instead of representing God as possessed of all 
spiritual, fulness and jK'rfection, it exhibits Him 
as dev'oid of the divinest spiritual attributes. Al- 
though the Suras of the Koran are all, with one 
exception, prefaced by the formula, “ In the name 
of Allah, the God of mercy, the merciful,” there is 
extremely little in them of the spirit of mercy, 
while they superabound in a fierce intolerance. 
Allah is set before us with clearness, with force, 
with inten.se sincerity, as endowed with the natural 
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attributes which we ascribe to God, but only so as 
to exhibit very imperfectly and erroneously His 
moral attributes. He is set before us as God 
alone, beside whom there is none other; as the 
first and the last, the seen and the hidden ; as 
eternal and unchanging; as omnipotent, omnipre- 
sent, and omniscient ; as the Creator, the Preserver, 
and the Judge of all ; — but Pie is not set before us 

9 

as truly righteous or even as truly reasonable, and 
still less as Love. He is set before us as an infinite 
and absolute arbitrary Will, the acts of which are 
right simply because they cannot be wrong, and 
which ordains its creatures and instruments to 
honour or dishonour, heaven or hell, without love 
or hate, without interest or sympathy, and on no 
grounds of fitness or justice. 

His infinite exaltation above His creatures is 
recognised, but not his relationship to and interest 
in His creature.s. His almighty power is vividly 
apprehended, but His infinite love is overlooked, 
or only seen dimly and in stray and fitful glimpse.s. 
His character is thus most imperfectly unveiled, 
and even seriously defaced ; and, in consequence, 
a whole-hearted communion with Him is impos- 
sible. As an unlimited arbitrary Will He leaves 
man with no true will to surrender to Him. Inac- 
cessible, without sympathy, jealous, and egoistic. 
His appropriate worship is servile obedience, blind 
submission — not the enlightened reverence and 
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loving affection of the true piety in which mind 
and heart fully accord ; unquestioning belief, pas- 
sionless resignation, outward observances, mere 
external works — not the free use of reason, not the 
loving dependence of a child on its father, not an 
internal life of holiness springing from a divine 
indwelling source. God and man thus remain 
in this system, theistic although it be, infinitely 
separate from each other. Man is not made to 
feel that his whole spiritual being should live and 
rejoice in God ; on the contrary, he is made to feel 
that he has scarcely any other relation to God than 
an inert instrument has to the hand which uses it 
.Submission to the will of God, whatever it may be, 
without recognition of its l)eing the will of a Father 
who seeks in all things the good of His children, 
is the Mussulman’s highest conception cither of 
religion or duty, and consequently he ignores the 
central principle of religious communion and the 
strongest motive to moral action. 

The theism of the Old Testament is incompar- 
ably superior to that of the Koran. It possesses 
every truth contained in Mohammedanism, while 
it gives due prominence to those aspects of the 
Divine character which Mohammedanism obscures 
and distorts. The unity and eternity of God, His 
omniscience, omnipresence, and inscrutable per- 
fections, the wonders of His creative power, His 
glory in the heavens and on the earth, are de- 
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scribed by Miises and the author of the Book of 
Job, by the Psalmists and the prophets, in language 
so magnificent that all the intervening centuries 
have been unable to surpass it. And yet far 
greater stress is justly laid by them on the moral 
glory of God, which is reflected in so dim and 
broken and disproportionate a way through the 
visions of Mohammed. It is impossible to take 
a comprehensive view of the Old Testament dis- 
jicnsation without perceiving that its main aim, 
alike in its ceremonial observances, moral precepts, 
and prophetic teaching, was to open and deepen 
the sense of sin, to give reality and intensity to 
the recognition of moral law, to make known espe- 
cially that aspect of God’s character which we call 
His righteousness, His holiness. At the same time 
God is set forth as merciful, long-suffering, and 
gracious ; as healing our diseases, redeeming our 
life, and crowning us with loving-kindnesses ; as 
creating in us clean hearts, and desiring not sacri- 
fice but a broken spirit. 

Before the close of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, a view of God's character had been attained 
a^ complete could be reached through mere 
•spiritual vision and expressed through mere words. 
The character of God was so disclosed that His 
people longed with their whole hearts for the 
blessedness of true spiritual communion with Him, 
and worthily apprehended what that communion 
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ought to be. But with the widening of their views 
and the deepening of their longings as to this tlie 
supreme good, they realised the more how far they 
were from the attainment of it. From the begin- 
ning Judaism looked beyond itself and confessed 
its own preparatory and transitional character. 
And this consciousness grew with its growth. In 
the days of tlie later pr(_)phets men knew far better 
what spiritual communion with God ought to be 
than in the days of the patriarchs, but they did 
not actually enjoy even the same measure of child- 
like communion with Him. I'he law had done its 
work ; it had made men feel more than ever the 
need of being in communion with God, but it had 
made^them realise also the distance between God 
and them, and especicdly the awful wi(.lth of the 
gulf between them caused by sin. 

That gulf no mere spiritual vision of man could 
see across, and no mere declarations of love and 
mercy even from God Himself could bridge over. 
I'he reason of man could oni)^ be enlighlened-- 
the heart of man could only be satisfied — as to 
how God would deal with sin and sinners, by an 
actual self- manifestation of God in humili.ition, 

t 

suffering, and sacrilice, which would leav'e men in 
no doubt that high and holy as God was, He was 
also in the deepe.st and truest sense their l^rther, 
and that they were His ransomed and redeemed 
children. It was only when this was accomiilished 
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that religion and theism were alike perfected. 
Then the character of God was unveiled, the heart 
of God disclosed, and in such a manner that the 
most childlike confidence in Him could be com- 
bined with the profoundest sense of His greatness 
and righteousness. Perfect communion with Him 
in trustful love no longer supposed, as it did in 
earlier times, an imperfect knowledge, on the part 
of the worshipper, either of God’s character or of 
his own. It required no overlooking of the evil of 
sin, for it rested on the certainty that sin had been 
overcome. Only the life hid with God in Christ 
can completely realise the idea of religion, for only 
in Christ can the heart of sinful man be sincerely 
and unreservedly yielded to a holy God. “ I am 
the way, the truth, and the life ; no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me,” are words of the Lord 
Jesus which can only be denied by those who do 
not understand what they mean — what the truth 
and the life are, what fatherhood signifie.s, and 
what is involved in coming to a Father. 

Christian theism alone gives us a perfect rep- ; 
resentation of God. It precedes and surpasses 
reason, especially in the disclosure of the depths 
fif fatherly love which are in the heart of the 
infinite Jehovah; but it nowhere contradicts rea- 
son — nay, it incorporates all the findings of rea- 
son. It presents as one great and brilliant light 
all the scattered sparks of truth which scintil- 

I) 
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lated amidst the darkness of heathendom ; it com- 
bines into a living unity all the separate elements 
of positive truth which are to be found in systems 
like pantheism, deism, rationalism ; it excludes all 
that is false in views lower than or contrary to its 
own. Whenever reason maintains a truth regarding 
God, it finds that it is defending a principle of 
Christian theism ; whenever it refutes an error 
regarding Him, it finds itself assailing some one 
of the many enemies of Christian theism. 


III. 

Theism, I argued in the last lecture, can never 
be reasonably rejected in the name of religious 
liberty. I may now', I think, maintain that it can 
never be reasonably thrown off in the name of 
religious progress. It can never be an onw'ard stej) 
in the spiritual life to pass away from the belief 
which is distinctive and characteristic of theism. 
The highest possible form of religion must be a 
theistic religion — a religion in w^hich the one per- 
sonal and perfect God is the ob^ject of worship. 
Fetichism, nature - w’orship, humanitarian poly- 
theism, and pantheism, arc all very much lovv'er 
forms of religion, and therefore to abandon theism 
for any of them is not to advance but to retro- 
grade, is not to rise but to fall. We can turn 
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towards any of them only by turning our back on 
the spiritual goal towards which humanity has 
been slowly but continuously moving through so 
many ages. There is no hope or possibility of 
advance on the side of any of the old forms of 
heathendom. 

Shall we try, then, to get out of and beyond 
theism on that other .side to which some moderns 
beckon us } Shall we suppose that as men have 
given up the lower for the higher forms of poly- 
theism, and then abandoned polytheism for the- 
ism, so they may now surrender theism itself 
for systems like the positivism of Comte or the 
new faith of Strauss } No. And for two rea.sons. 
First, so far as there is any religion in these 
systems there is no advance on theism in them 
but the reverse. Comte strives to rep^resent hu- 
manity, and Strauss to represent the universe, as 
a god, by imaginatively investing them with attri- 
butes which do not inherently and properly belong 
to them ; but with all their efforts they can only 
make of them fetich gods ; and Europeans, it is to 
be hoped, will never fall down and worship fetiches, 
however big tljese fetiches may be, and whoever 
^nay be willing to serve them as prophets or priests. 
Humanity must be blind to its follies and sins, in- 
sensible to its weakness and miseries, and given 
over to the madness of a boundless vanity, before 
it can raise an altar and burn incense to its own 
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self. “ Man,” says an eloquent author, “ is j^reat, 
is sublime, with immortal hope in his heart and 
the divine aureole around his brow ; but that 
he may preserve his greatness let us leave him in 
his proper place. Let us leave to him the strug- 
gles which make his glory, that condemnatitui of 
his own miseries which does him honour, the tears 
shed over his faults which are the most unexcep- 
tionable testimony to his dignity. Let us leave 
him tears, repentance, conflict, and hope ; but let 
us not deify him ; for no sooner shall he have said, 
‘I am God,’ than, deprived that instant of all liis 
blessings, he shall find himself naked and s{)()iled.’' ' 
Man, I may add, if his eyes be open anti capable 
of vision, can still less worship the universe than 
he can worship himself Mind can never bow 
down to matter except under the influence of tle- 
lusion. Man is greater than anything he can see 
or touch ; and those who believe only in what 
they can see and touch, who have what Strauss 
calls a feeling for the universe, but no true feeling 
for what is spiritual and divine, must either worship 
humanity or .something ev'^cn less worthy of their 
adoration. There is thus no advance on this sitie 
either, even if the systems which we are inviteo 
to adopt could be properly regarded as religious. 
But, secondly, we may safely say that so far as 
they are theories based on science, there is no reli- 

^ E. Naville, ‘ I'he Heavenly Father,’ j>p. 283, 284. 
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gion in them ; and that, consequently, to give up 
a religion for them would be to give up not one 
form of religion for another, a lower for a higher, 
but would be to give up religion for what is not 
religion, or, in other words, would be to cast off 
religion altogether. And to cease to be religious 
can surely never be to advance in religion. Pos- 
itivism and materialism are not stages beyond 
theism, for they are not on the same road. They 
are not phases in the development of religion ; 
they are forms of the denial of religion. The 
grossest fetichism has more of religion in it than 
cither of them can consistently claim on scientific 
grounds. There is nothing in science, properly 
so called, which justifies the exaltation either of 
matter or man to the rank of gods even of the 
lowest fetich order. 

It is only, then, by keeping within the limits of 
theism that further religious progress is possible. 
If we would advance in religion, it must be, not by 
getting rid of our belief in God, but by getting 
deeper and wider views of His character and 
operations, and by conforming our hearts and 
lives more sincerely and faithfully to our know- 
ledge. There is still ample room for religious pro- 
gress of this kind. I do not say, I do not believe 
indeed, that we shall find out any absolutely new 
truth about God. Were a man to tell me that 
he had discovered a Divine attribute which had 
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never previously been thought of, I should listen 
to him with the same incredulous pity as if he 
were to tell me that he had discovered a human vir- 
tue which had escaped the notice of all other men. 
In a real and important sense, the revelation of 
God made in Scripture, and more particularly and 
especially the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, is 
most justly to be regarded as complete, and in- 
capable of addition, but there may be no limits 
to the growth of our apprehension and realisation 
of the idea of God there set before us perfectly as 
regards general features. To perceive the mere 
general outline and general aspect of a truth is one 
thing, and to know it thoroughly, to realise it ex- 
haustively — which is the only way thoroughly to 
know it — is another and very different thing; and 
centuries, yea, millenniums without number, may 
elapse between the former and the latter of these 
two stages, between the beginning and the end of 
this process. Thousands of years ago there were 
men who said as plainly as could be done or de- 
sired that God was omnipotent; but surely every 
one who believes in God will acknowledge, that 
the discoveries of modern astronomy give more 
overwhelming impressions of Divine power than 
either heathen sage or Hebrew psalmi.st can be 
imagined as possessing. It is ages since men 
ascribed perfect wisdom to God ; but all the dis- 
coveries of science which help us to understand 
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how the earth is related to other worlds — how it 
has been brought into its present condition — how 
it has been stocked, adorned, and enriched with 
its varied tribes of plants and animals — and how 
these have been developed, distributed, and pro- 
vided for, — must be accepted by every intelligent 
theist as enlarging and correcting human views as 
to God’s v/ays of working, and consequently as to 
His wisdom. 'The righteousness of God has been 
the trust and support of men in all generations ; 
but history is a continuous unveiling of the mys- 
teries of this attribute : through the discipline of 
Providence individuals and nations are ever being 
more thoroughly instructed in the knowledge of it. 
I have, indeed, heard men say — I have heard even 
teachers of theology say — that the knowledge of 
God is unlike all other knowledge, in being un- 
changing and unprogressive. To me it seems that 
of all knowledge the knowledge of God is, or at 
least ought to be, the mo'st progressive. And that 
for this simple reason, that every increase of other 
knowledge, — be it the knowledge of outward na- 
ture, or of the human soul, or of history — be it the 
knowledge of truth, or beauty, or goodness, — ought 
also to increase our knowledge of Him. If it do 
not, it has not been used aright ; and the reason 
why it has not been so used must be that we have 
looked upon God as if He were only one among 
many things, instead of looking upon Him as the 
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One Being of whom, through whom, and to whom 
are all things ; and that we have, in consequence, 
kept our knowledge of Him wholly apart from our 
other knowledge, instead of centring all our know 
ledge in it, because we feel it to be “ the light of 
all our seeing, ’ as well as “a lamp to our feet.” In 
other words, our knowledge of God is in this case 
not a liv'ing, all-diffusive knowledge. Only a dead 
knowledge of Him is an unprogressiee knowledge. 
That, I admit, is unprogressive. It may fade away 
and be effaced, but it does not grow, does not 
absorb and assimilate, and thereby transmute and 
glorify all our other knowledge. 

Growth in the knowledge of God is a kind of 
l)rogress which can have ab.solutely no end, for the 
truth to be realised is infinite truth ; truth un- 
limited by time or space ; truth in\’olved in all 
actual exi-stence, and containing the fulness of 
ine.xhaustible jiossibilities. It is, I sliall conclutle 
by adding, a kind of progress which underlies and 
determines all other progress. Whenever our 
views of truth, of righteousnes, of love, of hap- 
])ine.ss rise above experience ; whenever we ha\'e 
ideals of existence and conduct which transcend 
the actual world and actual life ; whenever we 
have longings for a perfection and blessedness 
which finite things and finite persons cannot con- 
fer upon us, — our minds and hearts are really, 
although it may be unconsciously, feeling after 
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God, if haply they may find Him. It is only in 
and through God that there is anything to corre- 
spond to these ideals and longings. If man be 
himself the highest and best of beings, how comes 
it that all the noblest of his race should be haunted 
and possessed as they are by aspirations afte** what 
is higher and better than themselves — by visions of 
■' truth, beauty, and holiness which they have not 
..t attained-^by desires for a blessedness which 
uoitlicr earth nor humanity can bestow.-* Must 
not, in that case, his ideals be mere dreams — his 
,l()ngings mere delusions ? Pessimists like Scho- 
jjenhauer and Hartmann and their followers, 
openly avow that they believe them to be so ; that 
the history of the world is but the series of illu- 
sions through which these ideals and longings 
have impelled humanity ; that our ideals never 
have been and never will be realised ; that our 
longings never have been and never will be satis- 
fied, for, “ behold, all is vanity.” I believe them to 
be quite logical in so thinking, seeing that they 
have ceased to believe in God, who is the ideal 
which alone gives meaning to all true ideals, who 
can alone satisfy the deeper spiritual longings of 
,the heart, and likeness to whom is the goal of all 
mental, moral, and religious progress. Of course 
if the pessimists can persuade mankind that the 
sources of progress are not the truths and affec- 
tions by which Infinite Goodness is drawing men 
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to itself, but mere fictions of their own brains and 
flatteries of their own hearts, progress must soon 
cease. When a delusion is seen through, the 
power of it is gone. But pessimists will not, 
we may trust, succeed. They will mislead for a 
time, as they are now misleading, certain unstable 
minds; but the main result of their activity must 
be just the opposite of what they anticipate. It 
must be that men will prize more ''the doctrines 
the most opposite to the dreary view of life and 
history which they promulgate. Pessimism must 
send the philosophical few back with deepened 
reverence and quickened insight to Plato, in order 
to master more thoroughly, and take to heart 
more seriously, his great message to the world, 
that the actual and the ideal meet and harmonise in 
God, who is at once the First and the Pinal Cause, 
the Absolute Idea, the Highest Good ; and it 
must increase the gratitude of the man}', whether 
learned or unlearned, for the Gospel which has 
taught them that to glorify God is an end in 
which there is no illusion, and to enjoy Him a 
good which never disappoints. God, as the pre- 
supposition of all elevating ideals, and the object 
of all ennobling desires, is the primary source and . 
the ultimate explanation of all progress.^ 


^ Sec Ajipcndix VIII. 
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LECTURE III. 

THE NATU/IE, CONDITIONS, AND LIMITS OF 
THEISTIC PROOF. 

I. 

If we believe that there is one God — the Creator, 
Preserver, and Ruler of all finite beings — we ought 
to have reasons or grounds for this belief. We can 
have no right to believe it simply because we wish 
or will to believe it The grounds or reasons which 
we have for our belief must be to us proofs of God’s 
existence. Those who affirm that God exists, and 
yet deny that His existence can be proved, must 
either maintain a position obviously erroneous, or 
use the term proof in some extraordinary sense, 
fitted only to perplex and mislead. True and 
weighty, ther^ore, seem to me these words of one 
of the most distinguished of living German philo- 
sophers ; “ The proofs for the existence of God, 
after having long played a great part in philo- 
sophy and theology, have in recent times, espe- 
cially since Kant’s famous critique, fallen into 
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disrepute. Since then, the opinion has been widely 
spread, both among believers and unbelievers, tliat 
the existence of God does not admit of being 
proved. Even theologians readily a.ssent to this 
opinion, deride the vain attempts, and imagine 
that in so doing they are serving the faith which 
they preach. But the proofs for the existence of 
God coincide with the grounds for the belief in 
God : they are simply the real grounds of the 
belief established and expounded ifi a scientific 
manner. If there be no such proofs, there are 
also no such grounds ; and a belief which has m* 
ground, if possible at all, can be no proper belief, 
but an arbitrary, self-made, subjective opinion. 
Yes, religious belief must sink to the level of the 
'mere illusion or fixed itlea of a mind which is 
insane if contradicted b}' all reality, all facts scien- 
tifically cstabli.^hed, and the theory of the universe 
which such facts support and justif}'.”’ 

The proofs of God's existence must be, in fact, 
simply Mis own manifestations ; the ways in which 
I le makes Himself known ; the phenomena on which 
His power and character are imjirinted. They can 
neither be, properly speaking, our reasonings, nor 
our analyses of the jirinciples involved in our ’ 
reasonings. Our reasonings are worth nothing 
except in .so far as they arc expositions of God’s 
modes of manifestation ; and even when our rea- 

^ Ulrici, (iott iind die Natiir, i. 
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soilings are correct, our analyses of them, suppos- 
ing we attempt to analyse them, may be erroneous. 
The facts, — the works and ways of God — which are 
the real evidences of His existence and the true 
indications of His character, — may raise countless 
minds to God which can give no general descrip- 
tion of the process by v/hich they are thus elevated, 
and are still less capable of resolving it into its 
principles. is late in the history both of the 
individual mind and of the collective mind before 
they can so reflect on their own acts, so distinguish 
them one from another, and so discern the char- 
acteristics of each, as to be able even to give a 
clear and correct account of them ; and it is much 
later before they can detect their conditions and 
laws. The minds of multitudes may therefore' 
readily be supposed to rise legitimately from per- 
ception of the visible universe to apprehension 
of the invisible personal Creator, although either 
wholly unconscious or only dimly and inaccu- 
rately aware of the nature of the transition, and 
although, if called on to indicate the conclusion 
at which they had arrived, they would employ far 
weaker reasoi"^ in words than those by which 
•they were actually convinced in thought. The 
principles of the theistic inference may be very 
badly determined, and yet the theistic inference 
itself may be perfectly valid. 

If the real proofs of God’s existence are all 
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those facts which cannot be reasonably conceived 
of as other than the manifestations of God — His 
^lory in the heavens, His handiwork on the eartli, 
His operations in the soul, His ways among the 
nations — and if the task of the theist is to trace 
out these facts, and to show that they cannot 
reasonably be denied to be marks or impressions 
of Divine agency, then must an theist, when seek- 
ing or expounding the reasons for his belief, feel 
that his mind is conversant not with mere thoughts 
of his own, but with the manifested thoughts 
or acts of God Himself. He must carry into his 
inquiry the consciousness that he is not simply 
engaged in an intellectual process, but is trying to 
apprehend and actually apprehending the Divine 
Being. To him, therefore, the inquiry as to the 
ultimate source and reason of things must be an 
essentially solemn and awe-inspired one. To the 
atheist it must, of course, be much less so ; but 
even he ought to feel it to be not only a most im- 
portant inquiry, but one which carries him into the 
presence of a vast, eternal, and mysterious power 
— a power in darkness shrouded, yet on which 
hang all life and death, all joy anjd woe. 

According to the view just stated, the evidences 
or proofs of God’s existence are countless. They 
are to be found in all the forces, laws, and arrange- 
ments of nature— in every material object, every or- 
ganism, every intellect and heart. At the same time, 
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they concur and coalesce into a single all-compre- 
hensive argument, which is just the sum of the indi- 
cations of God given by the physical universe, the 
minds of men, and human history. Nothing short 
of that is the full proof. There may be points in 
space and instants in time where creative and sus- 
taining power appear to our narrow and superficial 
intellects to have been strangely limited, but surely 
we ought not so to concentrate our attention on 
any such points or instants as to be unable to take 
in a general impression of the immeasurable power 
displayed throughout the realms of space and the 
ages of time. It may be possible to show that 
many things which have been regarded as evi- 
dences of intelligence or wisdom are not really 
so, and yet the universe may teem with the mani- 
festations of these attributes. Faith in the right- 
eousness and moral government of God must be 
able to look over and to look beyond many things 
calculated to produce doubt and disbelief. No 
man can judge fairly as to whether or not there is 
a God, who makes the question turn on what is 
the significance of a few particular facts, who is 
incapable of gj^thcring up into one general finding 
the results of innumerable indications. A true re- 
ligious view of the world must be a wide, a com- 
prehensive view of it, such as demands an eye for 
the whole and not merely for a part — the faculties 
which harmonise and unify, and not merely those 
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which divide and analyse. A part, a point, the 
eye of an insect, the seed of a fruit, may indeed 
be looked at religiously, but it must be in the light 
of the universe as a whole, in the light of eternity 
and infinity. 

“ Flower in the crannied wall, 

1 jduck you out of the crarniies ; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand 
Little ilower — but if 1 could under.staiul 

k 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I shouKi know what thnl and man is.” 

In another respect the theistic proof is c.xceed- 
ingly comple.x and comprehensive. It takes up 
into itself, as it were, the entire wealth of human 
nature. The mind can only rise to the appre- 
hension of God by a process which involves all 
that is most essential in its own constitution. 
Thus the will is presupposed. Theistic inference 
clearly involves the [)rinciple of causality. God 
can only be thought of in the properly theistic 
sense as the cause of which the universe is the 
effect. But to think of God as a cause — to appre- 
hend the universe as an effect, — we must have 
some immediate and direct e.xjK-rience of causa 
tion. And such experience we haye only in the 
consciousness of volition. When the soul wills, it 
knows itself as an agent, as a cause. This is the 
first knowledge of causation which the mind ac- 
quires, and the most perfect knowledge thereot 
which it ever acquires. It is a knowledge which 
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sheds light over all the regions of experience sub- 
sequently brought under the principle of causality, 
which accompanies the reason in its upward search 
until it rests in the cognition of an ultimate cause, 
and which enables us to think of that cause as the 
primary, all-originating will. If we did not know 
ourselves as causes, we could not know God as a 
cause ; and we know ourselves as causes only in 
so far as we know ourselves as wills. 

But the principle of causality alone or by itself 
is quite insufficient to lead the mind up to the 
apprehension of Deity ; and an immediate and 
direct consciousness of far more within us than 
will is required to make that apprehension possible. 
The evidences of intelligence must be combined 
. with the evidences of power before we can be war- 
ranted to infer more from the facts of the universe 
than the existence of an ultimate force ; and no 
mere force, however great or wonderful, is worthy 
to be called God. God is not only the ultimate 
Cause, but the Supreme Intelligence ; and as it is 
only in virtue of the direct consciousness of our 
volitions that we can think of God as a cause, so 
is it only in virtue of the direct consciousness of 
•our intellectual operations that we can think of 
Him as an intelligence. It is not from the mere 
occurrence of a change, or the mere existence of a 
derivative phenomenon, that we infer the change 
or phenomenon to be due to an intelligent cause. 
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but from the mode of the occurrence or the charac- 
ter of the phenomenon bein^ such that any cause 
but an intelligent one must be deemed insufficient. 
The inference supposes, however, that we already 
have some knowledge of what an intelligent cause 
is — that we have enough of knowledge of the na- 
ture of intelligence to convince us that it alone 
can fully account for order, law, and adjustment. 
Whence do we get this knowledge } We have 
not far to seek for it ; it is inherent in self-con- 
sciousness. We know ourselves as intelligences, 
as beings that foresee and contrive, that can dis- 
cover and apply principles, that can originate order 
and adjustment. It is only through this knowledge 
of the nature of intelligence, that we can infer our 
fellow-men to be intelligent beings ; and not less 
is it an indispensable condition of our inferring 
God to be an intelligence. 

Then, causality and design, and the will and 
intelligence within us through which they are 
interpreted, cannot, even when combined, enable 
us to think of the Creative Reason as right- 
eous ; although obviously, until so thought of, that 
reason is by no means to be identified with God. 
The greatest conceivable power and intelligence, 
if united with hatred of righteousness and love of 
wickedness, can yield us only the idea of a devil ; 
and if separated from all moral principle and 
character, good or bad, only that of a being far 
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lower than man, which might have reason for 
worshipping man, but which man cannot worship 
without degrading himself. The existence, how- 
ever, of a moral principle within us, of a conscience 
which witnesses against sin and on behalf of holi- 
ness, is of itself evidence that God must be a moral 
being, one who hates sin and loves holiness ; and 
the light of this, “ the candle of the Lord,” in the 
soul, enables us to discover many other reasons 
for the same conclusion in the constitution of 
society and the course of history. But if we had 
no moral perceptions on the contemplation of our 
own voluntary acts, we certainly would not, and 
could not, invest the Divine Being with moral per- 
fections because of His acts. 

There is still another step to be taken in order 
to obtain an apprehension of God ; and it is one 
where the outward universe fails us, where we are 
thrown entirely, or nearly so, on our internal re- 
sources. The universe, interpreted by the human 
mind in the manner which has been indicated, may 
warrant belief in a Being whose power is immense, 
whose wisdom is inexpressibly wonderful, and 
whose righteousjiess is to be held in profoundest 
admiration and reverence, notwithstanding all the 
clouds and darkness which may in part conceal it 
ifrom our view ; but not in a Being whose existence 
is absolute, whose power is infinite, whose wisdom 
and goodness are perfect. We cannot infer that 
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the author of a universe which is finite, imperfect, 
and relative, and all the phenomena of which are 
finite, imperfect, and relative, must be, in the true 
and strict sense of the terms, infinite, perfect, and 
absolute. We cannot deduce the infinite from the 
finite, the perfect from the imperfect, the ab.solute 
from the relative. And yet it is only in the recoj;- 
nition of an absolute Being of infinite power, who 
works with perfect wisdom towards the accom- 
plishment of perfectly holy ends, that we reach a 
true knowledge of God, or, which is much the same 
thing, a knowledge of the true God. Is there, then, 
any warrant in our own nature for thinking of God 
as infinite, absolute, and perfect, since there seems 
to be little or none in outward nature t Yes, there 
are within us necessary conditions of thought and 
feeling and ineradicable aspirations which force on 
us ideas of absolute existence, infinity, and perfec- 
tion, and will neither permit us to deny these per- 
fections to God nor to ascribe them to any other 
being. 

Thus the mental process in virtue of which we 
have the idea of God comprehends and concen- 
trates all that is most essential in human nature. 
It is through bearing the image of God that U'e 
are alone able to apprehend God. Take any 
essential feature of that image out of a human 
soul, and to apprehend God is made thereby 
impossible to it. All that is divine in us meets 
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unites, co-operates, to lay hold of what is divine 
without us. Hence the fuller and clearer the 
divine image is in any man, the fuller and clearer 
will be his perception of the divine original. 
Hence what is more or less true everywhere, is 
especially and emphatically true in religion, that 
“the eye sees only what it brings with it the 
power of seeing.” Where the will, for example, 
is without energy — where rest is longed for as the 
highest good, and labour deemed the greatest evil 
— where extinction is preferred to exertion, — the 
mind of a nation may be highly cultured, and subtle 
and profound in speculation, and yet may mani- 
fest a marked inability to think of God as a cause 
or will, with a consequently inveterate tendency 
to pantheism. The Hindu mind, and the systems 
of religion and philosophy to which it has given 
birth, may serve as illustration and proof. Where 
the animal nature of man is strong, and his moral 
and spiritual nature still undeveloped, as is the 
case among all rude and undisciplined races, he 
worships not the pure and perfect supreme Spirit 
whose goodness, truth, and righteousness are as 
infinite as His power and knowledge, but gods en- 
dowed in his imagination chiefly with physical and 
animal qualities. “ Recognition of Nature,” says 
Mr Carlyle, “ one finds to be the chief element 
of Paganism ; recognition of Man and his Moral 
Duty — though this, too, is not wanting — comes to 
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be the chief element only in purer forms of reli- 
gion. Here, indeed, is a great distinction and 
epoch in Human beliefs ; a great landmark in the 
religious development of Mankind. Man first puts 
himself in relation with Nature and her Powers, 
wonders and worships over those ; not till a later 
epoch does he discern that all Power is Moral, that 
the grand point is the distinction for him of Good 
and PIvil, of Thou shaft, and thou shaft not!' The 
explanation of the historical truth thus stated by 
Mr Carlyle is just that man is vividly alive to the 
wants and claims of his body and merely natural 
life during long ages in which he is almost dead tu 

o o o 

tlie wants and claims of his spirit or true self and 
the moral life. So the ordinary mind is prone, 
even at present, in the most civilised countries of 
the world, to think of God after the likeness of 
man, or, in other word,s, as a vastly magnified man. 
Why ? Because the ordinary mind is always very 
feebly and dimly conscious of those principles of 
reason wliich demand in God the existence of 
attributes neither to be found in the physical uni- 
verse nor in itself Some exercise in speculation, 
some training in philosophy, is neoded to make us 
reflect on them ; and until we reflect on them we 
cannot be expected to do them justice in the for- 
mation of our religious convictions. Those who 
have never thought on what infinite and uncondi- 
tioned mean, and who have never in their lives 
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grappled with a metaphysical problem, will infer 
quite as readily as if they had spent their days in 
philosophical speculation that all the power and 
order in the universe, and all the wisdom and 
goodness in humanity, are the reflections of a far 
higher power, wisdom, and goodness in their source 
— the Divine Mind ; but they must realise much 
less correctly in what respects God cannot be 
imaged in Has works : they may do equal or 
even fuller justice to what is true in anthropo- 
morphism, but they cannot perceive as distinctly 
where anthropomorphism is false. It is only 
through the activity of the speculative reason that 
religion is prevented from becoming a degrading 
anthropomorphism, that the mind is compelled to 
think of God not merely as a Father, King, and 
Judge, but as the Absolute and Infinite Being. 
This is, perhaps, the chief service which philosophy 
renders to religion ; and it ought not to be under- 
valued, notwithstanding that philosophy has often, 
in checking one error, fallen into another as great, 
or even greater, denying that there is any likeness 
between God and man. 

While the giental process which has been de- 
•scribed — the theistic inference — is capable of 
analysis, it is in itself synthetic. The principles on 
which it depends are so connected that the mind 
can embrace them all in a single act, and must 
include and apply them all in the apprehension of 
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God. Will, intelligence, conscience, reason, and the 
ideas which they supply ; cause, design, goodness, 
infinity, with the arguments which rest on these 
ideas, — all coalesce into this one grand issue. The 
inferences are as inseparable as the principles from 
which they spring. A very large number of the 
objections to theism arise wholly from inattention 
to this truth. Men argue as if each principle in- 
volved in the knowledge of God were to be kept 
strictly by itself, as if each argument brought for- 
ward as leading to a theistic conclusion were to be 
jealousl}’ isolated ; and then, if the last result of 
the principle, the conclusion of the argument, be 
not an adequate knowledge of God, they pro- 
nounce the [)rinciplc altogether inapplicable, and 
the argument altogether fallacious. It is strange 
that this procedure should not be universally seen 
to be sophistical in the extreme — a kind of reason- 
ing which, if generally adopted, would at once 
arrest all science and all business ; but obviously 
anti-theists think differently, for they habitually 
have recourse to it. If you argue, for example, 
that the universe is an event or effect which must 
have an adequate cause, they will ^^cpiestion your 
right to refer to the order which is in the universe 
as a proof that it is an event or effect, because 
order implies another principle, and is the ground 
of another argument. They ovcTlook that you are 
not making an abstract use of the principle of 
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causality, and that you are not arguing from the 
mere terms universe and event, but from the uni- 
verse itself ; and that in order to know whether it 
be an event or not — an effect or not — you must 
study it as it is, and take everything into account 
which bears on the question. They reason as if 
they supposed that a cause and an intelligence 
must be two different things, and that a cause 
cannot be an intelligence, nor an intelligence a 
cause. Similarly, the arguments from the power, 
order, and goodness displayed in nature have 
often been objected to altogether, have often been 
pronounced worthless, because they do not in 
themselves prove God to be mfinitely powerful, 
wise, and good. They are brought forward to 
show that the Author of the universe must have 
the power, wisdom, and goodness required to create 
and govern it ; and forthwith many oppose them 
by declaring that they do not show Him to be 
infinite. Now, no man who did not imagine nature 
to be infinite ever adduced them to prove God 
infinite. Their not proving that is therefore no 
reason for denying them to prove what they pro- 
fess to prove. »No argument can stand if we may 
•reject it because it does not prove more than it 
undertakes to prove. 

It is clear that the evidences of design, instead of 
being wholly distinct from the evidences of power, 
and independent of the principle of causality, are 
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evidences of a kind of power and manifestations of 
a kind of causality — intelligent power and causality. 
In like manner the evidences of goodness are also 
evidences of design, for goodness is a form of de- 
sign — morally, beneficent design. Although caus- 
ality does not involve design, nor design goodness, 
design involves causality, and goodness both caus- 
ality and design. The proofs of intelligence are also 
proofs of power ; the proofs of goodness are proofs 
both of intelligence and power. The principles of 
reason which compel us to think of the Supreme 
Moral Intelligence as a self-existent, eternal, in- 
finite, and unchangeable Being, supplement the 
proofs from other sources, and give self-consist- 
ency and completeness to the doctrine of theism. 
The various theistic arguments are, in a word, but 
stages in a single rational process, but parts of one 
comprehensive argument. They are naturally, and, 
as it were, organically related — they support and 
strengthen one another. It is therefore an arbi 
trary and illegitimate procedure to separate them 
any farther than may be neces.sary for the purpose 
of clear and orderly exposition. It is sophistry to 
attempt to destroy them separatelj" by assailing 
each as if it had no connection with the other, and 
as if each isolated fragmentary argument were 
bound to yield as large a conclusion as all the 
arguments combined. A man quite unable to 
break a bundle of rods firmly bound together may 
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be strong enough to break each rod separately. 
But before proceeding to deal with the bundle in 
that way, he may be required to establish his 
right to untie it, and to decline putting forth his 
strength upon it as it is presented to him.^ 


II. 


Tf\p theistic inference, although a complex pro- 
cess, is not a difficult one. It looks, indeed, long 
and formidable when analysed in books of evi- 
dences, and elaborated with perverse ingenuity 
into series of syllogisms. But numerous process- 
es, very simple and easy in themselves, are toil-' 
some and troublesome to analyse, or describe, or 
comprehend. Vision and digestion are, in general, 
not difficult bodily functions, but they have been 
the subjects of a great many very large treatises ; 
and doubtless physiologists have not even yet 
found out all that is to be known about them. As 
a rule, the theistic process is as simple and easy 
an operation for the mind as vision or digestion 
for the body. The multitude of books which have 
been written in explanation and illustration of it, 
and the subtle and abstruse character of the re- 
searches and speculations contained in many of 


^ See Appendix IX. 
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these books, are not the slightest indications of its 
being other than simple and natural in itself The 
inferences which it involves are, in fact, like those 
which Weber, Helmholtz, and Zollner have shown 
to be implied in the perceptions of sense, invol- 
untary and unconscious. If not perfectly instan- 
taneous, they are so rapid and spontaneous as to 
have seemed to many intuitive. And in a loose 
sense, perhaps, they may be considered so. Not, 
however, strictly and properly, since the idea of 
Deity is no simple idea, but the most comjylex of 
ideas, comprehending all that is great and good 
in nature and man, along with perfections which 
belong to neither nature nor man ; and since the 
presence of Deity is not seen without the inter- 
vention of any media — face to face, eye to eye — 
but only as “ through a glass darkly.” The con- 
templation of nature, and mind, and history is 
an indispensable stage towards the knowledge of 
Him. Physical and mental facts and laws are the 
materials or data of reason in its quest of religious 
truth. There is a rational transition from the 
natural to the supernatural, wherever the latter is 
reached. 

Our knowledge of God is obtained as simj)!)' 
and naturally as our knowledge of our fellow-men. 
It is obtained, in fact, mainly in the same way. In 
both cases we refer certain manifestations of will, 
intelligence, and goodness — qualities which are 
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known to us by consciousness — to these qualities 
as their causes. We have no direct or immediate 
knowledge — no intuitive or a priori knowledge — of 
the intelligence of our fellow-creatures, any more 
than we have of the intelligence of our Creator ; 
but we have a direct personal consciousness of in- 
telligence in ourselves which enables us confidently 
to infer that the works both of God and of men can 
only have o*riginated in intelligences. We grow 
up into knowledge of the mind of God as we grow 
in acquaintance with the minds of men through 
familiarity with their acts. The Father in heaven 
is known just as a father on earth is known. The 
latter is as unseen as the former. No human being 
has really ever seen another. No sense has will, or 
wisdom, or goodness for its object. Man must infer 
the existence of his fellow-men, for he can have no 
immediate perception of it ; he must become ac- 
quainted with their characters through the use of 
his intelligence, because character cannot be heard 
with the car, or looked upon with the eye, or 
touched with the finger. Yet a child is not long 
in learning to know that a spirit is near it. As 
soon as it knpws itself, it easily detects a spirit like 
its own, yet other than itself, when the signs of a 
spirit’s activity are presented to it. The process 
of inference by which it ascends from the works of 
man to the spirit which originates them is not 
more, legitimate, more simple, or more natural. 
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than that by which it rises from nature to nature’s 
God. 

In saying this, I refer merely to the process of in- 
ference in itself. That is identical in the two cases. 
1 n other respects there are obvious differences, of 
which one important consequence is, that while 
the scepticism which denies the existence of God 
is not unfrequcntly to be met with, a scepticism 
which denies the existence of human beings is 
unknown. The facts which prove that there are 
men, are grouped together within limits of space 
and of time which allow of their being so easily 
surveyed, and they are in themselves so simple 
and familiar, that all sane minds draw from them 
their natural inference. The facts which prove that 
there is a God need, in order to be rightly inter- 
preted, more attention and reflection, more compre- 
hensiveness, impartiality, and elevation of mind. 
Countle.ss as they are, they can be overlooked, 
and often have been overlooked. Clear and con- 
spicuous as they are, wcn'ldlincss and prejudice 
and sin may blind the soul to their significance. 
True, the existence and possibility of atheism have 
often been denied, but the testimony .of history to 
the reality of atheism cannot be set aside. Al- 
though many have been called atheists unjustly 
and calumniously, and although a few who have 
professed themselves to be atheists may have really 
possessed a religious belief which they overlooked 
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or were averse to acknowledge, we cannot reason- 

* 4 

ably refuse to take at their own word the majority 
of those who have inculcated a naked and undis- 
guised atheism, and claimed and gloried in the 
name of atheist. Incredible as it may seem that 
any intelligent being, conscious of human wants 
and weaknesses, should be able to look upon the 
wonders of the heavens and of the earth, of the soul 
within him and of society around him, and yet 
say that there is no God, men have done so, and 
we have no alternative but to accept the fact as 
we find it. It is a fact which involves nothing 
inconsistent with the truth that the process by 
which the mind attains to a belief in God is of the 
same natural and direct, yet inferential, character 
as the process by which it attains to belief in the 
existence of finite minds closely akin to itself. 

Our entire spiritual being is constituted for the 
apprehension of God in and through His works. 
All the essential principles of mental action, when 
applied to the meditative consideration of finite 
things, lead up from them to Infinite Creative 
Wisdom. The whole of nature externaf to us is a 
revelation of Qpd ; the whole nature within us has 
•been made for the reception and interpretation 
of that revelation. What more would we have } 
Strange as it may seem, there are many theists at 
the present day who represent it as insufficient, 
or as even worthless, and who join with atheists 
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in denying that God’s existence can be proved, 
and in affirming that all the arguments for His 
existence are inconclusive and sophistical. I con- 
fess I deem this a most erroneous and dangerous 
procedure. Such theists seem to me not only 
the best allies of atheists, but even more effective 
labourers in the cause of unbelief than atheists 
themselves. They shake men’s confidence to a far 
greater extent in the reasonable grounds of faith 
in God’s existence, and substitute for these grounds 
others as weak and arbitrary as any atheist could 
possibly wish. The}" pronounce illegitimate and in- 
valid the arguments from effect to cause, from order 
and arrangement to intelligence, from history to 
providence, from conscience to a moral governor, — 
an assertion which, if true, infallibly implies that the 
heavens do not declare the glory of God, and that 
the earth does not show forth His handiworks — 
that the course of human events discloses no trace 
of His wisdom, goodness, or justice — and that the 
moral nature of man is wholly dissociated from a 
Divine law and a Divine lawgu'er. Then, in place 
of a universe revealing God, and of a soul made in 
His image, and of a humanity overrij^led and guided 
by Him, they present to us a something stronger* 
and surer — an intuition or a feeling or an exercise 
of mere faith. For it is a noticeable and certainly 
not a promising circumstance, that there is no 
general agreement as to what that state of mind is 
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on which the weight of the entire edifice of theism 
is proposed to be rested even among those who 
profess to possess it. An intuition, a feeling, and 
a belief are very different things ; and not much 
dependence is to be put on the psychology which 
is unable to distinguish between them. 

Man, say some, knows God by immediate in- 
tuition ; he needs no argument for His existence, 
because he perceives Him directly — face to face — 
without any medium. It is easy to assert this, but 
obviously the assertion is the merest dogmatism. 
Not one man in a thousand who understands what 
he is affirming will dare to claim to have an im- 
mediate vision of God, and nothing can be more 
likely than that the man who makes such a claim 
is self-deluded. It is not difficult to see how he 
may be deluded. There is so much that is intui- 
tive involved in the apprehension of God that the 
apprehension itself may readily be imagined to be 
intuitive. The intuitive nature of the conditions 
which it implies may arrest the attention, and the 
fact that they are simply conditions may be over- 
looked. The possibility, however, of analysing the 
apprehension ii^to simpler elements — of showing 
that it is a complex act, and presupposes conditions 
that can be indicated — is a conclusive proof that it 
is no intuition, that our idea of God is no more or 
otherwise intuitive than our idea of a fellow-man. 
l^esides, what seem intuitions are often really infer- 
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dices, and not unfrequcntly erroneous inferences ; 
what seem the immediate dictates of pure reason, 
or the direct and unclouded perceptions of a special 
spiritual faculty, may be the conceits of fancy or 
the products of habit and association, or the re- 
flections of strong feeling. A man must prove to 
himself, and he must prove to others, that what he 
takes to be an intuition is an intuition. Is that 
proof in this case likely to be easier or more con- 
clusive than the proof of the Divine existence ? 
The so-called immediate perception of God must 
be shown to be a perception and to be immediate : 
it must be vindicated and verified : and how this is 
to be done, especially if there be no other reasons 
for believing in God than itself, it is difficult to 
conceive. The history of religion, which is what 
ought to yield the clearest confirmation of the 
alleged intuition, appears to be from beginning to 
end a con.spicuous contradiction of it. If all men 
have the spiritual power of directly beholding 
their Creator — have an immediate vision of God — 
liow happens it that whole nations believe in the 
most absurd and monstrous gods ? that millions of 
men are ignorant whether there be one god or 
thousands ? that even a people like the Greeks 
could suppose the highest of their deities to have 
been born, to have a body, and to have committed 
the vilest actions ? A true power of intuition is 
little susceptible of gro.wth, and its testimonies 
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vary within narrow limits ; any development of 
which it admits is only slightly due to external 
conditions, and mainly the necessary consequence 
of internal activity, of inherent expansibility. It 
is thus, for example, with the senses of sight and 
hearing, in so far as they are intuitive. But it is 
manifestly very different with the religious nature. 
Its growth is mainly dependent, not on the organic 
evolution of a particular faculty, but on the general 
state of the soul, on the one hand ; and on the 
influence of external circumstances — education, 
example, law, &c. — on the other hand. It is this 
difference in the character of their development 
which explains why the deliverances of the senses 
are so uniform and nearly infallible, while the most 
cursory survey of the religious world shows us the 
greatest want of uniformity and truthfulness in 
religious judgments. The various phases of poly- 
theism and pantheism are inexplicable, if an in- 
tuition of God be universally inherent in human 
nature. Theism is perfectly explicable without 
intuition, as the evidences for it are numerous, 
obvious, and strong. 

The opinion that man has an intuition or imme- 
diate perception of God is untenable ; the opinion 
that he has an immediate feeling of God is absurd. 
A man feels only in so far as he perceives and 
knows. Feeling is in consciousness essentially de- 
pendent on, and necessarily sub.sequent to, know- 
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ing. Mere feeling — feeling without knowing — is 
an utterly inconceivable and impossible experience. 
Admit, however, not only that there may be a 
mere feeling, but that there is a mere feeling of 
God. What worth can it have By supposition 
— by definition — no knowledge of God underlies 
and explains it. But in that case, how can an}' 
man pretend to get a knowledge of God out of it ? 
What right can any one have to represent it as 
a source of knowledge of God } I am not aware 
that these questions have ever been answered 
except by the merest verbal jugglery. The ver}' 
men who tell us that we cannot know God, but 
that we feel Him, tell us also that the feeling 
of Him is an immediate consciousness of Bliin, 
and that immediate consciousness is its own self- 
evidence, is absolute certainty, or, in other words, 
the highest and surest knowledge. We do not 
know God, but we feel Him ; however, to feel Him 
is to know Him, — such is their answer more or less 
distinctly expressed, or, I should rather say, more 
or less skilfully concealed. It is at once a Yes and 
a No, the afihrmation of what is denied and the 
denial of what is affirmed. And it is this because 
it cannot be anything else — because mere feeling is 
an impossible experience — and because feeling, so 
far as it is uncaused and unenlightened by know- 
ledge, testifies only to the folly or insanity of the 
being which feels. If theism have no other basis 
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than feeling, it is a house which foolish men have 
built upon the sand. The first storm will cast it 
down, and no wise man will regret its fall. What- 
ever is founded on mere emotion — on emotion 
which is not itself explained and justified by 
reason — stands but by sufferance ; has no right to 
stand ; ought to be cast down and swept from the 
earth. ]kit the storms which have already in the 
course of the ages spent their force against theism 
with no other effect than to make its strength more 
conspicuous, and to carry away what would have 
weakened or deformed it, are sufficient to show us 
that it has been built on eternal truth by the finite 
human reasons which have been enlightened by 
Infinite and Divine Reason. 

The strangest of all theories as to the foundation 
of our belief in God is, that it has no foundation at 
all — that it is a belief which rests upon itself, an 
act of faith which is its own warrant. We are told 
that w'e can neither know that God is nor what 
God is, but that we can nevertheless believe in 
God, and ought to believe in Him, and can and 
ought to act as if we knew His existence and 
character. liiA surely belief without a reason 
must be arbitrary belief, and either to believe or 
act as if we knew what we do not know, can never 
be conduct to be justified, much less commended. 
Faith which is not rational is faith which ought to 
be rejected. We cannot believe what we do not 
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know or think that we know. We have no right 
to believe more than we know. I know, for ex- 
ample, that the grass grows, and consequently I 
believe, and am justified in believing, that it grows. 
I do not know how the grass grows, and I do not 
believe how it grows ; I can justify my believing 
about its growth nothing beyond what I know to 
be true. This law of belief is as binding for the 
highest as for the lowliest objects. If 1 have no 
reason for believing that there is a God, I have no 
right to believe that there is a God. If I do not 
know that God is infinite, I am bound not to be- 
lieve that He is infinite. Belief is inseparable 
from knowledge, and ought to be precisely co- 
extensive with knowledge. Those who deny this 
fundamental truth will always be found employing 
the words knowledge and belief in a capricious 
and misleading way.^ 


in. 

When man apprehends God as powerful, wise, 
and good — as possessed of wdll, reason, and right- 
eousness — obviously he thinks of Him as bearing 
some likeness to himself, as having in an infinite 
or perfect measure qualities which human creatures 
have in a finite and imperfect measure. This can 
be no stumbling-block to any one who believes 

^ See Appendix X, 
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that God made man in His image, after His like- 
ness. If man be in some respects like God, God 
must, of course, be in some respects like man. 
Power and freedom, knowledge and wisdom, love, 
goodness, and justice, are, according to this view, 
finitely in man, because they are infinitely in God 
But it is a view which excites in certain minds 
deep aversion.^ There are men who protest, in the 
name. of religion, in the name of God, against this 
anthropomorphic theism, as they call it. Accord- 
ing to them, to attribute to God any human quali- 
ties, even the highest and best, is to limit and 
degrade Him — is contrary to reason and contrary 
to piety — is idolatrous and profane. The Psalmist 
represents the Lord as reproaching the wicked for 
supposing that He was like them in their wicked- 
ness — “altogether such an one as themselves;” 
but the modern philosophers to whom I am re- 
ferring are horrified at the thought that the most 
righteous man, even in his righteousness, has any 
likeness to God. According to them, to think of 
God as wise is to dishonour Him, and to declare 
Him holy is to calumniate Him. To think of Him 
as foolish, an(> to pronounce Him wicked, are, in 
their eyes, only a little more irreverent and no 
more irrational. 

“We must not fall down and worship,” writes 
one of these philosophers, “as the source of our 
life and virtue, the image which our own minds 
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have set up. Why is such idolatry any better 
than that of the old wood and stone } If we wor- 
ship the creations of our minds, why not also those 
of our hands t The one is, indeed, a more refined 
self-adoration than the other; but the radical error 
remains the same in both. The old idolaters were 
wrong, not because they worshipped themselves, 
but because they worshipped their creation as if 
it were their creator ; and how can any anthropo- 
morphic theory ‘escape the same condemnation ’ ^ 
The writer does not see that God can only be 
thought of as wise and righteous and free because 
the mind of man is His creation, so that His 
being thus thought of can Ije no proof that He 
is its creation. The fact that we can think of 
God as wise and righteous iind free is no evidence 
that He is an image which our own minds have 
set up. The man who draws such an inference 
from such a premiss can be no dispassionate 
reasoner. And ccrtainlv the fact that we can 
think of God as possessed of intellectual and 
moral perfections is no reason for our not falling 
down and worshipping Him, and no evidence that 
our doing so is idolatry. To fall dolvn and worship 
any being whom we do not know to possess these 
characteristics is what would clearly be idolatry. 
And this idolatry is what the philosophers to 
whom I refer are manifestly chargeable with en- 
^ Barrett’s Physical Ethics, p. 225. 
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couraging. When they have rejected the living, 
personal, righteous, loving God, in whom humanity 
has so long trusted, they can only suggest as a 
substitute for Him a mysterious Power which is 
wholly unknown, and even unknowable. Great is 
their simplicity if they fancy that they can per- 
suade men to receive any such god as that, or 
if they fancy, that men would be any better for 
a faith so vague and empty. To believe in we 
know not what, is directly contrary to reason ; to 
worship it would be “ an idolatry no better than 
that of the old wood and stone.” What we know 
is often not the creation of our minds : the un- 
knowable is in itself nothing at all to us, and, as a 
thought, is always the mere creation of our minds ; 
it is different for each creature, each mind ; it is 
the mere result and reflection of our finiteness. 
There can be no unknown or unknowable to an 
infinite mind. To worship what is unknowable 
would be, therefore, simply to worship our own 
ignorance — one of the creations of our minds least 
worthy, perhaps, of being worshipped. iThere is, 
at least, no kind of worship less entitled “ to 
escape conileitination,” even as anthropomorphic 
idolatry, than the worship of the Unknowable, — 
the God proposed to us by some as the alone true 
God, belief in whom — perhaps I should rather 
say, belief in which — is to be the final and perfect 
reconciliation of science and religion. 
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All true theism implies a certain likeness be- 
tween God and man. It holds that God is not 
merely an all-pervading and all-sustaining Power, 
but an omniscient Mind and perfectly holy Will. 
It refuses to think of Him merely according to 
the analogies of the physical world, as if human 
reason and human love were less worthy expres- 
sions of His perfections than mechf^nical or brute 
force. It refers to Him not only “all the majesty 
of nature, but all the humanity of man.” This 
truth — that there is a likeness between God and 
man — must, however, be combined with two other 
truths, otherwise it will lead to the gravest errors. 

The first is, that while God and man are both 
like each other, in that both possess certain excel- 
lences, they are utterly unlike, in that God pos- 
sesses these excellences in all their perfection and 
in an infinite measure, while man possesses them 
in a very small degree and violated with many 
flaws and faults. The highest glory which a man 
can hope for is, that he should be made wholly 
into the image of God ; but never can God be 
rightly thought of as mainly, and still less as 
merely, in the image of man. It‘was the great 
error of classic heathendom that it thus conceived 
of the Divine. “Men,” says Heraclitus, “are 
mortal gods, and the gods immortal men.” And 
the gods of Greece, as represented by her poets 
and adored by her people, were simply magnified 
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and immortal men — a race closely akin to their 
worshippers in weaknesses and vices no less than 
in powers and virtues. They were supposed to be 
born as men are, to have voice and figure, parts 
and passions, and even at times to cheat and rail 
and lie. They reflected all the tendencies of the 
Greek mind, both good and evil. 

Worshippers of the one God can scarcely fall 
into the same extravagance of error in this respect 
as the Greeks and Romans did, as all polytheists 
do ; but they can, and often do, fall into the error, 
and think of God as subject to limits and defects, 
which are only in themselves. For instance, there 
is a kind of deism which rests on the concep- 
tion that the presence and power of God are 
limited, and that He acts in the manner to which 
man as a finite creature is restricted. A deist 
of this class thinks of God as outside of and 
away from the universe ; he thinks of the uni- 
verse as a mechanism which God has contrived, 
and which he has endowed with certain powers, 
in virtue of which it is able to sustain itself in 
existence, and to perform its work so as to save 
God, as it wA'e, all further trouble and labour 
concerning it. It is a great gain for us to have 
a machine doing what we desire without our 
needing to pay any attention to it or even to be 
present where it is, because we cannot give our 
attention to more than one object at one and the 
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same instant of time, and cannot be present at the 
same time in more places than one ; but those 
who liken God to man in this respect, divest Him 
of His omnipresence and omnipotence, and repre- 
sent Him as characterised in some measure by 
their own impotency. There is a truth which 
Pantheism often claims as peculiarly and distinc- 
tively its own, — the truth that in God we and all 
things live, and move, and have our being — that of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things, 
— but w'hich theism must sincerely and fully ap- 
propriate as one of its simplest and most certain 
elements, otherwise the charge against it of being 
a false and presumptuous likening of God to man 
will be warranted. We must not think of Him as 
“ an absentee God, sitting idle ever since the first 
Sabbath, at the outside of His universe, and ‘see- 
ing it go ’ ” — as a God at hand but not afar off, or 
akir off but not at hand — as here, not there, or 
there, not here ; but we must think of Him as 
everywhere present, everywhere active — as at once 
the source of all order, the spring of all life, and 
the ground of all affection and thought. 

We need to be still more on our, guard against 
limiting His wisdom or righteousness or love, as 
it is w'hat we are still more prone to do. These 
attributes of God are often thought of in the 
meanest and most unworthy ways ; and doubtless 
it has to a large extent been horror at the conse- 
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quent degradation of the idea of God which has 
made some men refuse to assign to Him any of 
the properties of humanity, saying, with Xeno- 
phanes, that if the animals could think, they would 
imaging the Deity to be in their likeness — and with 
Spinoza, that if a circle could think, it would sup- 
pose His essence to be circularity. But this is to 
flee from one extreme to another extreme, from 
one error to a still more terrible error, through 
utterly failing to distinguish between perfection 
and imperfection, between what ought and what 
ought not to be ascribed to God. Circularity, 
animal forms and di.spositions, human limitations 
— these are imperfections, and we must not refer 
them to God ; but intelligence, righteousness, love 
— these are so little in their own nature imperfec- 
tions that an intelligent being, however feeble, 
would be more excellent than an omnipotent and 
onmipresent being destitute of intelligence ; and 
righteousness and love are as much superior to 
mere intelligence as it is to mere power and mag- 
nitude. To ascribe these to God, if we only 
ascribe them to Him in infinite perfection, is no 
presumption, 10 error ; not to ascribe them to 
Him is the greatest presumption, the most lament- 
able error. 

The second truth necessary to be borne in mind, 
whenever we affirm the likeness of God to man, is, 
that in whatever measure and to whatever extent 
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God may be known, our knowledge of Him is, and 
always must be, very inadequate. In these latter 
days of science we are proud of our knowledge of 
the universe ; and yet, although we do know a little 
of far-away stars and systems, what is this, gfter all, 
but, as Carlyle says, the knowledge which a min- 
now in its native creek has of the outlying ocean } 
And our knowledge of God must fall unspeakably 
farther short of being coextensive with its object. 
To illustrate the disproportion there, no comparison 
can be appropriate. “ Canst thou by searching 
find out God } Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection } It is high as heaven ; what 
canst thou do .? Deeper than hell ; what canst 
thou know ? The measure thereof is longer than 
the earth, and broader than the sea.” Our idea of 
God may contain nothing which is not true of 
God, and may omit nothing which it is essential 
for our spiritual welfare that we .should know re- 
garding Him ; but it is impo.ssible that it should 
be a complete and exhaustive idea of Him. We 
have scarcely a complete and exhaustive idea of 
anything, and least of all can we have such an 
idea of the infinite and inexhaustible source of all 
being. God alone can have a complete and ex- 
haustive idea of Himself. There must be in- 
finitely more in God than we have any idea of. 
There mu.st be many qualities, powers, excellences, 
in the Divine nature, which are wholly unknown to 
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men, or even wholly unknowable by them, owing 
to their want of any faculties for their apprehen- 
sion. And even as to what we do know of God, 
our knowledge is but partial and inadequate. We 
know that God knows, that He feels, that He 
acts ; but as to how He knows, feels, and acts, as 
to what is distinctive and characteristic of His 
knowing, feeling, and acting, we have little or no 
notion. We can apprehend certain attributes of 
God, but we can comprehend, or fully grasp, or 
definitely image, not one of them. If could 
find out God unto perfection in any respect, then, 
either we must be infinite or God must be finite in 
that respect. The finite mind can never stretch 
itself out in any direction until it is coextensive 
with the Infinite Mind. Man is made in the image 
of God, but he is not the measure of God. 
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LECTURE IV. 

NATURE IS BUT THE NAME FOR AN EFFECT 
WHOSE CAUSE IS GOD. 

I. 

We have now to consider the principle of causality 
so far as it is implied in the thcistic inference, and 
the theistic inference so far as it is conditioned by 
the principle of causality. It is not necessary to 
discuss the nature of the principle of causality in 
itself or for its own sake ; it is even expedient, I 
believe, not to attempt to penetrate farther into 
its metaphysics and psychology than the work on 
hand imperatively requires. We must of course 
£ro as far as those have gone who have maintained 
on metaphysical or psychological grounds that the 
principle of cau.sality warrants nq. theistic infer- 
ence ; we must show that their metaphysics and 
psychology are irrelevant when true, and false 
when relevant ; but we may be content to stop 
when we have reached this result. The truth of 
theism has been very generally represented, both 
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by those who admit and by those who deny the 
validity of the theistic inference, as much more 
dependent than it really is on the truth or falsity 
of some one or other of the many views which 
have been entertained as to the nature of causa- 
tion, and the origin of the causal judgment. We 
are constantly being warned by theists that unless 
we accept this, or that particular notion of causa- 
tion, and account for it in this or that particu- 
lar manner, we cannot reasonably believe in the 
existence of God ; we are constantly being as- 
sured by anti -theists that belief in God is irra- 
tional, because it assumes some erroneous view 
of causation, or some erroneous explanation of 
the f)rocess by which causation is apprehended. 
But it will be found that representations of this 
kind seldom prove more than one-sided ness and 
immaturity of thought in those who make them. 
An accurate and comprehensive view of the na- 
ture of causation, and of our apprehension of it, 
will, it is true, have here, as elsewhere, great advan- 
tages over an erroneous and narrow one, but hardly 
any of the theories which have been held on these 
points can be Consistently argued by those who 
hold them to invalidate theistic belief. Even 
utterly inadequate statements and explanations of 
the principle of causality — as, for example, those 
of Hume and J. S. Mill — are not more incompatible 
with the theistic inference than they are with any 

G 
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other inference which is a real extension of know- 
ledge. Unless they arc understood and applied 
more rigidly than by those who propound them, 
they allow us to draw the theistic inference ; if 
understood and applied so as to forbid our draw- 
ing it, they logically disallow all scientific infer- 
ence except such as is purely formal and deduc- 
tive. In a word, if compatible with science they 
are compatible with theism, and if incompatible 
with theism they are incompatible with science. 

When we assume the principle of causality in 
the argument for the existence of God, what pre- 
cisely is it that we assume .■* Only this ; that 
whatever has begun to be, must have had an an- 
tecedent, or ground, or cause which accounts for it. 
We do not assume that every existence mu.st have 
had a cause. We have no right, indeed, to assume 
that any existence has had a cause until we have 
found reason to regard it as not an -eternal exist- 
ence, but one which has had an origin. Whatever 
we believe, however, to have hacl an origin, we at 
once believe also to have had a cause. The theistic 
argument assumes that this belief is true. It as- 
sumes that every existence, once iiew, every event 
or occurrence or change, must have a cause. This 
is certainly no very large assumption : on the con- 
trary, if any assumption can claim to be self- 
evident, it surely may. Thought implies the truth 
of it every moment. Sen.sation only gives rise to 
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thought in virtue of it. Unless it were true there 
could be no such thing as thought. To deny that 
the principle of causality, understood as has been 
indicated, is true, would be to deny that reason is 
reason ; it would be equivalent to affirming that 
ti' ^ec:k for a reason is always and essentially an 
unreasonable process. And, in fact, so understood, 
the j)nnciple never has been denied. Hume even 
did not venture to deny it, although he ought in 
consistency to have denied it, and obviously de- 
.sned to be able to deny it. He did not, however, 
deny that every object which begins to exist must 
ha\ e a cause, — he did not venture to do more than 
deny that this is either intuitively or demonstra- 
tively certain, and that any bond or tie can be 
perceived between what is called a cause and what 
is called an effect. The inquiry which he insti- 
tuted was not whether we pronounce it necessary 
that ev^erything whose existence has a beginning 
should also have a cause or not, but for what rea- 
son we pronounce it necessary. He assumed that 
we pronounce it necessary, and his elaborate in- 
vestigation into the nature of causation was un- 
dertaken expr(»ssly and entirely to discover why 
we do so. The conclusion to which he came — viz., 
that the causal judgment is an “ offspring of ex- 
perience engendered upon custom ” — was not only 
a very inadequate and erroneous one in itself, but 
inconsistent with the reality of what it professed to 
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explain : still the admission which has been men- 
tioned was what was professed to be explained. 

Now, if it be true at all that every event, wlie- 
ther it be a new existence or a change in an old 
existence, presupposes an explanatory antecedent 
or cause, there can, of course, be no accepting in 
all its breadth one of the propositions which Hume 
urges most strenuously — viz., that the mere study of 
an event can tell us nothing about its cause. We 
may grant that it can tell us very little, — that 
Hume performed an immense service in showing 
how extremely little we can know of the particular 
causes of particular events apart from the study 
of both in connection, apart from observation, ex- 
periment, and induction, — but we cannot grant that 
the event itself teaches us absolutely nothing. If 
every event must have a cause, every event must 
have a sufficient cause. For these two statements, 
although verbally different, are really identical. 
The second seems to mean, but does not actually 
mean, more than the first. The whole cause of 
the elevation of a weight of ten pounds a foot 
hiefh cannot be also the whole cause of the eleva- 
tion of twenty pounds to the sam-e height, for the 
simple reason that in the latter case the elevation 
of ten pounds — of half the weight — would be an 
event which had no cause at all. And this is uni- 
versally true. If every event have not a sufficient 
cause, some events have no cause at all. This, 
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then, I say, we necessarily know that the efficient 
cause of every event is a sufficient cause, however 
vague may be our knowledge of efficiency and 
sufficiency. 

If every event — using this term as convenient 
to denote either a new existence or a change in 
some existence — must have a cause, to prove that 
the universe ijiust have had a cause we require 
to prove it to have been an event — to have had 
a commencement. Can this be done ? That is 
///r question in the theistic argument from causality. 
Compared therewith, all other questions which have 
been introduced into, or associated with, the argu- 
ment are of very subordinate importance. Now 
there is only one way of reasonably answering the 
question, and that is by examining the universe, in 
order to determine wliethcr or not it bears the 
marks of being an event — whether or not it has 
the character of an effect. We have no right to 
assume it to be an event, or to have had a begin- 
ning. The entire argument for the Divine exist- 
ence, which is at present under consideration, can 
be no stronger than the strength of the proof 
which we can aclduce in favour of its having had 
a beginning, and the only valid proof of that 
which reason can hope to find must be derived 
from the examination of the universe itself. 

What, then, is the result of such an examination ? 
An absolute certainty that all the things which are 
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seen are temporal, — that ev'ery object in the uni- 
verse which presents itself to the senses has had a 
beginning, — that the most powerful, penetrating, 
and delicate instruments devised to assist our 
senses reach no cause which is not obviously also 
an effect. The progress of science has not more 
convincingly and completely disproved the once 
prevalent notion that the univers*e was created 
about six thousand years ago, than it has con- 
vincingly and completely established that every- 
thing of which our senses inform us has had a 
commencement in time, and is of a compound, 
derivative, and dependent nature. It is not long 
since men had no means of proving that the rocks, 
for example, were not as old as the earth itself — 
no direct means of proving even that they were 
not eternal ; but geological science is now able 
to tell us with confidence under what conditions, 
in what order, and in what epochs of time they 
w'ere formed. We have probably a more satisfac- 
tory knowledge of the formation of the coal mea- 
sures than of the establishment of the feudal sys- 
tem. We know that the Alps, although they look 
as if they might have stood for ever, are not even 
old, as geologists count age. The morning and 
night, the origin and disappearance of the count- 
less species of living things which have peopled 
the earth from the enormously remote times when 
the rocks of the Laurentian period were deposited 
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down to the births and deaths of contemporaneous 
animals, have been again brought into the light of 
day by the power of science. The limits of re- 
search are not even there reached, and with bold 
flight science passes beyond the confines of dis- 
covered life — beyond the epochs of formation even 
of the oldest rocks — to a time when there was no 
distinction of earth and sea and atmosphere, as all 
were mingled together in nebulous matter, in some 
sort of fluid or mist or steam ; yea, onwards to a 
time when our earth had no separate existence, 
and suns, moons, and stars were not yet divided 
and arranged into systems. If we seek, then, 
after what is eternal, science tells us that it is not 
the earth nor anything which it contains, not the 
sea nor the living things within it, not the mov- 
ing air, not the sun, nor the moon, nor the stars. 
These things when interrogated all tell us to look 
above and beyond them, for although they may 
have begun to be in times far remote, yet it was 
within times to which the thoughts of finite beings 
can reach back. 

There is no denying, then, that the universe is 
to a great extent an effect, an event, something 
which has begun to be, a process of becoming. 
Science is, day by day, year by year, finding out 
more and more that it is an effect. The growth of 
science is in great part merely the extension of the 
proof that the universe is an effect. But the scien- 
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tific proof of the non-eternity of matter is as yet far 
from a complete one. It leaves it possible for the 
mind to refer the phases through which the uni- 
verse has passed, and the forms which it has 
assumed, to an underlying eternal source in nature 
itself, and, therefore, not to God. And this is by 
far the most plausible and forcible way of com- 
bating the argument we are employing. It meets 
it with a direct counter-argument, which every per- 
son must acknowledge to be relevant, and which, 
if sufficiently made out, is obviously decisive. 
That counter - argument we are bound, there- 
fore, to dispose of It has been thus stated by 
Mr J. S. Mill: “There is in nature a permanent 
element, and also a changeable : the changes are 
always the effects of previous changes ; the per- 
manent existences, so far as we know, are not 
effects at all. It is true we are acciestomed to say 
not only of events, but of objects, that they are 
produced by causes, as water by the union of 
hydrogen and oxygen. But by this we only mean 
that when they begin to exist, their beginning is 
the effect of a cause. But their beginning to exist 
is not an object, it is an event. If it be objected 
that the cause of a thing’s beginning to exi.st may 
be said with propriety to be the cause of the thing 
itself, I shall not quarrel with the expression. But 
that which in an object begins to exist, is that 
in it which belongs to the changeable element in 
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nature; the outward form and the properties 
depending on mechanical or chemical combina- 
tions of its component parts. There is in every 
object another and a permanent element — viz., the 
specific elementary substance or substances ol 
which it consists and their inherent properties. 
These are not known to us as beginning to exi.st : 
within the range of human knowledge they had no 
beginning, and consequently no cause ; though 
they themselves are causes or con-causes of every- 
thing that takes place. Experience, therefore, 
affords no evidences, not even analogies, to jus- 
tify our extending to the apparently immutable, 
a generalisation grounded only on our observation 
of the changeable.” ^ 

On this I would remark, first, that mere expe- 
rience does not take us to anything which we are 
entitled to call even apparently immutable. It 
only takes us, even when extended to the utmost 
by scientific instruments and processes, to elements 
which we call simple because we have hitherto 
failed to anal3^se them into simpler elements. It 
is a perfectly legitimate scientific h^^pothesis that 
all the substarfees recognised bj" chemists as ele- 
mentary and intransmutable, are in realitv the 
modifications or syntheses of a single material 
element, which have been produced under con- 
ditions that render them incapable of being af- 

^ Three Essay.s on Religion, pp. 142, 143. 
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fected by any tests or agencies which the analyst 
in his laboratory can bring to bear upon them. 
Indeed, unless this hypothesis be true, the theory 
of development, so generally accepted at present, 
can hardly be supposed to be of any very wide 
application, seeing that at its very outset it has to 
affirm the existence of no fewer than sixty-four true 
untransformable species. But suppose the so-called 
elementary substances of chemistry to be simple, 
no one can reasonably suppose them as known to 
us to be ultimate. In oxygen there may be no 
atoms which are not atoms of oxygen, but we 
know by experience only oxygen, not atoms of 
oxygen. No man has ever been able to put him- 
self in sensible contact with what alone can be 
immutable in oxygen, if there be anything immu- 
table in it, its ultimate atoms. No man has seen, 
heard, touched, or tasted an ultimate atom of any 
kind of matter. We know nothing of atoms — 
nothing of what is permanent in nature — from 
direct experience. We must pass beyond such 
experience — beyond all testimony of the senses — 
when we believe in anything permanent in nature, 
not less than when we believe in something beyond 
and above nature. The atomic theory in chemistry 
demands a faith which transcends experience, not 
less than the theistic theory in religion. 

Then, secondly, although we grant that there 
is a permanent element in the physical universe. 
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something in matter itself which is self-existent 
and eternal, we still need, in order to account for 
the universe which we know, an Eternal Intelli- 
gence. The universe, regarded even only so far as 
it is admitted by all materialists no less than by 
theists and pantheists to be an effect, cannot be 
explained, as materialists think, merely physically. 
The atoms o( matter are, it is said, eternal and 
immutable. Grant them to be so. There are, how- 
ever, countless millions of them, and manifestly 
the universe is one, is a single, magnificent, and 
complicated system, is characterised by a marvel- 
lous unity in variety. We mu.st be informed how 
the universe came to be a universe, — how it came 
to have the unity which underlies its diversity, — if 
it resulted from a countless multitude of ultimate 
causes. Did the atoms take counsel together and 
devise a common plan and work it out ? That 
hypothesis in unspeakably absurd, yet it is rational 
in comparison with the notion that these atoms 
combined by mere chance, and by chance produced 
such a universe as that in which we live. Grant 
all the atoms of matter to be eternal, grant all 
the properties* and forces which, with the small- 
est degree of plausibility, can be claimed for them 
to be eternal and immutable, and it is still beyond 
all expression improbable that these atoms with 
these forces, if unarranged, uncombined, ununified, 
unutilised by a presiding mind, would give rise to 
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anything entitled to be called a universe. It is 
millions to one that they would never produce the 
simplest of the regular arrangements \Vhich wc 
comprehend under the designation of course of 
nature, or the lowest of vegetable or animal organ- 
isms ; millions of millions to one that they would 
never produce a solar system, the earth, the animal 
kingdom, or human history. No number of ma- 
terial atoms, although eternal and endowed with 
mechanical force, can explain the unity and order 
of the universe, and therefore the supposition of 
their existence does not free us from the necessity 
of believing in a single intelliijent cause — a Su- 
preme Mind — to move and mould, combine and 
adjust, the ultimate atoms of matter into a single 
orderly system. There at once rises the cjuestion, 
Is it really necessary to believ^e both matter and 
mind to be eternal ? No, must be our answer. 
The law of parsimony of causes directly forbids 
the belief, unless we can show that one cause is 
insufficient to explain the universe. And that we 
cannot do. We can show that matter is insuffi- 
cient, — that it cannot account of itself even for the 
physical universe, — but not that fnind is insuffi- 
cient, not tliat mind cannot account for anything 
that is in matter. On what grounds can it be 
shown that a mind possessed of sufficient power to 
originate the universe, the ultimate elements of 
matter being given, could not also have created 
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these elements ? that the Supreme Intelligence, 
which gave to each sun, and planet, and satellite 
its size, - and shape, and position, and motion, 
could not have summoned into being their con- 
stituent particles ? On none whatever. We may 
not understand how they could be created, but 
we have no reason for thinking that they could 
not be created ; and it is surely far easier and far 
more reasonable to believe that they were created, 
than that a countless number of inconceivably 
small indivisible particles of matter, lying far 
beyond the range of any of our senses, but extend- 
ing through immeasurable fields of space, should 
all, inconceivably minute although they be, be self- 
existent and eternal. The man who asks us to 
accept the latter supposition, asks us, it seems to 
me, to believe what is not only as mysterious as 
the self-existence of Deity, but millions of millions 
of times more mysterious. I should require 
strong reasons for assigning infinitely great attri- 
butes to excessively little things, and to an incon- 
ceivable number of them ; but I can in this in- 
stance find no reasons at all. 

Then, in the» third place, any plausible concep- 
tions we can form of the ultimate nature of matter 
lead to the belief that even that is an event or 
effect, a something derivative and caused. It must 
be admitted that the most plausible of these con- 
ceptions are vague and conjectural. We have a 
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practical and relative knowledge of matter which 
is both exact and trustworthy, — a knowledge of 
its properties from which we can mathematically 
deduce a multitude of remote consequences of an 
extremely precise character — but we are hardly 
entitled to characterise as knowledge at all any of 
the views which have been propounded as to what 
it is in itself. It is only the unreflecting who fancy 
that matter in itself is something very clear and 
obvious, which they may a})prchend by merely 
opening their eyes and stretching out their hands. 
Those who have never reasoned on the subject are 
apt to imagine that the nature of matter is of all 
things the easiest to understand, and they un- 
hesitatingly invest it with their own sensations 
and perceptions. That is the so-called common- 
sense view of matter; but the slightest inquiry 
proves it to be delusive and nonsensical. Colour, 
for example, is just what is seen, and sound just 
what is heard ; they are not qualities inherent in 
objects independent of the eye and ear : the matter 
which is suppo.sed to cause by its motions on our 
senses these and other percej)tions of the material 
world, we cannot see, hear, or apprehend by any 
sense. Change our scn.scs and the universe will 
be thereby changed, everything in it becoming 
something other than it was before, green perhaps 
red, the bitter sweet, the loudest noise a gentle 
whisper, the hardest substance soft. As soon, 
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then, as we thoughtfully ask ourselves, What is 
matter ? we begin to discover that it is in itself 
something utterly mysterious. The collection of 
phenomena which we call its properties are quite 
unlike the phenomena of mind in this most im- 
portant respect, that whatever they may be they 
are not what they appear to be. A state of mind 
is what we feel it to be ; a state of matter is cer- 
tainly not what we seem to ourselves to perceive it 
to be. No one, of course, knew all this better than 
Mr Mill. He, as a philosopher, had asked himself 
what matter is ; he had formed a theory in answer 
to the question. And what is his theory.^ Just 
this, — that we cannot find a permanent element in 
matter ; that we have no right to suppose that 
there is a permanent real existence or actual sub- 
stance in matter ; that all that we are warranted 
to affirm about the ultimate nature of matter is 
that it is a permanent possibility, — the permanent 
possibility of sensations. That was the conclusion 
at which he arrived when he theorised on matter 
without any theological aim. But he appears to 
have forgotten it when he came to criticise the 
argument for a first cause. He could not other- 
wise have written as if it were quite certain that 
there was in matter “ a permanent element,” not an 
underlying possibility but an inherent real sub- 
stance. Had he remembered what his own theory 
as to the nature of matter was, he would have 
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avoided as utterly untrue and misleading every 
expression which could suggest the notion of there 
being a permanent element in matter, and would 
have admitted that very probably the permanent 
possibilities of sensation, the causes of all material' 
phenomena, lay in the Divine will, since he had 
been unable to find anything else permanent in 
which they could be supposed to subsist. That is 
a view which many profound thinkers have adopted. 
They have been led to hold that matter is c.sscn- 
tially force, and nothing but force ; that the whole 
material world is ultimately resolvable into forces ; 
and that all its forces are but manifestations or 
outgoings of will-force. If so, the whole material 
world is not only dependent on, but is, the will of 
God, and has no being of any kind apart from the 
will of God. If so, God’s will is not only the cause 
and controlling power of nature, but its substance, 
its self. And this view, that what alone substan- 
tially underlies all the phenomena we designate 
material is an acting mind, an energising will, has 
not only been reached by mental philosophers and 
idealistic speculators, but by those physicists who, 
like Boscovitch and Faraday, ha\ie found them- 
selves forced to conclude that what is constitutive 
of matter is not indivisible particles, even infini- 
tesimally small, but mere centres of force, since 
force necessarily implies some sort of substance, 
and, therefore, spirit where not matter. 
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But suppose the substratum of the universe to 
consist of a countless number of inconceivably 
small indivisible particles of matter, and do \ve not 
even on this hypothesis reach by a single step the 
truth on which theism rests, and on which only 
theism can be based ? “None of the processes of 
nature,” says one of the most eminent of our phy- 
sical philosophers, “ since the time when nature 
began, have produced the slightest difference in 
the properties of any molecule. We are therefore 
unable to ascribe either the existence of the 
molecules or the identity of their properties to 
the operation of any of the causes which we call 
natural. On the other hand, the exact quality of 
each molecule to all others of the same kind gives 
it, as Sir John Herschel has well said, the essential 
character of a manufactured article, and precludes 
the idea of its being eternal and self - existent. 
Thus we have been led, along a strictly scientific 
path, very near to the point at which science must 
stop. Not that science is debarred from studying 
the external mechanism of a molecule which she 
cannot take to pieces, any more than from investi- 
gating an organj^m which she cannot put together. 
But, in tracing back the history of matter, science 
is arrested when she assures herself, on the one 
hand, that the molecule has been made, and on 
the other that it has not been made by any of the 
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processes we call natural."^ I believe that no 
reply to these words of Professor Clerk-Maxwell 
is possible from any one who holds the ordinary 
view of scientific men as to the ultimate constitu- 
tion of matter. They must suppose every atom, 
every molecule, to be of such a nature, to be so 
related to others, and to the universe generally, 
that things may be such as we see them to be ; but 
this their fitness to be built up into the structure of 
the universe is a proof that they have been made 
fit, and since natural forces could not have acted on 
them while not yet existent, a supernatural power 
must have created them, and created them with a 
view to their manifold uses. Every atom, every 
molecule, must, even in what is ultimate in it, 
bear the impress of a Supernatural Power and 
Wisdom ; must, from the very nature of the case, 
reflect the glory of God and proclaim its depend- 
ence upon Him. 

In like manner the latest speculation regarding 
the nature of matter — the vortex-atom theory of 
Sir William Thomson — seems, so far from having 
any tendency to exclude creative action, neces- 
sarily to imply it. He supposes^ that the atoms 
may be small vortex-rings in the ether, the rotating 
portions of a perfect fluid which fills all space. 
But a perfect fluid can neither explain its own 

^ President’s Addre.ss in Transactions of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1870. 
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existence nor the commencement of rotation in 
any part of it. Rotation once commenced in 
a perfect or frictionless and incompressible fluid 
would continue for ever, but it never could nat- 
urally commence. There is nothing in a perfect 
fluid to account either for the origin or cessation 
of rotation, and consequently nothing, on the 
vortex-atom hypothesis, to account either for the 
production or destruction of an atom of matter. 
The origin and cessation of rotation in fluids are 
due to their imperfection, their internal friction, 
their viscosity. The origin or cessation of rotation 
in a perfect fluid must be the effect of surpernatural 
action ; in other words, every vortex-atom must 
owe the rotation which gives it its individuality 
to a Divine impulse. 

A theist has certainly no need, then, to be afraid 
of researches into the ultimate nature of matter. 
Our knowledge thereof is exceedingly small and 
imperfect, but all that we do know of it, all that 
we can even rationally conceive of it, leads to the 
inference that it is not self-existent, but the work of 
God. The farther research is pushed, the more 
clearly, we ma}i be assured, will this become ap- 
parent, for the more wonderfully adapted will the 
ultimate constituents of matter be found for as- 
suming countless forms and composing countless 
objects — the air, the land, the sea, and starry 
heavens, with all that in or on them is. Research 
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has already shown us reason to believe “ that even 
chemical atoms are very complicated structures ; 
that an atom of pure iron is probably a vastly 
more complicated system than that of the planets 
and their satellites ; that each constituent of a 
chemical atom must go through an orbit in the 
millionth part of the twinkling of an eye, in 
which it successively or simultaneously is under 
the influence of many other constituents, or pos- 
sibly comes into collision with them ; that each 
of these particles is, as Sir John Herschcl has 
beautifully said, for ever solving differential equa- 
tions which, if written out in full, might perhaps 
belt the earth.” ^ Now, what does this mean, if 
not that every ultimate atom of matter is full to 
the very heart of it with evidences of the power 
and wisdom of God, and that every particle of 
dust or drop of water is crowded with traces of 
the action of the Divine Reason, not less mar- 
vellous, it may be, than those which astronom}- 
exhibits in the structure of the heavens and the 
evolutions of the heavenly bodies ? Those who 
hoped that molecular science would help them to 
get rid of God have obviously n\ade a profound 
mistake. It has already shown far more clearly 
than ever was or could have been anticipated, that 
every atom of matter points back beyond itself to 
the all-originating will of God, and refuses to 
^ See \V. S. Jevons, Principles of Science, ii. 452, 453. 
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receive the idolatrous homage of those who would 
put it in the place of God. 

To these considerations it has to be added that 
some of our ablest physicists believe that in the 
present age a strictly scientific proof has been 
found of the position that the universe had a 
beginning in time. “According to Sir W. Thom- 
son’s dcducti(ins from Fourier’s Theory of Heat, 
we can trace down the dissipation of heat by con- 
duction and radiation to an infinitely distant time 
when all things will be uniformly cold. But we 
cannot similarly trace the heat -history of the 
universe to an infinite distance in the past. For 
a certain negative value of the time the formulae 
give impossible values, indicating that there was 
some initial distribution of heat which could not 
have resulted, according to known laws of nature, 
from any previous distribution. There are other 
cases in which a consideration of the dissipation 
of energy leads to the conception of a limit to the 
antiquity of the present order of things.” ^ If this 
theory be true, physical science, instead of giving 
any countenance to the notion of matter having 
existed from eternity, distinctly teaches that crea- 
tion took place, that the present system of nature 
and its laws originated at an approximately assign- 
able date in the past. The theory is supported by 
the most eminent physical philosophers of this 

^ Jevons, Principles of Science, ii. 43S. 
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country, and if there be any oversight or error 
in the principles or calculations on which it is 
founded, it would appear not to have been as 
yet detected. It is a theory on which, however, 
only specialists are entitled to pronounce judg- 
ment ; and therefore, although those who assume 
that matter was not created are bound to refute 
it, I do not wish myself to lay any stress upon 
it — the more especially as I believe that apart 
from it there is amply sufficient evidence for 
holding that “ Nature is but the name for an 
effect whose cause is God.” ^ 


11 . 


It seems to me, then, that the universe, when 
examined, must be concluded to be throughout — 
from centre to circumference — alike in what is 
most permanent and what is most changeable in 
it, — an event or effect, and that its only adequate 
cause is a Supreme Intelligence. It is only such 
a cause which is sufficient to explain the universe 
as we know it, and that universe is what has to be 
explained. The assertion of Kant" that the prin- 
ciple of causality cannot take us beyond the limits 
of the sensible world is only true if causality be 
confined to strictly material events which display- 
no signs of law and order, and the progress of 

^ See Aj>pcn(lix XL 
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science is one long uninterrupted proof that no 
such events are to be discovered ; that it is hope- 
less to look for them ; that matter and its changes 
are ordained, arranged, adjusted phenomena. The 
assertion of Kant is clearly false, if we are not to 
exclude from the event anything which demands 
explanation ; if we are to reason from the universe 
itself and not /rom its name ; if we are to infer a 
particular cause from a knowledge of the nature of 
a given particular event. This, the so-called con- 
crete use of the principle of causality, is the only 
use of it which is ■ legitimate, the only use of it 
which is not extremely childish. 

The opposite — the absurd — notion that the 
principle of causality is abstractly applied, has led 
some to argue that it leads legitimately to nothing 
else than an infinite regress — an eternal succession 
of causes and effects. But to whatever it may lead, 
it certainly does not lead to that conclusion, and 
has never led any human being, either legitimately 
or illegitimately, to that conclusion. Those even 
who have maintained that the principle of causal- 
ity cannot lead to a first cause, to an eternal self- 
existent cause,*but only to an eternal succession 
of causes and effects, have all, without a single 
exception, allowed themselves to be led by it to 
a first cause and not to an eternal succession of 
causes. They have all believed what they say 
they ought to have disbelieved ; they have all 
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disbelieved what they say they ought to have 
believed. They have all accepted as true that 
there is a first and self-existent cause, although 
some have supposed it to be matter, some mind, 
some within the world, some without the world. 
They have differed as to what it is, but not as to 
that it is. None of them have adopted the con- 
clusion to which they have said ,,the argument 
founded on causation logically leads. No man 
has ever adopted that conclusion. The human 
mind universally and instantaneously rejects it 
as inconceivable, unthinkable, self-contradictory, 
absurd. We may believe either in a self-c.^istent 
God or in a self-existent world, and must believe 
in one or the other ; we cannot believe in an 
infinite regress of causes. The alternatives of a 
self-existent cause and an infinite regress of causes 
are not, as some would represent, equally credible 
alternatives. The one is an indubitable truth, the 
other is a manifest absurdity. The one all men 
believe, the other no man believes. 

This takes away, it seems to me, all force from 
the objection that the argument founded on the 
principle of causality when it infbrs God as the 
self-existent cause of the universe infers more than 
is strictly warranted, a self-existent cause being 
something which does not in itself fall under the 
principle of causality. That every event must 
have a cause will be valid, it is said, for an endless 
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series of causes and effects ; but if you stop, if you 
affirm the existence of what is uncaused, of what 
is at once, as it were, cause and effect, you may 
affirm what is true, but you affirm also what is 
independent of the principle of causation. You 
claim more than your argument entitles you to ; 
you are not developing a logical conclusion, but 
concealing under a term which seems to express 
the same idea what is really the vaulting of the 
mind to a higher idea which cannot be expressed 
under the form efficient cause at all. 

Now, of course, a self-existent cause does not 
in itself come completely under the law of caus- 
ality. That law cannot inform us what self-exist- 
ence is. A self-existent cause, however, may be 
known as well as any other cause by its effects. 
The mind may rise to it from its effects. The 
principle of causality may lead up to it, although 
it does not include within itself the proof of the 
self-existence of the cause. It may at the last 
stage be attached to some other principle which 
compels the affirmation of the self- existence of 
the cause reached ; in other words, the affirmation 
that the first cahse is a self-existent cause, may be 
a distinct mental act not necessitated by the prin- 
ciple of causality itself. It may either be held 
that this mental necessity is the reason why we 
cannot entertain the thought of an infinite regress 
of causes, or that the incapacity of the mind to 
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regard the thought of an infinite regress of causes 
as other than self-contradictory, is the explanation 
of its felt necessitation to affirm a self- existent 
cause ; in which latter case the principle of caus- 
ality really necessitates a belief in the ungenerated 
and self-existent Both of these views are plaus- 
ible, and which of them is true is an interesting 
subject of metaphysical investigatiQn, but it is one 
of no practical consequence in the inquiry on which 
we are engaged. The principle of causality can 
lead us up from all things which have on them the 
marks of having begun to be, and if we at length 
come to something which bears no such marks, be 
it matter or be it mind, no man can doubt, or does 
doubt, that something to be self- existent. This 
difficulty about arriving at a self-existent cause 
by the principle of causality, will be worth the 
attention of the theist when it is attended to by 
any one else, — when any atheist or any anti-theist 
of any kind is prepared to deny that the last cause 
in the order of knowledge, and the first in the 
order of existence, must be a self-existent cause — 
but not until then ; and it is mere sophistry to 
represent it as of practical importance. Whenever 
we come to an existence which we cannot regard 
as an effect or thing generated in time, we, either 
in consequence of the very nature of the causal 
judgment, or of some self-evident condition or con- 
ditions of knowledge necessarily attached thereto. 
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attribute to it self- existence and eternity. We 
may dispute as to whether this is done in the one 
or the other of these two ways, but that is a 
merely theoretical question ; that every one does, 
and must, as a reasonable being, do it, is what no 
man disputes, or can dispute, — and this alone is of 
practical consequence. 

Another admission must be made by every man 
who reflects carefully on the nature of causation. 
To say that the idea of cause can never demand 
belief in an uncaused cause, sounds as self-evident; 
to say that the idea of cause can find no satisfac- 
tion save in the belief of an uncaused cause, sounds 
as a paradox ; but let a man meditate for a little 
with real thoughtfulness on the meaning of these 
two statements, and he cannot fail to perceive that 
the former is an undeniable falsehood, and the 
latter an undeniable truth. An uncaused cause, 
a first cause, alone answers truly to the idea of a 
cause. A secondary cause, in so far as second- 
ary, in so far as caused, is not a cause. I witness 
some event — some change. I am compelled as a 
rational being to seek its cause. I reach it only 
to find that thi# cause was due to a prior cause. 
What has happened t The cause from which I 
have had to go back has ceased to be a cause ; 
the cause to which I have had to go back has be- 
come the cause of two effects, but it will remain 
so only if I arn not reasonably bound to seek a 
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cause for it. If I am, its causality must pass over 
to its explanatory antecedent. We may go back 
a hundred, a thousand, a million times, but if the 
last cause reached be not truly a first cause, an 
uncaused cause, the idea of cause in our mind will 
be as unsatisfied at the end of our search as at the 
beginning, and the whole process of investigation 
will be aimless and mean inH ess. A true cause is 

o 

one to which the reason not only moves but in 
which it rests, and except in a first cause the mind 
cannot rest. A first cause, however, is certainly 
not one which has been itself caused. 

We are warranted, then, in looking upon the 
universe as an event or effect, and we may be cer- 
tain that it is not the last link of an infinite chain 
of causes and effects, or of any series of causes and 
effects, long or short, suspended upon nothing. No 
chain or scries can be, properly speaking, infinite, or 
without a first link or term. The universe has a 
First Cause. And its First Cause, I must proceed 
to remark, reason and observ^ation alike lead us to 
believe must be one — a single cause. When one 
First Cause is sufficient to explain all the facts, it 
is contrary to reason to suppose another or several. 
We must prove that no one First Cause could 
account for the universe before we can be entitled 
to ascribe it to more causes than one. The First 
Cause, we shall further see afterwards, must have 
attributes which no two or more beings can be 
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supposed to possess, which one being alone can 
possess. Then the character of the effect itself 
refers us back to a single cause. A belief in more 
gods than one not only finds no support in the 
universe, but, as the very word universe indicates, 
is contradicted by it. For, numerous and diverse 
as are the objects in nature, they are so constituted 
and connected — so dependent on and related to 
one another — *as to compose a whole which ex- 
hibits a marvellous unity in variety. Everything 
counteracts or balances or assists something else, 
and thus all things proclaim their common depen- 
dence on One Original. Co-ordinate things must 
all be derivative and secondary, and all things in 
nature are co-ordinate parts of a stupendous sys- 
tem. Each one of us knows, for example, that a 
few years ago he was not, and that in a few years 
hence the place which knows him now will know 
him no more ; and each one of us has been often 
taught by the failure of his plans, and the dis- 
appointment of his hopes, and the vanity of his 
efforts, that there are stronger forces and more 
important interests in the world than his own, and 
that he is in th% grasp of a Power which he can- 
not resist — which besets him behind and before, 
and hems him in on all sides. When w^e extend 
our view, we perceive that this is as true of others 
as of ourselves, and that it is true even, in a mea- 
sure, of all finite things. No man lives or dies to 
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himself; no object moves and acts absolutely from 
and for itself alone. This reveals a single all- 
originating, all-pervading, all-sustaining principle. 
These manifold mutually dependent existences 
imply one independent existence. The limitations 
assigned to all individual persons and things point 
to a Being which limits them all. Particular causes 
and secondary movements lead back to “a cause 
of causes,” “a first mover, itself immovable, yet 
making all things else to move.” 

The first cause must be far more truly and pro- 
perly a cause than any secondary cause. In fact, 
as we have already seen, a secondary cause is not 
.strictly a cause ; so far as secondary, it merely 
transmits to its consequent what it has received 
from its antecedent. There may be a succession 
of a thousand such causes in a process, yet the 
first cau.se is also the last, and there is, in fact, all 
through, but one cause ; the others merely convey 
and communicate its force. A machine, however 
numerous its parts and movements, does not 
create the least amount of force ; on the contrary, 
the most perfect machine wastes and absorbs some 
of the force which is imparted to it The universe, 
so far as subject to mechanical laws, is merely a 
machine which transmits a given quantity of force, 
but which no more creates it than it creates itself 
The author of that force is the one true cause of 
all physical phenomena. Life is probably, and 
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mind is certainly, not entirely explicable on me- 
chanical principles ; but neither life nor mind can 
be maintained to do more than to determine the 
direction of application of the power implanted in 
them, or rendered accessible to them, through the 
working of the first cause. All things must, conse- 
quently, “ live, move, and have their being" therein. 
It is at their end as well as a^t their origin ; it en- 
compasses them, all round ; it penetrates them, all 
through. The least things are not merely linked 
on to it through intermediate agencies which go 
back an enormous distance, but are immediately 
present to it, and filled to the limit of their fac- 
ulties with its power. It is in every ray of sun- 
light, every breath of wind, and blade of grass ; 
it is the source and life of all human minds and 
hearts. The pantheist errs not so much in what 
he affirms of it, as in what he denies to it. 

This cause — the cause of causes — must, it is 
further obvious, be in possession of a power far 
beyond the comprehension of our reasons or ima- 
ginations. All other power is derived from its 
power. All the power which is distributed and 
distinguished in, secondary causes must be com- 
bined and united in the first cause. Now, think 
wliat an enormous power there is displayed even 
in this world. In every half-ounce of coal there is 
stored up power enough, if properly used, to draw 
two tons a mile. How vast, then, the power which 
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God has deposited in the coal-beds of the world 
alone ! The inhabitants of this little island, by 
availing themselves of the natural forces whicli 
Providence has placed at their disposal, annually 
accomplish more work than could by any possi- 
bility be effected by the inhabitants of the whole 
earth, if they exerted merely the power which is in 
their own bodies, the power of human bones and 
muscles. And yet there can be little doubt that, 
even in this country, we make no use at all of 
many natural agents, and only a wasteful use of 
any of them. “ Weigh the earth on which we dwell,” 
says an astronomer ; “ count the millions of its in- 
habitants that have come and gone for the last six 
thousand years ; unite their strength into one arm ; 
and test its power in an effort to move the earth. It 
could not stir it a single foot in a thousand years ; 
and yet, under the omnipotent hand of God, not a 
minute passes that it does not fly far more than 
a thousand miles.” The earth, however, is but a 
mere atom in the universe. Through the vast 
abysses of space there are scattered countless 
systems, at enormous distances, yet all related ; 
glorious galaxies of suns, planets, satellites, comets, 
all sweeping onwards in their appointed courses. 
How mighty the arm which impels and guides 
the whole! God can do all that, for He continu- 
ally does it. How much more He could do than 
He does, we cannot know. The power of no true 
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cause, of no free cause, is to be measured by what 
it does. It must be adequate to produce its actual 
effects, but it may be able to produce countless 
merely possible effects. It has power over its 
powers, and is not necessitated to do all that it is 
callable of doing. It is difficult, perhaps, to show 
that the universe is not infinite. It is obviously 
unreasonable and presumptuous to deny that the 
power of its Author may be infinite. And yet we 
find men who do so. For example, the late Mr 
John Stuart Mill, for no better reasons than that 
nature sometimes drowns men, and burns them, 
and that child-birth is a painful process, main- 
tained that God could not possibly be infinite. 
I shall not say what I think of such an argument. 
What it proves is not the finiteness of God, but 
the littleness of a human intellect. The mind of 
man never shows itself so small as when it tries 
to measure the attributes and limit the greatness 
of its Creator. 

A first cause, we have already seen, must be a 
free cause. It cannot have been itself caused. It is 
absurd to look for it among effects. But we never 
get out of the sphere of effects until we enter that 
of free agency ; until we emerge from the natural 
into the spiritual ; until we leave matter and reach 
mind. The first cause must, indeed, be in — all 
through — the universe ; but it must also be out of 
the universe, anterior to, and above the universe. 


1 
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The idea of cause is a delusion — the search for 
causes an inexplicable folly — if there be no first 
cause, and if that first cause be not a free cause, 
a Will, a Spirit, a Person. Those who object to 
the causation nr<j:;umcnt, that it docs not take us 
beyond the world — does not lead us up to a per- 
sonal cause of the world — have failed to appre- 
hend what causation signifies. Secondary causes 
may not be true causes, and )'et reason be trust- 
worthy, for there is that behind them on which it 
can fall back ; but if there be no first cause, or if 
the first cause be not free, reason is throughout a 
lie. Reason, if honest and consistent, cannot in its 
pursuit of causes stop short of a rational will. That 
alone answers to and satisfies its idea of a cause. 

The most rapid glance at the univ’erse power- 
fully confirms the conclusion that its first cause 
can only be a Mind, a Reason. The universe is a 
universe ; that is to say, it is a whole, a unit}’, a 
s}\stem. The first cause. of it, therefore, in creating 
and su.staining it, must comprehend, act on, and 
guide it as a systematic whole ; must have created 
all things with reference to each other; and must 
continually direct them towards a preconceived 
goal. The complex and harmonious constitution 
of the universe is the expression of a Divine Idea, 
of a Creative Reason. This thought brings me to 
my next argument and next lecture.^ 

^ See Appendix XII. 
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LFXTURE V. 

THE ARGUMENT FRCRM ORDER. 


1 . 


The prevalence of order in nature has already 
been referred to as contributing to prove that the 
universe is an event, a generated existence, a 
something which once began to be. It will now 
be brought forward as in itself a manifestation of, 
and consequently a ground for believing in, a Su- 
preme Mind. Where order meets us, the natural 
and immediate inference is that there is the work 
of intelligence. And order meets us everywhere 
in the universe. It covers and pervades the uni- 
verse. It is obvious to the ordinary naked eye, 
and spreads fai^* beyond the range of disciplined 
vision when assisted by all the instruments and 
appliances which science and art have been able 
to invent. It is conspicuous alike in the archi- 
tecture of the heavens and the structure of a fea- 
ther or a leaf. It goes back through all the epochs 
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of human history, and all the aj^es of geological 
and astronomical time. It is the common work of 
all the sciences to discover and explain the order 
in the universe. There is no true science which is 
not constantly making new and fuller discoveries 
of the order in nature, — the order within us and 
without us ; not one which is not cv'er increasingU- 
establishing that in order all things move and have 
their being. What is maintained by the theist is, 
that this order, the proof of which is the grand 
achievement of science, universall}' implies mind ; 
that all relations of order — all laws and uniformi- 
ties — arc c\’idenccs of an intelligent cause. 

The order which science finds in nature mav 
be described as cither general or special, although 
in strictness the difference between them is onl\- 
a difference of degree, the former Ijeing the more 
and the latter the less general, or the fermer beino 
the less and the latter the more special. In what 
may be crdled general order, that which strikes us 
chiefl}' is regularity; in what may be called special 
order, that which chiefly strikes us is adaptation or 
adjustment. In inorganic nature general order is 
the more conspicuous ; in organic nature special 
order. Astronomy discloses to us relations of 
number and proportion so far-reaching that it al- 
most seems as if nature were “a living arithmetic 
in its development, a realised geometry in its re- 
pose." Biology, on the other hand, impresses us 
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by showing the delicacy and subtlety of the ad- 
justment of part to part, of part to whole, and of 
whole to surroundings, in the organic world. There 
is, perhaps, sufficient difference between these two 
kinds of order to warrant their being viewed sejja- 
rately, and as each furnishing the basis of an ar- 
gument for the existence of God. The argument 
from rcgulari ty h as sometimes been kept apart 
from the argument from adjustment. The former 
infers the universe to be an effect of mind because 
it is characterised by pi'oportion or harmony, which 
is held to be only explicable by the operation of 
mind. The latter draws the same inference be- 
cause the universe contains countless complex 
wholes, of which the parts are so collocated and 
combined as to co-operate with one another in the 
attainment of certain results ; and this, it is con- 
tended, implies an intelligent purpose in the pri- 
mary cause of these things. 

While we may readily admit the distinction to 
be so far valid, it is certainly not absolute. Regu- 
larity and adjustment are rather different aspects 
of order than different kinds of order, and, so far 
from excluding* each other, they will be found 
implying each other. It is obvious that even the 
most specialised adjustments of organic structure 
and activity presuppose the most general and 
simple uniformities of purely physical nature. 
Such cases of adjustment comprehend in fact 
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many cases of regularity. It is less obvious, but 
not less true, that wherever regularity can be 
traced adjustment will also be found, if the search 
be carried far enough. The regularity disclosed 
by astronomy depends on adjustment as regards 
magnitude, weight, distance, &c., in the celestial 
bodies, just as the adjustments brought to light 
by biology depend on the general regularity of 
the course of nature. There is no law of nature 
so simple as not to presuppose in every instance 
of its action at least two things related to one 
another in the manner which is meant when we 
speak of adjustment. It being thus impossible to 
separate regularity from adjustment as regards the 
phenomena of the universe, it seems unnecessary 
to attempt by abstraction to separate them in the 
theological argumentation, while giving a rapid 
general glance at the phenomena which display 
them. 

The physical universe has, perhaps, no more 
general characteristic than this, — its laws arc ma- 
thematical relations. The law of gravitation, which 
rules all masses of matter, great or small, heav\' 
or light, at all distances, is a dehnite numerical 
law. The curves which the heavenly bodies de- 
scribe under the influence of that law are the ellipse, 
circle, parabola, and hyperbola — or, in other words, 
they all belong to the class of curves called conic 
sections, the properties of which mathematicians 
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liad begun to investigate nearly twenty centuries 
before Newton established that whatever was true 
of them might be directly transferred to the hea- 
vens, since the planets revolve in ellipses, the satel- 
lites of Jupiter in circles, and the comets in ellip- 
tical, parabolic, and hyperbolic orbits. The law 
of chemical combination, through which the whole 
world of matter has been built up out of a few 
elements, always admits of precise numerical ex- 
pression. So does the law of the correlation of 
heat and gravitation. Each colour in the rainbow 
is due to a certain number of undulations of the 
luminiferous medium in a given space. Each note 
in the scale of harmony is due to a certain number 
of vibrations per second. Each crystal is a geo- 
metrical construction. The pistils of flowers, and 
the feathers in the wings and tails of birds, are all 
numbered. If nature had not thus been ruled by 
numerical laws, the mathematical sciences might 
have existed, but they would have had no other 
use than to exercise the intellect, whereas they 
have been the great instruments of physical in- 
vestigation. They are the creations of a mental 
power which, \v 4 iile occupied in their origination 
and elaboration, requires to borrow little, if any- 
thing, from matter ; and yet, it is only with their 
help that the constitution of the material universe 
has been displayed, and its laws have been dis- 
covered, with that high measure of success of 



which physicists are so proud. But they could 
not have been applied to the universe at all unless 
its order had been of the exact numerical and 
geometrical kind which has been indicated ; un- 
less masses had attracted each other, and elements 
combined with each other, in invariable propor- 
tions; unless “the waters had been measured as 
if in the hollow of a hand, the heaven meted out 
as with a span, the dust of the earth comprehended 
in a measure, and tlie mountains weighed in scales 
and the hills in a balance.” Now it is possible to 
deny that things have been thus weighed, mea- 
sured, and numbered by a Creative Intelligence, 
but not that they have been weighed, measured, 
and numbered. If we are to give any credit to 
science, there can be no doubt about the weights 
and measures and numbers. This question, then, 
is alone left, — Could anything else than intelli- 
gence thus weigh, measure, and number.^ Could 
mere matter know the abs^^rusest ])roperties of space 
and time and number, so as to obey them in the 
wondrous way it does ? Could what has taken so 
much mathematical knowledge and research to 
apprehend, have originated with vhat was wholly 
ignorant of all quantitative relations ^ Or must not 
the order of the universe be due to a mind whose 
thoughts as to these relations arc liigh above even 
tho.se of the profoundest mathematicians, as are 
the heavens above the earth ? If the universe were 
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created by an intelligence conversant with quan* 
titative truth, it is easy to understand why it should 
be ruled by definitely quantitative laws ; but that 
there should be such laws in a universe which did 
not originate in intelligence, is not only inexpli- 
cable but inconceivably improbable. There is not 
merely in that case no discoverable reason why 
there should be any numerically definite law in 
nature, but the probability of there being no law 
or numerical regularity of any kind is exceedingly 
great, and of there being no law-governed universe 
incalculably great. Apart from the supposition of 
a Supreme Intelligence, the chances in favour of 
disorder against order, of chaos against cosmos, of 
tlie numerically indefinite and inconstant against 
the definite and constant, must be pronounced all 
but infinite. The belief in a Divine Reason is 
alone capable of rendering rational the fact that 
mathematical truths are realised in the material 
world. ^ 

The celestial bodies were among the earliest 
objects of science, and befi)re there was any 
science they stimulated religious thought and 
awakened religious feeling. The sun and moon 
have given rise to so extraordinary a number of 
myths that some authors have referred to them 
the whole of heathen mythology. There can be 
little doubt that the growth of a.stronomical know- 
^ See Appendix XIII. 
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ledge contributed greatly to bring about the 
transition from polytheism to monotheism, and 
that so soon as the heavens were clearly under- 
stood to be subject to law, and the countless 
bodies which circle in them not to be independent 
agents but parts or members of a single mechanical 
or organic system, the triumph of the latter was 
for ever secured. No science, indeed, has hitherto 
had so much influence on man’s reli<^ious beliefs as 
astronomy, although there may now apj^ear to be 
indications that chemistry and biology will rival it 
in this respect in the future. And it has been thus 
influential chiefly because through its whole his- 
tory it has been a continuous, conspicuous, and 
ever-advancing, ever-expanding demonstration of 
a reign of law on the most magnificent scale, — a 
demonstration begun when with unassisted \’ision 
men first attempted roughly to distribute the stars 
into groups or constellations, and far from yet 
ended when the same laws of gravitation, light, 
heat, and chemical combination which rule on 
earth have been proved to rule on orbs so distant 
that their rays do not reach us in a thousand years. 
The system of which our earth •is a member is 
va.st, varied, and orderly, the planets and satellites 
of which it is composed being so adjusted as 
regards magnitude and mass, distance, rate, and 
plane of direction, &c., that the whole is stable and 
secure, while part ministers to part as organ to 
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organ in an animal body. Our own planet, for 
example, is so related to the sun and moon that 
seed-time and harvest never fail, and the ebb and 
flow of the tides never deceive us. And the solar 
system is but one of hundreds of millions of 
systems, some of which are incalculably larger 
than it, yet the countless millions of suns and stars 
thus “ profusely scattered o’er the void immense” 
are so arranged and distributed in relation to one 
another, and in accordance with the requirements 
of the profoundest mathematics, as to secure the 
safety of one and all, and to produce everywhere 
harmony and beauty. Each orb is affecting the 
orbit of every other — each is doing what, if un- 
checked, would destroy itself and the entire sys- 
tem — but so wondrously is the whole constructed 
that these seemingly dangerous disturbances are 
the very means of preventing destruction and 
securing the universal welfare, being due to re- 
ciprocally compensating forces which in given 
times exactly balance one another. Is it, I ask, 
to be held as evidence of the power of the human 
mind that it should have been able, after many 
centuries of combined and continuous exertion, to 
compute, with approximate accuracy, the paths and 
perturbations of the planets which circle round 
our sua and the returns of a few comets, but as no 
evidence even of the existence of mind in the First 
Cause of things that the paths and perturbations 
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of millions on millions of suns and planets and 
comets should have been determined, with perfect 
precision, for all the ages past and future of their 
existence, so that, multitudinous as they are, 
each proceeds safely on its destined way, and all 
united form a glorious harmony of structure and 
motion ? ^ 

A much more recent science than astronomy, 
the science of chemistry, undertakes to instruct us 
as to the composition of the universe, and it is 
marvellous how much it can tell us c\'en of the 
composition of the stars. What, then, is its most 
general and certain result? Just thi.s, that order 
of the strictest kind, the mo.st definite proportimis, 
are wrought into the very structure of every world, 
and of every compound object in the world, air 
and water, earth and mineral, plant and animal. 
The vast variety of visible substances are reducible 
to rather more than sixty constituent elements, 
each of which has not only its own peculiar pro- 
perties but its own definite and unvarying com- 
bining proportions with other elements, so that 
amidst the prodigious number of combinations 
all is strictly ordered, numerically- exact. There 
is no chemical union possible except when the 
elements bear to each other a numerically con- 
.stant ratio. Different compounds are always the 
products of the combination of the elements in 

^ See Appendix XIV. 
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different yet strictly definite proportions, there 
bcine no intermediate combinations, no transi- 
tional compounds. If each element did not admit 
of union with many others, the world would 
dead and poor, its contents few and unvaried ; if 
their unions were not always regulated by law, 
disorder would everywhere prevail. How comes 
it that they are so made in relation to one another 
that their manifold unions are ever regulated by 
law, and generate an endless variety of admirable 
}jroducts } Who made them thus t Did they 
make themselves t or, did any blind force make 
them ? Reason answers that they must have been 
tnade by an intelligence which wanted them for 
its purposes. When the proportions of the ele- 
mentary constituents are altered, the same elements 
produce the mo.st diverse substances with the most 
dissimilar and even opposite properties, charcoal 
and diamond, a deadly poison or the breath of 
life, theine or strychnine. These powers all 
work together for good ; but if they worked even 
a very little differentl}^ — if the circumstances in 
wliich they work, not to .speak of the laws by 
which they wori:, were altered — they would spread 
destruction and death through the universe. The 
atmosphere is rather a mixture than a combination 
of chemical elements, but it is a mixture in which 
the constituents are proportioned to each other in 
the only way which fits it to sustain the lives of 
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plants and animals, and to accomplish its many 
other important services ; and wonderful in the 
extreme is the provision made for the constant 
restoration of the due proportions amidst per- 
petual oscillations. One of the chiefs of modern 
chemistry, Baron Liebig, points to what takes 
place when rain falls on the soil of a field adapt- 
ed for vegetable growth as to something which 
“ effectuall}^ strikes all human wisdom dumb.” 
“During the filtration of rain-water,” he says, 
“ through the soil, the earth does not surrender 
one particle of all the nutritive matter which it 
contains available for vegetable growth (such as 
potash, silicic acid, ammonia, &c.) ; the most un- 
interm ittent rain is unable to abstract from it 
(except by the mechanical action of floods) any 
of the chief requisites for its fertility. The par- 
ticles of mould not only firmly retain all matter 
nutritive to vegetable growth, but also immediately 
absorb such as are contained in the rain-water 
(ammonia, potash, &c.) But only such substances 
are completely absorbed from the water as are in- 
dispensable requisites for vegetable growth ; others 
remain either entirely or for the most part in a 
state of solution.” The laws and uses of light and 
heat, electricity and magnetism, and the adjust- 
ments which they presuppose, all point not less 
clearly to the ordinances of a supremely profound 
and accurate mind. In a word, out of a few ele- 
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ments endowed with definite powers, this world 
with its air and its seas, its hills and valleys, its 
vegetable forms and animal frames, and other 
worlds innumerable, have been built up by long- 
sustained and endlessly-varied processes of chemi- 
cal synthesis mostly conducted under conditions 
so delicately adjusted to the requirements of each 
case, that the ablest chemists, with all their instru- 
ments and artifices, cannot even reproduce them on 
any scale however small. Can these elements be 
reasonably thought of as having been unfashioned 
and unprepared, or these processes as having been 
uninstituted and unpresided over by intelligence 
The sciences of geology and palaeontology dis- 
close to us the history of our earth and of its 
vegetable and animal organisms. They prove that 
for countless ages, that from the inconceivably 
remote period of the deposition of the Laurentian 
rocks, light and heat, air and moisture, land and 
sea, and all general physical forces, have been so 
arranged and co-ordinated as to produce and 
maintain a state of things which secured during 
all these countless ages life and health and pleasure 
for the countless millions of individuals contained 
in the multitude of species of creatures which have 
contemporaneously or successively peopled the* 
earth. The sea, with its winds and waves, its 
streams and currents, its salts, its flora and fauna, 

^ See Appendix XV. 
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teems with adaptations no less than the land. 
Probably no one has studied it with more care 
or to more purpose than Lieutenant Maury ; and 
his well-known work on its physical geography 
proceeds throughout on the principle that “ he who 
would understand its phenomena must cease to 
regard it as a waste of waters, and view it as the 
expression of One Thouglit, a unity with har- 
monies which One Intelligence, and One Intel- 
ligence alone, could utter ; ” while many of its 
pages might appropriately be read as a com- 
mentary on these lines of Wordsworth, — 

“ Huge (.)ccan sliows, within liis yellow strand, 

A habitation maivellously planned, 

For life to occupy in love and rest/’ 

The sciences referred to certify further, that as 
regards the various forms of life there has been 
from the time when it can be first traced to the 
present day “advance and progress in the main,'’ 
and that the history of the earth corresponds 
throughout with the history of life on the earth, 
while each age prepares for the coming of another 
better than itself. But advance and progress pre- 
suppose intelligence, because they cannot be 
rationally conceived of apart from an ideal goal 
foreseen and selected. Volumes might be written 
to show how subtly and accurately external nature 
is adjusted to the requirements of vegetable and 
animal life, and how vegetable and animal life are 
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inter-related ; nay, even on how well the earth 
is fitted for the development and happiness of 
man. Think of the innumerable points of con- 
tact and connection, for example, between physi- 
cal geography and political economy, which all 
indicate so many harmonies between the earth 
and man’s economical condition, capacities, and 
history.^ 

The vegetable and animal kingdoms viewed 
generally, are also striking instances of unity of 
plan, of progressive order, of elaborately adjusted 
system. There are general principles of structure 
and general laws of development common to all 
organisms, constituting a plan of organisation cap- 
able of almost infinite variation, which underlies 
all the genera and orders of living creatures, vege- 
table and animal. It comprehends a number of 
subordinate plans which involve very abstract 
conceptions, and which even the ablest naturalists 
still very imperfectly comprehend. These higher 
plans would probably never have been thought of 
but for the detection of the numerous phenomena 
which seemed on a superficial view irreconcilable 
with the idea of* purpose in creation. Just as it 
was those so-called “disturbances” in the planetary 
orbits, which appeared at first to point to some dis- 
order and error in the construction of the sidereal 
system, that prompted Lagrange to the investiga- 

• ^ See Appendix XVI. 
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tions which resulted in establishing that the order 
of the heavens was of a sublimer and more re- 
markable character than had been imagined, essen- 
tially including these apparent disturbances, so it 
has been the seeming exceptions to plan which are 
witnessed in rudimentary and aborted organs (such 
as the wing- bones in wingless birds, the finger- 
bones in horses, the legs below the skin in ser- 
pents, the teeth which never cut the gums in 
whales, &c.), that have indicated to modern biol- 
ogists a unity of organisation far more compre- 
hensive and wonderful than had jireviously been 
suspected. The larger and more ideal order thus 
brought to light as ruling in the organic world is 
one which could only have originated in a mind 
of unspeakable power and perfection. And it not 
only thus testifies directly of itself in favour of a 
Divine Intelligence, but the recognition of it, while 
correcting in some respects earlier conceptions as 
to the place of utility in nature, far from proving 
that utility has been disregarded or sacrificed, 
shows that each organ has been formed, not only 
with reference to its actual use in a given indi- 
vidual or species, but to the c^oacity of being 
applied to use in countless other individuals and 
species.! 

When we enter into the examination of organi- 
sation in itself, adjustment becomes still more 

^ See Appendix XVI 1. 
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obvious in the processes of growth, reproduction, 
fructification, &c., in plants and animals, and in 
the provisions for locomotion, for securing food 
and shelter, for sight, hearing, &c., in the latter. 
The great physician, Sir Charles Bell, devoted a 
whole treatise to point out those which are to be 
found in the hand alone. The arrangement of 
bones, muscleg, joints and other parts in the limb 
of a tiger or the wing of an eagle are not less 
admirable. The eye and car are singularl}^ exqui- 
site structures, the former being far the most per- 
fect of optical, and the latter far the most perfect 
of acoustic instruments. Instances of this sort are, 
indeed, so remarkable, and so irresistibly convinc- 
ing to most minds, that some theists have con- 
sented to rest on them exclusively the inference of 
a designing intelligence. They would grant that 
the evidences of purpose are only to be traced in 
organisation. The limitation is inconsistent and 
untenable, but not inexplicable. The adjustment 
of parts to one another, and their co-ordination as 
means to an end, are not more certainly c.xistent 
in fitting the eye to see and the ear to hear than in 
securing the stability of the solar system, but they 
are more obviously visible because compressed into 
a compass easily grasped and surveyed ; because 
organ and function are the most specialised kinds 
of means and ends ; because organisms are the 
ir;ost curiously and conspicuously elaborate ex- 
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amples of order. And as the telescope can show 
us no end of the simple and majestic order of the 
heavens, so the microscope can show us no end of 
the exquisite and impressive order which discloses 
even 

In Nature’s most minute desipi, 

Tlie siq-nalure UTid stamp of power divine ; 

Contrivance intricate, expressed with case, 

Where unassisted sight no beauty sees. 

The sliapely limb and lubricated joint 
Wdtliin the small dimensions of a point ; 

INIuscle and nerve miraculously spun, 

His mighty work, who si>eaks and it is done. 

The Invisible, in things scarce seen revealed, 

To whom an atom is an ample field.” — (Cowpkr.)^ 

The traces of a Supreme Reason crowd still more 
upon the vision when wc come to the human mind,—- 

The varied scene of quick compounded thought, 

And where the mixing passions endless shift.” 

— (Thomson.) 

The mere existence of originated minds necessarily 
implies the existence of an unoriginated mind. 
“What can be more absurd,” asks Montesquieu, 
“than to imagine that a blind fatalistic force has 
produced intelligent beings } ” The complicated 
and refined adjustments of the body to the mind, 
and of the mind to the body, are so numerous and 
interesting that their study luis now become the 
task of a special class of scientific men. A very 


1 See Appendix XVI 11. 
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little diserJer in the organisation of the brain — 
such as even microscopic post-mortem examination 
may fail to detect — suffices to cause hallucinations 
of the senses, to shake intellect from its throne, 
to paralyse the will, and to corrupt the sentiments 
and affections. How precise and skilful must the 
adjustment be between the sound brain and sane 
mind! Who, sufficiently realises the mystery of 
wisdom which lies in the familiar fact that the mind, 
by merely willing to use the members of the body, 
sets in motion instantaneously and unconsciously, 
without effort and without failure, cords and pulle}'s 
and levers, joints and muscles, of which it only 
vaguely, if at all, surmises the existence } The laws 
of our various appetencies, affections, and emotions, 
and their relations to their special ends or objects, 
the nature of the several intellectual faculties and 
their subservience to mental culture, and still more 
the general constitution of the mind as a system 
consisting of a multitude of powers under the 
government of reason and conscience, present to 
us vast fields filled with the evidences of Divine 
Wisdom.^ 

There are ofhers no less extensive and inex- 
haustible in the principles which underlie and 
maintain human society, and those which preside 
over the progressive development of humanity. Po- 
litical economy is the department of social science 

^ See Appendix XTX. 
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which has been cultivated with most success. 
What, then, is its most comprehensive and best 
established theorem ? This — that although the 
great majority of men are moved mainly by self- 
interest, and few seek with much zeal or persist- 
ency the general good, the result of their being 
left in perfect freedom to pursue their own advan- 
tage, so long as they do not outwardly violate the 
rules of justice, is far better for the whole socict}- 
than if they conformed their conduct to any plan 
which human wisdom, aiming directly at the gen- 
eral good, could devise ; nature having provided in 
the principles of the human constitution and the 
circumstances of human life for the selfish plans 
and passions of individuals so neutralising one 
another, so counteracting and counterpoising one 
another, as to secure the social stability and wel- 
fare — as to leave general ideas and interests to rule 
with comparatively little resistance. It is surely 
a natural inference from this that a Supreme Rea- 
son grasps all human reasons, and uses them in 
order to realise a purpose grander and better than 
any which they themselves contemplate. Ilistor}' 
viewed as a whole teaches the same truth on a 
wider scale. An examination of it discloses a 
plan pervading human affairs from the origin of 
man until the present day — a progress which has 
proceeded without break or stoppage, in accord- 
ance with laws which are as yet very imperfectl}" 
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apprehended. Of the countless generations which 
have come and gone like the leaves of the forest, 
for unknown thousands of years, few have had the 
slightest glimpse of the order which connected 
them with their fellows, and embraced their every 
action; fewer still have sought to conform to it; the 
immense majority have set before them only mean 
and narrow schemes for personal good ; all passions 
liave raged and all vices prevailed in their turn ; 
tlierc have been confusion and tumult and war; 
and yet the order, progress, plan of which I speak, 
have been slowly and silently but surely built up. 
In this evolution of order out of the chaos of mil- 
lions on millions of conflicting human wills seeking 
mercl}" their own pleasure, there is, [)erhaps, even a 
more impressive jjroof of the operation of Divine 
W'isdom than in the origination and preservation 
of order among the multitudinous stars of heaven. 
The philoso[)hical historian who has most conclu- 
sivelv shown bv the scrutinv of the chief events 
in the annals of humanity the existence of such a 
progressive plan, is am|)ly justified in arguing that 
it cannot have originated with man, or matter, or 
chance, but mivst be the work of God. “ We have 
passed in review,” he say.s, “all the theories ima- 
gined by philosophers and historians to explain 
tlie mysterious fiict that there is in the life of man 
unfolded in history a succession, a plan, a develop- 
ment, which cannot be referred to man himself. 
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Some, despairing from the outset to find a solu- 
tion, make of their ignorance a blind power which 
they call hazard. Evidently that is no solution. 
Hazard is a word, and nothing more. Other writers 
— the majority of writers — say that this mysterious 
power is nature, under the form of climate, or 
races, or the whole of the physical influences which 
act on the moral world. But what is nature } 

t 

Whence has it this power, this foresight, this in- 
telligence, whicli are so conspicuous in tlic course 
of our destinies.^ If nature is matter, and noth- 
ing but matter, that too is no an.swer. Who will 
believe that matter acts with wisdom — with intel- 
ligence } Where there is intelligent action there 
must be an intelligent being ; therefore nature 
leads us to God. Finally, there are those who 
substitute for nature general laws. But do not 
laws suppose a legislator ? and who can this legis- 
lator be, if not God ? ” ^ 

There is, then, everywhere, both in the physical 
and moral worlds, order and adaptation, propor- 
tion and co-ordination, and there is very widely 
present progress — order which advances in a cer- 
tain direction to a certain end, which is until rea- 
lised only an ideal. This is the state of things 
which science discloses. The question is, Is this 
state of things intelligible on any other supposi- 
tion than that of a designing mind ? The theist 
. ^ See Appendix XX. 
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holds tliat it is not ; that it directly and impera- 
tively demands an intelligent cause ; that to assign 
it cither to no cause, or to any other than an intelli- 
gent cause, is, in the strictest and strongest sense 
of the term, absurd. If we deny that there is 
such order as I have indicated, we set aside the 
entire teaching of all the sciences — we pronounce 
science to be from beginning to end a delusion 
and a lie. Men in the present day dare not do 
this. If we deny that such order implies the agency 
of a Supreme Intelligence, we contradict no ex- 
pre.ss declaration of any of the sciences ; we may 
accept all that they have to tell us about order, 
and they can tell us about nothing else. Hut not- 
withstanding this, it is far more reasonable, far less 
absurd, to deny that there is order in the universe, 
than to admit it and deny that its ultimate cause 
is an intelligence. Furtlier, although we cannot be 
more certain of the cau.se than of the effect from 
which it is inferred, and consequently cannot be 
more certain that an intelligence has produced the 
order which is in the universe than that there is 
order therein, the theistic inference from the whole 
of that order may well be greatly stronger than 
the scientific proof of order in any particular in- 
stance. Men of science have probably never as 
good reasons for believing in the laws of order 
brought to light by their own special science, as 
the theist has for believing in a Supreme Intelli- 
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gence because of the order which is the common 
and concurrent result of all the sciences, and which 
is obvious to every eye. 


II. 


The argument from order and adaptation is 
often spoken of as “ the argument from design.” 
The phrase is an unfortunate one. The argument 
is not from but to design. To assume design and 
then to affirm that “every design mu.st have a 
designer,” is manifestly not serious reasoning, but 
a play upon words. To assume design at all is to 
iissume precisely what one is most bound to prove ; 
and to assume design in the universe is to assume 
what cannot be proved, yea, what the theist re- 
quires to show against the pantheist cannot be 
proved. In any other than a very loose and 
metaphorical sense design has no existence excej)t 
in mind. There is no design in the sky, or the sea, 
or the land ; there arc only law, order, and arrange- 
ment therein, and these things arc not designs 
although they imply designs. What we can 
describe as the designs of the lower animals are 
given to them with their constitutions, and are 
.. only a part of the instrumentality which fits them 
for their place in the world. Men have designs 
properly so called ; but the argument for the ex- 
i.stence of God from the evidences of a Supreme 
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Wisdom in the progressive evolution of human 
history, instead of resting on these designs, is 
based on the fact that what has actually been 
realised has far transcended them. Science, as a 
mere exposition of the facts of the universe, can 
never show us Divine design, for the good reason 
that there is no such design in these facts, although, 
had it not exist^ed elsewhere, they could never have 
been what they are. While this is true, it mu.st in 
justice be added that most if not all of the advo- 
cates of theism who have iwesented the argument 
under consideration in the faulty form, — “Design 
implies a designer; the universe abounds in de- 
sign ; therefore the universe, so far as it abounds 
in design, implies a designer,” — have erred more in 
expression than in thought. In reality they have 
not meant by design what is properly so called, 
and consequently have not begun their argument 
by assuming what was denied and in need of proof. 
In reality they have meant by design those char- 
acteristics of things which they hold to be the 
indications or evidences or correlatives of intelli- 
gence, and which they might have designated by 
such terms as order, adjustment, adaptation, fit- 
ness, progress, &c. All attempts to refute their 
reasoning, therefore, by a strict and literal inter- 
pretation of the phrase “ Design implies a de- 
signer,” must be pronounced unfair. Censure of 
the phrase is warranted. Rejection of the argu- 
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ment on account of the phrase is superficial and 
unjust. 

It lias been held that the argument from order 
and adaptation is essentially different from the 
design argument. The reason given for this has 
been that the design argument is based on the 
analogy or supposed analogy between the works 
of nature and the products of human art. In tliis 
argument, we are told, we infer from the likeness 
which certain natural objects bear to artificial 
objects that there must be a likeness in their 
causes. We know, it is said, that only intelligent 
beings frame such structures as houses, ships, and 
watches; and seeing that there is in the mechanism 
of the heavens, the circulation of the blood, and 
the construction of the eye, arrangements and 
adjustments of a similar kind, we conclude that 
they also must have been framed by an intelligent 
being, who must be as much greater than man as 
the works of nature are greater than the works of 
art, for causes are proportional to their effects. 
Now this may be the design argument as some- 
have presented it who had no particular wish to 
criticise it severely, and it certainly is the way in 
which Hume and Kant wished it to be presented ; 
but it has no claim whatever to be considered the 
only proper form of the argument, and is, in fact, 
a very bad form of it. It is true that there is an 
analogy between the works of nature and the 
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works of art, and that on the strength of this 
analogy the two classes of works, and also their 
causes, may be compared, but not true that the 
design argument, when correctly stated, either rests 
on such analogy or implies such comparison. The 
analogy and comparison may be drawn into, and, 
as it were, incorporated with the design argument, 
but that is rather as a means of illustration than as 
a condition of inference. When we infer from an 
examination of their construction that the eye and 
the car have been designed by an intelligent being, 
we are no more dependent on our knowledge that 
a watch or a telescope has been designed by an 
intelligent being than we are dependent on our 
knowledge of the eye and ear being the products 
of intelligence when we infer that the watch and 
the telescope are the products of intelligence. 
There is an inference in both cases, and an in- 
ference of precisely the .same nature in both 
cases. It is as direct and independent when the 
transition is to God from His works as when to 
our fellow-men from their works. We are greatly 
mistaken if we suppose that we have an immediate 
knowledge of the intelligence of the beings who 
make watches, houses, and ships ; we only know 
that the beings who make these things are intel- 
ligent because such things could not be made 
without intelligence : in a word, we only know 
our fellow- creatures to be intelligent beings be- 
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cause they utter and arrange sounds so as to 
convey a meaning, execute movements which tend 
to an end, and construct machines. We have no 
more a direct perception or a personal experience 
of the intelligence of our fellow-men than we have 
of the intelligence of God. The mind which has 
given origin to the order and adjustments of the 
universe is not more absolutely inaccessible to 
sense and self-consciousness than the mind which 
gives origin to the order and adjustments of a 
watch. It is therefore impossible that our know- 
ledge of the former should be dependent on our 
knowledge of the latter. In botli cases tlie 
knowledge is inferential, — in both cases it is 
dependent on the immediate consciousness of in- 
telligence in ourselves, — but the inference is in tlie 
former case neither longer nor less legitimate than 
in the latter. We deny, then, that there is any 
truth in the statement that the design argument 
re.sts on the analogy between ilie works of nature 
and the products of art. It rests directly on the 
character of the works of nature as displaying 
order and adjustment. It is e.ssentially identical 
with the argument which we have expounded. 

It is net less objectionable to speak of the 
argument from order and adaptation as being an 
argument from final causes than to speak of it as 
being an argument from design, unless the differ- 
ent significations of final cause be distinguished, 
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and those which are irrelevant and illegitimate be 
excluded. For the expression “final cause” has 
various significations which are indeed intimately- 
related, yet which cannot be employed indiffer- 
ently without leading to utter confusion. These 
significations may be distributed into two classes. 
Each class contains three significations, and every 
signification of the first class has a signification of 
the second class to correspond to it. In fact, the 
significations of the first class are simply so many 
aspects of order or adaptation, and those of the 
second class so many aspects of design or inten- 
tion ; the former are order and adaptation viewed 
with reference to the intrinsic, the extrinsic, and 
the ultimate ends of things, and the latter are 
design and intention viewed with reference to the 
same three ends. Final cause sometimes means 
the intrinsic end of what is orderly and adjusted, 
the realisation of the nature of anything which is 
considered as a whole, a complex of order and 
adjustment. The combined stability and move- 
ment of the solar system is in thi^ sense the final 
cause of the arrangements by which that result is 
secured. Sight is in this sense the final cause of 
the eye, because in sight the true nature of the 
eye manifests itself. Then, final cause sometimes 
means not the intrinsic but the extrinsic end of 
what is orderly and adjusted ; not merely the 
realisation of the nature of anything, but its re- 
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requirements, its uses ; not merely the end of an 
ari'anqement regarded as a self-contained or com- 
pleted whole, but the end or ends which it serves 
as a system surrounded by, connected with, and 
included in other systems. It is impossible to 
admit final cause in the sense of intrinsic end 
and to deny it in that of extrinsic end ; for the 
universe is not a mere aggregate of systems 
placed alongside of one another, but otherwise 
unconnected — it is itself a system composed of an 
infinity of systems within systems. Nothing in 
nature stands alone ; nothing lives to itself nor 
dies to itself What is a whole with reference to 
something smaller than itself, is a part with refer- 
ence to something larger than itself The eye is a. 
whole with reference to its own cords, lenses, fluid.s, 
and membranes, but it is a part with reference to 
the body ; sight is therefore not more certainly 
its end than the uses of sight. How can a man 
admit final cause to be involved in the relationship 
between his st5mach and bodily life, but deny it 
to be involved in the relationship between his 
stomach and the vegetable and animal substances 
with which he satisfies its cravings ? Clearly the 
distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic ends is 
a narrow one, and exists not so much in the nature 
of things as in our way of looking at things. We 
have but to elevate and extend our own view. 
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and what was before an extrinsic end is thereby 
changed into an intrinsic end. Admit, in fact, 
final cause anywhere, and you must admit it 
everywhere ; admit anything to have an end, and 
you must admit all thing's to have an end ; for the 
world is a grand and wondrous unity in which all 
objects depend on and serve one another, and all 
forces contribute to the attainment of a single 
comprehensive issue. Once accept the principle 
of finality, and there is no consistent stopping 
short of the conviction of Aristotle, that on it 
lian£T the whole heavens and earth. 

It is only when the word final cause is used in 
one or other of these two senses that we can with 
any propriety speak of reasoning from final causes 
to the existence of God. And these are just the 
senses in which the expression is now least used. 
Final cause is generally employed at present to 
signify design. It means, not the arrangement of 
causes and effects into systematic unities, the parts 
of which have definite relations to one another 
and a common issue, or the adaptation of these 
unities to support and serve one another, but pur- 
pose or intention in the Divine Mind with respect 
to such arrangement or adaptation. This sense of 
the word is so obviously general enough to refer 
both to intrinsic and extrinsic ends that it would 
be unnecessary to direct attention to the fact, were 
it not that we are much more apt to fall into error 
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regarding extrinsic than intrinsic ends, and conse- 
quently, regarding the intention or purpose which 
refers to them. A thing has just one intrinsic 
end — namely, the single conspicuous and all-com- 
prehensive function or issue in virtue of which we 
can regard it as being a whole or unity, and as 
possessed of a certain relative independence or 
completeness. There is thus comparatively little 
possibility of error in determining what the intrin- 
sic end is in a given instance, and comparatively 
little danger of presumption in affirming it to have 
been the end contemplated by the Divine Mind. 
There is no doubt, for example, that the eye is an 
instrument constructed in a way calculated to attain 
the intrinsic end — sight ; and there can be no pre- 
sumption in affirming that God must have had 
that end in view in the construction of the eye. If 
there be a God, and if He have had anything to 
do with the making of the eye, He must have 
designed that His creatures should see with their 
eyes. It is different with extrinsic ends. A thing 
has never merely one extrinsic end ; it has always 
a multitude of extrinsic ends, for it is always re- 
lated to a multitude of other things. If we would 
speak of the extrinsic end of a thing we must 
mean thereby the whole of its adaptations to other 
things, the entire circle of its external relation- 
ships, the sum of its uses. But men have always 
shown themselves prone in judging of the extrin- 
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sic ends of things to single out some particular 
adaptation or use, or at least a few adaptations or 
uses, and to ignore or exclude all others. And 
especially have they shown themselves prone to 
judge of things merely from their relationship and 
utility to themselves, as if their happiness was the 
chief, if not sole end, of all things. This is, of 
course, an utterly erroneous method of judging, 
and necessarily leads to ridiculous thoughts about 
things, and to irreverent thoughts about God’s 
designs in the creation of things. “ It can,” as 
Hegel tells us, “truly profit neither religion nor 
science if, after considering the vine with reference 
to the well-known uses which it confers upon man, 
we proceed to consider the cork-tree with reference 
to the corks which are cut from its bark to serve 
as stoppers for wine-bottles.” 

When we affirm, then, that final causes in the 
sense of intrinsic ends are in things, we affirm 
merely that things are systematic unities, the parts 
of which are definitely related to one another and 
co-ordinated to a common issue ; and when we 
affirm that final causes in the sense of extrinsic 
ends are in things, we affirm merely that things 
are not isolated and independent systems, but sys- 
tems definitely related to other systems, and so 
adjusted as to be parts or components of higher 
systems, and means to issues more comprehensive 
than their own. We cannot affirm that final causes 
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in the sense of designs are in things ; they can only 
exist in a mind. What do we mean when we hold 
that final causes in this sense truly are in the Di- 
vine Mind, and with reference equally to intrinsic 
and extrinsic ends } Merely that such order and 
adjustment as may actually be seen in things and 
between things — seen with the naked eye it may 
be, or only to be seen through tl^e telescope or 
microscope — or which, if they cannot be seen, }'et 
can by scientific induction be proved to be in and 
between things, — that that order and adjustment 
which actually exist, were intended or designed by 
God to exist. Of course every theist who sees 
evidences of God’s existence in the harmonies of 
nature, must necessarily rise to final causes in this 
sense from final causes in the other senses which 
have been indicated ; he must pass from material 
arrangements to the Divine Intelligence which he 
believes to be manifested by them. And there can 
be no shadow of presumption in any theist search- 
ing for final causes — Divine designs — in this sense 
and to this extent. What Descartes and others 
have said against doing so, on the ground that it is 
arrogant for a man to suppose he can investigate 
the ends contemplated by the Deity — can pene- 
trate into the counsels of Divine Wisdom — has 
manifestly no force or relevancy, so long as all 
that is maintained is that the order which actually 
exists was meant to exist. The doubt or denial 
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of that is irreverent To admit the existence of 
God, and yet to refuse to acknowledge that He 
purposed and planned the adaptations and har- 
monies in nature, is surely as presumptuous as it 
is inconsistent. To assume that God is ignorant 
of the constitution and character of the universe, 
and has had no share in the contrivance and man- 
agement of it, •is to degrade Him to the level of 
the dream-and-dread'begotten gods of Democritus 
and Epicurus. Better not to think of God at all, 
than to think of Him in such a way. 

The final cause of a thing, however, may mean, 
and with reference both to adjustment and design, 
neither its intrinsic nor extrinsic, but its ultimate 
end. It may mean, not merely that a thing is and 
was intended to be the mechanism or organism 
which science analyses and explains, and to stand 
in the relationships and fulfil the uses which science 
traces, but also that it will have, and was intended 
to have, a destination in the far future. We may 
ask. What is the goal towards which creation 
moves } What will be the fate of the earth t 
In what directions are vegetable and animal life 
developing ? What is the chief end of man ? 
Whither is history tending ? What is the ideal 
of truth which science has before it, and which 
it hopes to realise ? of beauty, which art has be- 
fore it ? of goodness, which virtue has before it ? 
And although to most if not all of these ques- 
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tions probably no very definite and certain answer 
can be given, to deny that they can in any measure 
be answered, to pronounce all speculation regard- 
ing ultimate ends as wholly vain, would justly be 
deemed the expression of a rash and thoughtless 
dogmatism. Science claims not only to explain 
the past but to foretell the future. The power of 
prevision possessed by a science is. the best crite- 
rion of its rank among the sciences when rank is 
determined by certitude. And most significant is 
the boldness with which some of the sciences have 
of late begun to forecast the future. Thus, with 
reference to the end of the world, the spirit of 
prophecy, which until very recently was almost 
confined to the most noted religious visionaries, is 
now poured largely out upon our most distinguished 
physicists. This we regard as a most significant 
and hopeful circumstance, and trust that ere long 
the prophets of science will be far less discordant 
and conflicting in their predictions even of the 
remotest issues than they must be admitted to be 
at present. 

While speculation as to final causes in the sense 
of ultimate ends is, within certain limits, as legiti- 
mate as it is natural, its results are undoubtedly 
far too meagre and uncertain to allow of our rea- 
soning from them to the existence or wisdom of 
God. We must prove that there is a Divine Intel- 
ligence from what we actually perceive in things, 
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and not from what we can conjecture as to the 
final destinies of things. In fact, until we have 
ascertained that there is a Divine Intelligence, and 
in some measure what are the principles on which 
that Intelligence proceeds, our chance of reaching 
truth through speculation as to the ultimate ends 
of things is, in all probability, exceedingly small. 
It is on no hazardous speculations of this kind 
that we would rest an argument for the Divine 
existence, although questions have been raised as 
to the Divine character and government which will, 
at a later stage of the discussion, involve us to some 
extent in the consideration of ultimate ends. 

When final cause is employed to signify design 
in any reference, be it to intrinsic, extrinsic, or 
ultimate ends, I have nothing to object to Bacon 
and Descartes’s condemnation of it as illegitimate 
and unprofitable in science. I know of no science, 
physical or moral, in which, while thus understood, 
it can be of the slightest use as a principle of 
scientific discovery. It is as much out of place 
in the world of organic as of inorganic nature. It 
is quite incorrect to say that although it docs not 
lead to the discovery of new truths in strictly phy- 
sical science, it does so in physiology for example, 
or in psychology, or in ethics. It is only when it 
means merely the inherent order and adjustment 
of things — not when it means designs and pur- 
poses regarding them — that the search after it can 
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possibly lead to scientific truth, and, when so un- 
derstood, it leads to truth in all sciences alike. It 
was the suggestive principle in Adams and Levcr- 
rier's discovery of the planet Neptune from certain 
unexplained perturbations of the planet Uranus, 
quite as much as in Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood from the observation of 
certain unexplained valves at the^ outlet of the 
veins and the rise of the arteries. It is involved 
in the very nature of the inductive process, and is 
only confirmed and enlarged by the progress of 
inductive research. It stands in no opposition to 
the principle of efficient causes, and is in no degree 
disproved by the discovery of such causes. A.s- 
sertions to the effect that it has gradually been 
driven by the advance of knowledge from the 
simpler sciences into those which arc complex and 
difficult, — that it is being expelled even out of 
biology and sociology — and that it always draws 
its confirmation, not from phenomena which have 
been explained, but from phenomena which await 
explanation, — are often made, but they rest al- 
most exclusively on the wishes of those who make 
them. They have no real historical basis.^ 


* See Appendix XXI. 
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LECTURE VI. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE ARGUMENT FROM ORDER 

EXAMINED. 


I. 


The universe is a system which comprehends 
countless subordinate systems. It is full of com- 
binations of parts which constitute wholes, and of 
means which conspire to ends. The natural and 
obvious explanation of the order and adjustments 
which it thus presents is that they are due to a 
mind or intelligence. And this is the only rational 
explanation of them. Mind can alone account for 
order and adjustment, for the co-ordination of 
parts into a whole, or the adaptation of means to 
an end. If we refer them to anything else, the ref- 
erence is essentially contrary to reason, essentially 
irrational. It may seem at the first superficial glance 
as if there were a variety of hypotheses as to the 
origin of the order we everywhere see around us, all 
equally or nearly equally credible; but adequate 
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reflection cannot fail to convince us that they must 
be reduced to a single alternative — to two antago- 
nistic theories. Our only choice is between reason 
and unreason, between a sufficient and an insuffi- 
cient cause, between, we may even say, a cause and 
no cause. This will be brought out by an exam- 
ination of the various hypotheses which have been 
suggested by those who are unwilling to admit 
that the order of the world originated in mind. 
They try their best to suggest some other alterna- 
tive than that which I have said is inevitable ; but 
every suggestion they make only raises the alter- 
nativ^e which they would avoid — mind or chance, 
reason or unreason, a sufficient explanation or an 
absurd one. Before proceeding to establish this, 
however, it may be necessary to remark on some 
direct objections which have been taken to the 
design argument, — objections which might be valid, 
although no explanation of order could be given or 
were even attempted. 

The inference which the theist requires to draw 
from the existence of order in the universe is 
merely the existence of an intelligence who pro- 
duced that order. It follows that it is an unfair 
objection to his argument to urge, as has often been 
I urged, that it does not directly and of itself prove 
God to be the creator of the universe, but only the 
former of it — not the author of matter, but only of 
the collocations of matter. This objection, which 
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men even like Hume and Kant and J. S. Mill 
have thought worth employing, is simply that the 
argument does not prove more than it professes 
to prove. It does not pretend to make all other 
reasoning for the Divine existence superfluous. It 
is no condition of its validity that it should stand 
alone ; that it should contribute nothing to other 
arguments an^ receive nothing from them. The 
objection is thus entirely irrelevant. It may be a 
wise caution to those who would trust exclusively 
to it, and neglect or depreciate other arguments. 
It is no objection to its legitimacy. 

It is remarkable, too, that those who have urged 
this objection have never felt that before employ- 
ing it they were bound to satisfy themselves and 
to prove to others that order is a mere surface or 
superficial thing — outside of matter, superimposed 
on it. If order be something inherently and in- 
trinsically in matter — be of its very essence — belong 
to what is ultimate in it ; if matter and its form be 
inseparable, — then the author of its order must have 
been also the author of itself ; and all that this ob- 
jection shows us is, that those who have employed 
it have had mistaken notions about the nature of 
matter. Now, as I have already had to indicate, 
modern science seems rapidly perfecting the proo^ 
of this. The order in the heavens, and in the most 
complicated animal organisms, appears to be not 
more wonderful than the order in the ultimate 
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atoms of which they are composed. The balance 
of evidence is in favour of the view that order ex- 
tends as far and penetrates as deep as matter itself 
does. The human intellect is daily learning that 
it is foolish to fancy that there is anywhere in 
matter a sphere in which the Divine Wisdom does 
not manifest itself in and through order. 

There is still another remark to be made on the 
objection under consideration. The immediate in- 
ference from the order of the universe is to an in- 
telligent former of the universe, not to a creator. 
But this does not preclude the raising of the ques- 
tion, Is it reasonable to believe the former of the 
world merely its former.? Must not its former be 
also its creator .? On the contrary, the inference 
that the order of the world must be the result of 
intelligent agency ought to suggest this question 
to every serious and reflective mind, and it .should 
even contribute something to its answer. The 
order of the universe must have originated with 
intelligence. What is implied in this admission .? 
Clearly that the order of the universe cannot have 
originated with matter, — that matter is unintelli- 
gent, and cannot account either for intelligence or 
the effects of intelligence. But if so, the intelli- 
‘gence which formed the univ^erse must be an eter- 
nal intelligence. The supposition that matter is 
eternal must in this case be supplemented by the 
admission that mind is eternal. In other words, 
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the affirmation that the former of the world is 
merely its former — the denial that its former is 
also its creator — means dualism, the belief in two 
distinct eternal existences, — an eternal mind and 
eternal matter. Whoever is not prepared to accept 
this hypothesis must abandon the affirmation and 
denial from which it necessarily follows. And 
who can, after^ due deliberation, accept it } The 
law of parsimony of causes absolutely forbids our 
assumin", for the explanation of anything, more 
causes than are necessary to account for it. It 
forbids, therefore, our belief in an eternal matter 
and an eternal mind, unless we can show reason 
for holding that one of them alone is not a suffi- 
cient cause of the universe. Now those who grant 
the inference from order to intelligence, themselves 
admit that matter is not a sufficient First Cause of 
the universe as it actually exists. Do they find 
any person admitting that mind would be an in- 
sufficient First Cause } Do they themselves see 
any way of showing its insufficiency ? Do the}^ 
not even perceive that it would be foolish and 
hopeless to try to show that an eternal mind could 
not create a material universe, and that all they 
could show would be, the here quite irrelevant 
truth, that the human mind is ignorant of the man- 
ner in which this could be done ? If the answers 
to these questions are what I believe they must 
be, it must also be acknowledged that the former 
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of the universe can only be rationally thought of 
as also its creator, 

I turn to the consideration of another equally 
futile objection to the argument from order. That 
argument, it is said, does not prove the Divine In- 
telligence to be infinite. The universe, as a system 
of order, is finite, and we have no right to conclude 
that its cause is in respect of intelligence, or in any 
other respect, infinite. We must attribute to the 
cause the wisdom necessary to produce the effect, 
but no more. The obvious reply is, that this is 
precisely what we do. The argument is not em- 
ployed to prove the infinity of the Divine Intelli- 
gence, but to prove that the order and adaptations 
which everywhere abound in the universe must 
have had an intelligence capable of conceiving and 
producing them. It is an obvious and legitimate 
argument to that extent, and it is pushed no farther. 
The inference that the world had an intelligent 
author is as simple, direct, and valid, as that any 
statue, painting, or book had an intelligent author. 
When Mr Spencer, Mr Lewes, and Professor Tyn- 
dall argue that the cause of the universe cannot be 
known to be intelligent, because the reason of man, 
being finite, cannot comprehend the infinite, they 
"overlook that the reason of man has no need to 
comprehend the infinite in order to apprehend 
such manifestations of the infinite as come before 
it. Just as a person reading the works of the able 
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men who urge this weak objection feels certain 
that these books must have had their origin in 
minds endowed with certain intellectual powers, 
and cannot have been produced by chance, or blind 
forces, or bodies destitute of minds, and this al- 
though much in their minds is and always must be 
inscrutable to him ; so, when he studies the books 
of nature and pf history, he feels equally, and in 
the same way, certain, that they are the composi- 
tions of a most amazing intellect ; and his cer- 
tainty as to this need not be lessened, clouded, or 
in any degree affected, by the great and indubit- 
able; but here irrelevant, truth — that the mind of 
God is in itself, in its essence, inscrutable ; and in 
its greatness, its infinity, incomprehensible. 

The argument from order must further be ad- 
mitted to be sufficient to show, if valid at all, that 
the wisdom of the First Cause is of the most won- 
drous character. The more nature and mind and 
history arc studied by any one who sees in them 
evidence of design at all, the more wondrous must 
the wisdom displayed in them be felt to be. Who- 
ever realises that that wisdom is at once cruidinfj 

o o 

the countless hosts of heavenly bodies in all their 
evolutions through the boundless realms of space, 
and fashioning and providing for the countless 
hosts of microscopic creatures dwelling on the leaf 
of a flower or in a drop of water, everywhere 
accomplishing a multitude of ends by few and 
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simple means, or effecting single and definite pur- 
poses by the most elaborate and complex con- 
trivances, must feel that rash beyond all expres- 
sion is the short-sighted mortal who can venture 
to affirm that it is not infinite. If “the Lord by 
wisdom hath founded the earth, and by under- 
standing hath established the heavens,” His wis- 
dom and His understanding are at least so great 
that we cannot measure them, and have no right 
to pronounce them limited. The adjustments and 
harmonies of the universe, as we know it, indicate a 
depth and richness of wisdom in its Author which 
far pass our comprehension ; and the universe wliich 
we know is probably less in comparison with the 
universe which God has made, than the leaf on 
which a host of animalcules live and die is in com- 
parison with the vastest of primeval forests, or an 
ant-hill with the solar system. The universe which 
we see and know is a noble commentary on such 
words of Scripture as these: “ I wisdom dwell with 
prudence, and find out knowledge of witty inven- 
tions. The Lord po.ssessed me in the beginning of 
His way, before His works of old. I was set up 
from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 
earth was. When He prepared the heavens, I was 
There : when He set a compass on the face of the 
depth : when He established the clouds above : 
when He strengthened the fountains of the deep : 
when He gave to the sea his decree, that the waters 
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should not pass His commandment : when He ap- 
pointed the foundations of the earth : then I was 
by Him, as one brought up with Him ; and I was 
daily His delight, rejoicing always before Him.” 
])Ut beyond the universe which we see and know, 
extend illimitable fields of space and stretches of 
time which we do not see and do not know, but 
which may be even more crowded with the works 
of Divine Intelligence than any which arc within 
our range of bodily or mental vision. The ingeni- 
ous authors of the book entitled ‘ The Unseen Uni- 
verse ’ suppose the entire visible universe to be but 
a local product and temporary phase of a far older 
and greater universe, which itself again may be 
only an island in the ocean of a universe still more 
stupendous and refined. Whatever error may be 
mingled with this thought in the work mentioned, 
there is, I doubt not, at least this much of truth 
also, that the entire course of nature which science 
reveals is but a ripple, a current, in the ocean of 
God’s universal action. The man whose mind is 
duly open to the possibility of this will not venture 
to pronounce the intelligence of God to be finite. 
The man who fails to recognise its possibility is 
\'ery blind, very thoughtless. 

It is scarcely credible that the evidences of God’s 
wisdom should have been argued to be proofs of 
His weakness. And yet this has happened. “It 
is not too much to say,” wrote Mr J. S. Mill, “that 

M 
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every indication of design in the Kosmos is so 
much evidence against the omnipotence of the 
Designer. For what is meant by design } Con- 
trivance : the adaptation of means to an end. But 
the necessity for contrivance — the need of emplo}'- 
ing means — is a consequence of the limitation of 
power. Who would have recourse to means if to 
attain his end his mere word was sufficient } The 

I 

very idea of means implies that the means have an 
efficacy which the direct action of the being who 
employs them has not. Otherwise they are not 
means, but an encumbrance. A man docs not use 
machinery to move his arms. If he did, it could 
only be when paralysis had deprived him of the 
power of moving them by volition. But if th.e 
employment of contrivance is in itself a sign of 
limited power, how much more so is the careful 
and skilful choice of contrivances t Can any wis- 
dom be .shown in the selection of means when the 
means have no efficacy but what is given them by 
the will of him who employs them, and when his 
will could have bestowed the same efficacy on any 
other means ? Wisdom and contrivance are shown 
in overcoming difficulties, and there is no room for 
them in a being for whom no difficulties exist. 
The evidences, therefore, of natural theology dis- 
tinctly imply that the author of the Kosmos 
worked under limitations.” ^ 

^ Three Essays on Religion, pp. 176, 177. 
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Tin's, it seems to me, is very strange and wortJi* 
less reasoning. According to it, the ability of God 
to form and execute a purpose is evidence not of 
power but of weakness. I wonder if Mr Mill ima- 
gined that the inability of God to form and carry 
out a purpose would have been evidence not of 
His weakness but of His power. Or did he sup- 
pose, perhaps, tjiat both ability and inability were 
signs of weakness, and that, consequently, for once 
opposites were identical ? Or did he not think on 
the subject at all, and so reasoned ver\’’ much at 
random ? I confess I cannot see how ability to 
contrive things is weakness, or inability to con- 
trive them power. I hold to Bacon’s maxim that 
“knowledge is power.” and refuse to admit that 
wisdom is weakness. But God, if omnipotent, it 
is said, did not need to contrive: His mere word 
must have been sufficient. Yes, is the obvious 
answer; His mere word. His mere will, was suffi- 
cient to produce all His contrivances, and has pro- 
duced them all. There is no shadow of reason 
for suspecting that anything was difficult to Him 
or for Him. No such suspicion is entertained by 
tliose vdio employ the design argument; and those 
who would rationally object to that argument must 
find something else to insist on than the power of 
God’s mere will. The will of God is everywhere as 
efficacious as He in His omnipotence and omni- 
science chooses that it should be. At the same 
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time, if He desire certain ends, His will cannot 
remain mere will and dispense with the contrivance 
of appropriate means. If He wish to bestow hap- 
piness on human beings. He must create human 
beings, and contrive their bodies and minds. To 
speak of His will as able to “bestow the same effi- 
cacy on any means” is no less contrary to reason 
than it would be to speak of it as able to make 
the part greater than the whole. It is only in the 
world imagined by Mr Mill — one in which two and 
two might be five — that a sunbeam could serve the 
same purpose as a granite pillar or a steam-engine; 
and such a world, most people will assuredly hold, 
even omnipotence could not create. Infinite power 
and wisdom must necessarily work “ under limi- 
tations” when they originate and control finite 
things ; but the limitations are not in the infinite 
power and wisdom themselves — they are in their 
operations and effects. According to Mr Mill’s 
argument, infinite power could not create a finite 
world at all : only a finite power could do so. 
That surely means that a finite power must be 
mightier than an infinite power; and that, again, 
is surely a plain self-contradiction, a manifest 
absurdity. 

There is another objection which, although in 
itself unworthy of answer, has been urged so often 
and presented in so many forms, some of which 
are rhetorically impressive, that it cannot be wholly 
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passed over. The design argument has been cen- 
sured as “ assuming that the genesis of the heavens 
and the earth was effected somewhat after the 
manner in which a workman shapes a piece of 
furniture” — as “converting the Power whose gar- 
ment is seen in the visible universe into an Arti- 
ficer, fashioned after the human model, and acting 
as man is seen, to act ” — as “ transforming the First 
Cause into a magnified mechanist who constructs 
a work of art, and then sits apart from it and ob- 
serves how it goes,” &c. Now the heavens and 
the earth are to such a wonderful extent exempli- 
fications both of mechanical laws and msthetic 
principles, that no man of sense, I think, will deny 
that they may most justly be compared to ma- 
chines or works of art, or even pronounced to be 
machines and works of art. They are that, al- 
though they are more than that. An animal is a 
machine, although an organism too. Every or- 
ganism is a machine, although every machine is 
not an organism. Art and nature are not antagon- 
istic and exclusive. Man and all man’s arts arc 
included in nature, and nature is the highest art. 
While, however, it is legitimate and even necessary 
to illustrate the design argument by references 
to human inventions, the numerous and immense' 
differences between the works of man’s art and 
the processes of nature must not be overlooked ; 
and there is no excuse for saying that they have 
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been overlooked. It is precisely because the uni- 
verse is so above anything man has made or can 
make, and because vegetable and animal organ- 
isms are so different from watches and statues, 
that the argument in question leads us to a divine 
and not to a merely human intelligence. It implies 
that both the works of God and the works of man 
are products of intelligence ; but it does not re- 
quire that they should have anything else in com- 
mon. It recognises that the most elaborate and 
exquisite contrivances of man fall immeasurably 
below “nature’s most minute designs.” So far 
from requiring, it forbids our carrying any of the 
limitations or peculiarities of human contrivance 
over to that which is divine. Besides, the belief 
in design is held in conjunction with the belief in 
creation out of nothing. The same persons who 
recognise that there is a divine wisdom displayed 
in the constitution and course of nature believe 
the universe to have been called into being by the 
mere volition of the Almighty. But among all 
theories of the genesis of the heavens and the 
earth, that is the only one which does not repre- 
sent the First Cause as working like a man. Man 
never creates — he cannot create. To produce 
' anything he must have something to work on — he 
must have materials to mould and modify.^ 

^ Sco Appendix XXII. 
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Those who refuse to refer the order and adapta- 
tions in the universe to a designing intelligence are 
bound to account for them in some other way. 
Has this been done Has any person succeeded 
in tracing them back to any other principle which 
can be reasonably regarded as their cause, or as 
adequate to their production } This is the quc.s- 
tion which we have now to consider. 

IMattcr, some would have us believe, is the origin 
of the order of the universe. Grant it, and there 
is still the question to be disposed of — What is 
the origin of matter.^ We have seen that this is 
a question which we are bound to raise ; we have 
seen that there are strong reasons for holding that 
matter had an origin, had a beginning in time, and 
none whatever for regarding it as self-existent and 
eternal. The very existence of order and system, 
of mechanical adjustments and organic adapta- 
tions in the universe, seems to prove that matter 
must have had a beginning. If certain collocations 
of matter evince design, and must have had a be- 
ginning, the adaptation of the parts to form the 
collocation evinces design, and implies a beginning.' 
And if matter had a beginning, its cause can onl}' 
have been mind. To say that it originated with 
chance or necessity is plainly absurd. Chance 
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and necessity are meaningless terms unless mind 
or matter be presupposed. There can be no acci- 
dents where neither mind nor matter exists. There 
can be no chance where there is no law. Chance 
or accident is what occurs when two or more inde- 
pendent series of phenomena meet, without their 
meeting having been premeditated and provided 
for. When one series of causes leads a man to 
pass a house at a given moment of a given day, and 
another series of causes, coexistent with but wholly 
independent of the former series, determines that 
a heavy body shall fall from the roof of that house 
at that moment of that day and kill that man, the 
consequence — his death — is what may be properly 
called an accident, or matter of chance. One who 
believes, indeed, in the omni.science and universal 
foreordination and government of God, will hold 
that even in such a case the accident or chance is 
merely apparent ; but he wii! not deny the right of 
the atheist to speak of chance or accident in this 
way, or to explain as matters of chance whatever 
he can. The word chance, or accident, can have 
no intelligible sense, however, unless there be such 
independent series of phenomena — unless there be 
mental and material existences, mental and mate- 
rial laws. Chance cannot be conceived of, even by 
the atheist, as the origin of existence. The same 
may be said of necessity. Matter or mind may 
act necessarily, but necessity cannot act without 
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matter or mind. If it be requisite, therefore, to 
seek a cause for matter, mind alone can be assigned 
as its cause. If we are justified in seeking for the 
origin of matter at all, our choice of an answer 
lies between mind and absurdity, between a real 
and sufficient cause and an imaginary and in- 
conceivable cause. Besides, how could matter of 
itself produce prder, even if it were self- existent 
and eternal? It is far more unreasonable to be- 
lieve that the atoms or constituents of matter 
produced of themselves, without the action of a 
Supreme Mind, this wonderful universe, than that 
the letters of the English alphabet produced the 
plays of Shakespeare, without the slightest assist- 
ance from the human mind known by that famous 
name. These atoms might, perhaps, now and then, 
here and there, at great distances and long inter- 
vals, produce, by a chance contact, some curious 
collocation or compound ; but never could they 
produce order or organisation, on an extensive 
scale or of a durable character, unless ordered, ar- 
ranged, and adjusted in ways of which intelligence 
alone can be the ultimate explanation. To believe 
that their fortuitous and undirected movements 
could originate the universe, and all the harmon- 
ies and utilities and beauties which abound in it, 
evinces a credulity far more extravagant than has 
been ever displayed by the most superstitious of 
religionists. Yet no consistent materialist can re- 
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fuse to accept this colossal chance-hypothesis. All 
the explanations of the order of the universe which 
materialists, from Democritus and Epicurus to 
Diderot and Lange, have devised, rest on the as- 
sumption that the elements of matter, being eter- 
nal, must pass through infinite combinations, and 
that one of these must be our present world — a 
special collocation among the countless millions of 
collocations, past and future. Throw the letters of 
the Greek alphabet, it has been said, an infinite 
number of times, and you must produce the Iliad 
and all Greek books. The theory of probabilitie.s, 
I need hardly say, requires us to believe noth- 
ing so absurd. Throw letters together, without 
thought, through all eternity, and you will never 
make them express thought. All the letters in 
the Iliad might have been tossed and jumbled 
together from morning to night by the hands of 
the whole human race, froiii the beginning of the 
world until now, and the first line of the Iliad 
would have been still uncomposed, had not the 
genius of Homer been inspired to sing the wrath 
of Achilles and the war around Troy. But what is 
the Iliad to the hymn of creation, and the drama 
of providence } Were these glorious works com- 
' po.sed by the mere jumbling together of atom.s, 
which were not even prepared beforehand to form 
things, as letters are to form words, and which 
had to shake themselves into order without the 
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Jielp of any hand ? They may believe that who 
can. It seems to me that it ought to be much 
easier to believe all the Arabian Nights. 

To ascribe the origination of order to lazv is 
a manifest evasion of the real problem. Law is 
order. Law is the very thing to be explained. 
The cjnestion is — Has law a reason, or is it without 
a reason } Thp unperverted human mind cannot 
believe it to be without a reason. “ The existence 
of a law connecting and governing any class of 
j)henomena implies a presiding intelligence which 
lias preconceived and established the law. The 
regulation of events by precise rules of time and 
space, of number and measure, is evidence of 
thought and mind.” So says Dr Whewell ; and 
the statement is amply justified by the fact, that 
all laws and rules in the universe imply that exist- 
ences are related to one another in a way of which 
intelligent adjustment alone is the adequate and 
ultimate explanation. The existence of a law uni- 
formly involves the coexistence of several condi- 
tions, and that is a phenomenon which, whenever 
the conditions and law are physically ultimate, 
and consequently physically inexplicable, clearly 
presupposes mind. Laws, in a word, are not the 
causes but the expressions of order. They are 
themselves the results of delicately accurate ad- 
justments, which indicate the operation of a divine 
wisdom. There are chemical laws, for example, 
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simply because there are chemical elements en- 
dowed with affinities, attractions, or forces the 
most diverse, yet so balanced and harmonised as 
to secure the welfare of the world. Besides, laws 
do not act of themselves. No law produces of 
itself any result. It is the agents which act ac- 
cording to the law that produce results, and the 
nature of the result produced depends on the 
number and character of the agents, and how 
each is situated and circumstanced. If the accents 
oppose each other, or are inappropriately dis- 
tributed, they bring about disorder and disaster 
in conformity to law. There is no calamity, no 
evil, no scene of confusion, in the known world, 
which is not the result of the action of agents 
which operate in strictest accordance to law. The 
law of gravitation might rule every particle of 
matter, and yet conflict and confusion and death 
would prevail throughout the entire solar sys- 
tem were harmony and stability and life not 
secured by very special arrangements. Matter 
might have all its present inherent and essen- 
tial laws, and yet remain for ever a chaos. Apart 
from a designing and superintending intelligence, 
the chances in favour of chaos and against 
cosmos, even allowing matter to have uncreated 
propert'es and laws, were incalculable. The 
obvious inference is that which Professor Jevons 
expresses in these words : “ As an unlimited 
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number of atoms can be placed in unlimited 
space in an unlimited number of modes of distri- 
bution, there must, even granting matter to have 
had all its laws from eternity, have been at some 
moment in time, out of the unlimited choices and 
distributions possible, that one choice and distri- 
bution which yielded the fair and orderly universe 
that now exists.” Only out of rational choice can 
order have come. 

The most common mode, perhaps, of evading 
the problem which order presents to reason, is the 
indication of the process by which the order has 
been realised. From Democritus to the latest 
Darwinian there have been men who supposed 
tliat they had completely explained away the 
evidences for design in nature when they had 
described the physical antecedents of the arrange- 
ments appealed to as evidences. Aristotle showed 
the absurdity of the supposition more than 2200 
}'ears ago. But those who deny final causes have 
gone on arguing in the same irrational manner 
down to the present time. They cannot, in fact, 
do otherwise. They are committed to a false 
position, and they dare not abandon the sophism 
on which it rests. Nothing else can explain how 
any sane mind should infer that because a thing is 
conditioned it cannot have been designed. The 
man who argues that the eye was not constructed 
in order to sec because it has been so constructed 
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as to be capable of seeing, is clearly either unable 
to reason correctly, or allows his reasoning faculty 
to be terribly perverted by prejudice. That a 
result is secured by appropriate conditions can 
seem to no sound and unprejudiced intellect a 
reason for regarding it to have been undesigned. 
And yet what other reason is involved in all the 
attempts to explain away final causps by means of 
the nebular, Darwinian, and otlier development 
hypotheses ? 

M. Comte imagines that he has shown the 
inference of design, from the order and stability of 
the solar system, to be unwarranted, when he has 
pointed out the physical conditions through which 
that order and stability are secured, and the pro- 
cess by which they have been obtained. He refers 
to the comparative smallness of the planetary 
masses in relation to the central mass, the feeble 
eccentricity of their orbits, the moderate mutual 
inclination of their planes, and the superior mean 
density of their solid over their fluid constituents, 
as the circumstances which render it stable and 
habitable, and these characteristic circumstances, 
as he calls them, he tells us flow naturally and 
necessarily from the simple mutual gravity of the 
several parts of nebulous matter. When he has 
done this, he supposes himself to have proved that 
the heavens declare no other glory than that of 
Hipparchus, of Kepler, and of Newton. 
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Now, the assertion that the peculiarities which 
make the solar system stable and the earth habit- 
able have flowed naturally and necessarily from 
the simple mutual gravity of the several parts of 
nebulous matter, is one which greatly requires 
proof, but which has never received it. In saying 
this, we do not challenge the proof of the nebular 
theory itself That theory may or may not be true. 
VVe are quite willing to suppose it to be true ; to 
grant that it has been scientifically established. 
What we maintain is, that, even if we admit unre- 
servedly that the earth, and the whole system to 
which it belongs, once existed in a nebulous state, 
from which they have been gradually evolved into 
their present condition conformably to physical 
laws, we are in no degree entitled to infer from the 
admission the conclusion which Comte and others 
have drawn. The man who fancies that the nebular 
theory implies that the law of gravitation, or any 
other physical law, has of itself determined the 
course of cosmical evolution, so that there is no 
need for believing in the existence and operation 
of a Divanc Mind, proves merely that he is not 
exempt from reasoning very illogically. The solar 
system could only have been evolved out of its 
nebulous state into that which it now presents if 
the nebula possessed a certain size, mass, form, 
and constitution — if it was neither too rare nor too 
dense, neither too fluid nor too tenacious ; if its 
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atoms were all numbered, its elements all weighed, 
its constituents all disposed in due relation to each 
other — that is to say, only if the nebula was, in 
reality, as much a system of order, for which in- 
telligence alone could account, as the worlds which 
have been dev^eloped from it. The origin of the 
nebula thus presents itself to the reason as a 

problem which demands solution no less than the 

« 

origin of the planets. All the properties and laws 
of the nebula require to be accounted for. What 
origin are we to give to them } It must be either 
reason or unreason. We may go back as far as 
we please, but at every step and stage of the re- 
gress we must find ourselves confronted with the 
same question — the same alternative. 

The argument of Comte, it is further obvious, 
proceeds on the arbitrary and erroneous assump- 
tion that a process is proved to have been without 
significance or purpose when the manner in which 
it has been brought about is exhibited. It is plain 
that on this assumption even those works of man 
which have cost most thought might be shown to 
have cost none. A house is not built without con- 
siderable reflection and continuous reference to an 
end contemplated and desired, but the end is only 
gradually realised by a process which can be traced 
from its origin onwards, and through the concur- 
rence or sequence of a multitude of conditions. 
Would a description of the circumstances on which 
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the security and other merits of a house depend, 
— of the peculiarities in its foundation, walls, and 
roof, in its configuration and materials, which 
render it convenient and comfortable, or of the 
processes by which these peculiarities were at- 
tained, — prove the house to have been unbuilt by 
man, to have been developed without the inter- 
vention of an intelligent architect ? It would, if 
Comte’s argument were good ; if it would not, 
Comte’s argument must be bad. But can any one 
fail to see that such an argument in such a case 
would be ridiculous ? The circumstances, pecu- 
liarities, and processes to which reference is made 
are themselves manifest evidences of design and 
intelligence. They are a part of what has to be 
explained, and a part of it which can be only ex- 
plained on the supposition of a contriving and 
superintending mind. They entitle us to reject 
all hypotheses which would explain the construc- 
tion of the house without taking into account the 
intelligence of its architect. The circumstances, 
peculiarities, and process described by Comte, as 
rendering the earth an orderly system and the 
abode of life, are no less among the evidences for 
the belief that intelligence has presided over the 
formation of the earth. They require for their 
rational comprehension to be thought of as the 
means and conditions by which ends worthy of 
intelligence have been secured. They require to 

N 
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be accounted for; and they cannot be so reasonably 
except on the supposition that they have been de- 
signed. If we reject that view we must accept 
this, that the present system of things is a special 
instance of order which has occurred among in- 
numerable instances of disorder, produced by the 
interaction of the elements or atoms of matter in 
infinite time. These elements or atoms we must 
imagine as affecting all possible combinations, and 
falling at length, after countless failures, into a reg- 
ular and harmonious arrangement of things. Now, 
we can in a vague, thoughtless way imagine this, 
but we cannot justify our belief of it either by par- 
ticular facts or by general reasons. It is an act 
of imagination wholly divorced from intelligence. 
Thus to refer the origin and explanation of universal 
order to chance, is merely mental caprice. 

If the evolution of the earth and the heavenly 
bodies from a nebula destroy neither the relevanc)' 
nor the force of the design argument, the devel- 
opment of complex organisms from simple ones, 
and the descent of all the plants and animals on 
earth from a very few living cells or forms, will 
not remove or lessen the necessity for supposing 
an intelligence to have designed all the organ- 
isms, simple and complex alike, and to have fore- 
ordained, arranged, and presided over the course 
of their development. Were it even proved that 
life and organisation had been evolved out of dead 
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and inorganic matter, the necessity of believing in 
such an intelligence would still remain. Nothing 
of the kind has yet been proved. On the contrary, 
scientific experimentation has all tended to show 
that life proceeds only from life. But had it been 
otherwise — had this break and blank in the de- 
velopment theory been filled up — matter would 
only have been* proved to be more wonderful than 
it had been supposed to be. The scientific con- 
firmation of the hypothesis of what is called spon- 
taneous generation would not relieve the mind 
from the necessity of referring the potency of life 
and all else that is wonderful in matter either to 
design or chance, reason or unreason — it would not 
free it from the dilemma which had previously 
presented itself.^ 

The development of higher from lower organ- 
isms, of course, still less frees us from the obliga- 
tion to believe that/i supreme intelligence presides 
over the development. Development is not itself 
a cause, but a process, — it is a something which 
must have a cause ; and the only kinds of de- 
velopment which have yet been shown to be ex- 
emplified in the organic world demand intelligence 
as their ultimate cause. I do not know that I can 
better prove that there is no opposition between 
development and design than by referring to an 
illustration made use of by Professor Huxley with 


^ See Appendix XXIII. 
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a directly contrary view. To show that the ar- 
gument from final causes, or what is often called 
the teleological argument, had, as commonly stated, 
received its death-blow from Mr Darwin, he wrote 
as follows ; “ The teleological argument runs thus 
—an organ or organism (A) is precisely fitted to 
perform a function or purpose (B) ; therefore it 
was specially constructed to perform that purpose. 
In Palcy’s famous illustration, the adaptation of 
all the parts of the watch to the function or pur- 
pose of showing the time, is held to be evidence 
that the watch was specially contrived to that end, 
on the ground that the only cause we know of 
competent to produce such an effect as a watch 
which shall keep time is a contriving intelligence, 
adapting the means directly to that end. Suppose, 
however, that any one had been able to show that 
the watch had not been made directly by any per- 
son, but that it was the result of the modification 
of another watch which kept time but poorly, and 
that this, again, had proceeded from a structure 
which could hardly be called a watch at all, seeing 
that it had no figures on the dial, and the hands 
were rudimentary, and that, going back and back 
in time, we come at last to a revolving barrel as 
the earliest traceable rudiment of the whole fabric. 
And imagine that it had been possible to show 
that all these changes had resulted first from a 
tendency in the structure to vary indefinitely, and 
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secondly from something in the surrounding world 
which helped all variations in the direction of an 
accurate time-keeper and checked all those in 
other directions, — then it is obvious that the force 
of Paley’s argument would be gone. P'or it would 
be demonstrated that an apparatus thoroughly 
well adapted to a particular purpose might be the 
result of a method of trial and error worked by 
unintelligent agents, as well as of the direct appli- 
cation of the means appropriate to that end by an 
intelligent agent.” ^ 

Our great comparative physiologist would prob- 
ably not write so at present. He may still not 
accept the design argument ; but he is now well 
aware that it has not got its death-blow, nor even 
any serious wound, from the theory of evolution. 
He has since, on more than one occasion, shown 
the perfect compatibility of development with 
design. He might, perhaps, in defence of his 
earlier and less considerate utterances, maintain 
that no organ has been made with the precise 
structure which it at present possesses in order to 
accomplish the precise function which it at present 
fulfils ; but he admits that the most thorough- 
going evolutionhst must at least assume “a pri- 
mordial molecular arrangement, of which all the • 
phenomena of the universe are the consequences,” 
and “is thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, 

1 Lay Sermons, pp. 330, 331. 
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who can always defy him to disprove that this pri- 
mordial molecular arrangement was not intended 
to evolve the phenomena of the universe.” Grant- 
ing thus much, he is logically bound to grant more. 
If the entire evolution of the universe may have 
been intended, the several stages of its evolution 
may have been intended ; and they may have 
been intended for their own sakes. as well as for 
the sake of the collective evolution or its final 
result. If eyes and ears were contrived for a pur- 
pose, the eyes and ears of each species of animals 
may have been made with the precise structure 
which they exhibit for the precise purposes whicli 
they fulfil, although they may have been developed 
out of a different kind of eyes and ears, and will, 
in the lapse of ages, be developed into still other 
kinds. The higher teleology, the general designs, 
which Professor Huxley admits evolution cannot 
touch, is in no opposition to tiie lower teleology, 
the special designs, which he strangely supposes 
it to have definitively discarded. 

Nothing can be more certain than that Dr Paley 
would have held the design argument to have been 
in no degree weakened by the theory of evolution, 
and that he would have been very much astonished 
' by Professor Huxley’s remarks on that argument. 
In referring to the mechanism of a watch as an 
evidence of intelligence in its maker, Dr Paley 
pointed out that our idea of the greatness of that 
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intelligence would be much increased if watches 
were so constructed as to give rise to other 
watches like themselves. He must necessarily 
have admitted that the watch imagined by Pro- 
fessor Huxley was still more remarkable, and 
implied a still greater intelligence in its con- 
trivance. The revolving barrel must have had 
wonderful capabilities, which only intelligence 
could confer. All the circumstances in which it 
was to be placed must have been foreseen, and all 
the influences which were to act upon it must 
have been taken into account, which could only 
be done by intelligence. All that helped varia- 
tions in the direction of an accurate time-keeper 
must have been brought into requisition, and all 
that hindered it, or favoured variations in other 
directions, must have been detected and checked ; 
but no unintelligent agents can be conceived of 
as accomplishing such work, or as more than the 
means of accomplishing it employed by a provi- 
dential Reason. The greater the distance between 
the revolving barrel and the most elaborated 
watch — the greater the number of mechanisms 
between the first and the last of these two terms, 
or between the commencing cause and the final 
result — the greater the necessity for a mind the* 
most comprehensive and accurate, to serve as an 
explanation of the entire series of mechanisms 
and the whole process of development. 
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Mr Darwin, and a large number of those who 
are called Darwinians, profess to prove that all the 
order of organic nature may have been uninten- 
tionally originated by the mechanical operation 
of natural forces. They think they can explain 
how, from a few simple living forms, or even from 
a single primordial cell, the entire vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, with all their .harmonies and 
beauties, have arisen wholly independent of any 
ordaining and presiding mind, by means of the 
operation of the law of heredity that like produces 
like ; of variability from the action of the conditions 
of life, and from use and disuse; of over-produc- 
tion, or a ratio of increase so high as to lead to a 
struggle for existence; of natural selection, or the 
survival and prevalence of the fittest, and the dis- 
appearance and extinction of what is unsuited to 
its circumstances and inferior to its competitors ; 
and of sexual selection. But the remarkable ori- 
ginality, ingenuity, and skill which they display 
in endeavouring to establish, illustrate, and apply 
these laws, make all the more striking the absence 
of freshness and independence, of force or rele- 
vancy, in the reasonings by which they would at- 
tach to them an irreligious inference. The same 
‘ men who have adduced so many new facts, and 
thrown so much new light on facts previously 
known, in support of the real or alleged laws indi- 
cated, have not adduced a single new reason, and 
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scarcely even set in a more plausible light a single 
old reason, for the denial of design. They assure 
us, copiously and vehemently, that the laws which 
they claim to have proved are in themselves a dis- 
proof of design ; but they somehow forget that it 
is incumbent on them to bestow the labour requi- 
site to make this manifest. They reason as if it 
were almost or, wholly self-evident, whereas a little 
more thought would show them that all their laws 
imply mind and purpose. 

There is a law of heredity : like produces like, 
but why is there such a law } Why docs like pro- 
duce like } Why should not all nature have been 
sterile ? Why should there have been any provi- 
sion for the propagation of life in a universe ruled 
by a mere blind force And why should producer 
and produced be like Why should offspring not 
always be as unlike their parents as tadpoles arc 
unlike frogs.? The offspring of all the higher ani- 
mals pass through various embryological stages 
in which they are extremely unlike their parents. 
Why should they ever become like to them .? 
Physical science cannot answer these questions; 
but that is no reason why they should not be both 
asked and answered. I can conceive of no other 
intelligent answer being given to them than that* 
there is a God of wisdom, who designed that the 
world should be for ages the abode of life ; that 
the life therein should be rich and varied, yet 
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that variation should have its limits ; that there 
should be no disorder or confusion ; and who, to 
secure this result, decreed that plants should yield 
seeds, and animals bring forth, after their kind. 
He who would disprove design must certainly not 
start with the great mystery of generation. 

Then, the so-called law of variability is the e.x- 
pression of a purpose which must have Reason at 
its beginning, middle, and end. There is in no 
organism an absolutely indefinite tendency to vary. 
Every variation of every organism is in some mea- 
sure determined by the constitution of the organism. 
“A whale,” as Dr Huxley says, “does not tend to 
vary in the direction of producing feathers, nor 
a bird in the direction of producing whalebone.” 
But a tendency to definite variation is an indica- 
tion of purpose. If a man could make a revolving 
barrel with a tendency to develop into a watch, he 
would have to be credited with having designed 
both the barrel and watch, not less than if he had 
contrived and constructed the two separately. 
Further, variation has proceeded in a definite direc- 
tion. Darwin admits that there is no law of neces- 
.sary advancement. There is no more reason in 
the nature of the case for improvement than for 
'•deterioration. Apart from the internal constitu- 
tion of an organism having been so planned, and 
its external circumstances so arranged, as to favour 
the one rather than the other, its variations could 
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not have been more towards self-perfection than 
self-destruction. But variation, according to the 
Darwinians, has taken place in one direction and 
not in another ; it has been forward, not backward ; 
it has been a progression, not a retrogression. 
Why Only because of a continuous adjustment 
of organisms to circumstances tending to bring 
this about. Had there been no such adjustment, 
there might have been only unsuitable variations, 
or the suitable variations might have been so few 
and slight that no higher organisms would have 
been evolved. Natural selection might have had 
no materials, or altogether insufficient materials, 
to work with. Or the circumstances might have 
been such, that the lowest organisms were the best 
endowed for the struggle of life. If the earth were 
covered with water, fish would survive, and higher 
creatures would perish. Natural selection cannot 
have made the conditions of its own action — the 
circumstances in the midst of which it must oper- 
ate. Therefore, there is more in progressive vari- 
ation than it can explain : there is what only an 
all-regulative intelligence can explain. 

Again, there is a law of over-production, we are 
told, which gives rise to a struggle for existence. 
Well, is this law not a means to an end worthy 
of Divine Wisdom } In it we find the reason why 
the world is so wonderfully rich in the most varied 
forms of life. What is called over-production is 
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a productivity which is in excess of the means of 
subsistence provided for the species itself ; but no 
species exists merely for itself. The ratio of the 
production of life is probably none too high for the 
wants of all the creatures which have to be sup- 
plied with food and enjoyment. And the wants of 
all creatures are what have to be taken into account; 
not the wants of any single species^ — not the wants 
of man alone. If we adequately realised how vast 
is the number of guests which have constantly to 
be fed at the table of nature, we would, I have no 
doubt, acknowledge that there is little, if any, real 
waste of life in the world. Then, the struggle to 
which the rate of production gives rise is, on the 
showing of the Darwinians themselves, subservient 
to the noblest ends. Although involving priva- 
tion, pain, and conflict, its final result is order and 
beauty. All the perfections of sentient creatures 
are represented as due to it. Tiirough it the lion 
has gained its strength, the deer its speed, the dog 
its sagacity. The inference seems natural that 
these perfections were designed to be attained by 
it ; that this state of struggle was ordained for the 
sake of the advantages which it is actually seen to 
produce. The suffering which the conflict involves 
may indicate that God has made even animals for 
some higher end than happiness — that He cares 
for animal perfection as well as for aftimal enjoy- 
ment ; but it affords no reason for denying that 
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the ends which the conflict actually serves, it was 
also intended to serve. Besides, the conflict is 
clearly not a struggle for bare existence ; it is, even 
as regards the animals, a struggle for the largest 
amount of enjoyment which they can secure, and 
for the free and full exercise of all their faculties. 
It thus manifests, not only indirectly but also di- 
rectly, what its -ends are. They are ends which can 
only be reasonably conceived of as having been 
purposed by an intelligence, and which are emi- 
nently worthy of a Divine intelligence. 

But what of the law, or so-called law, of natural 
selection } In itself, and so far as physical science 
can cither prove or disprove it, it is simply an 
expression of the alleged fact, that in the struggle 
of life, any variation, however caused, which is pro- 
fitable to the individuals of a species, will tend 
to their preservation, will have a chance of being 
transmitted to their offspring, and will be of use to 
them likewise, so that they will survive and multi- 
ply at the expense of competitors which are not so 
well endowed. But natural selection, thus under- 
stood, is obviously in no opposition to design ; on 
the contrary, it is a way in which design may be 
realised. Some might even hold that design can- 
not be conceived of as realised in any other natural 
way ; that if not thus realised, it could only be 
miraculously realised. But Mr Darwin, and many 
of those who call themselves his followers, tell us 
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not only that there is natural selection, but that 
blind forces and mechanical laws alone bring it 
about ; that intention and intelligence have no- 
thing to do with it. What proof do they give us ? 
Alas ! the painful thing is that they give us none. 
They point out the blind forces and the mechani- 
cal laws by which the selection is effected and its 
results secured ; they show how they are adapted 
to accomplish their work : and then they assert 
that these forces and laws explain the whole 
matter; that no underlying and all-embracing 
reason has prepared, arranged, and used them. 
They see the physical agencies and the physical 
process by which order and beauty have been 
attained — they do not see intelligence and design ; 
and because they do not see them, they conclude 
that they have no existence. They describe the 
mechanism which their senses apprehend, and 
affirm it to have made itself, or at least to have 
been unmade, and to work of itself, because the 
mind which contrived it and directs it is inacces- 
sible to sense. All their reasoning resolves itself 
into a denial of what is spiritual because it is 
unseen. 

The only instances of natural selection which 
‘ have been adduced to show that blind forces may 
bring about results as remarkable, and of the same 
kind, as those which are accomplished by intelli- 
gent agents, are manifestly irrelevant. They are 
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of such a nature that every teleologist must hold 
them to imply what they are intended to disprove. 
When Professor Huxley points to the winds and 
waves of the Bay of Biscay as carefully selecting 
the particles of sea-sand on the coast of Brittany, 
and heaping them, according to their size and 
weight, in different belts along the shore ; to a 
frosty night selecting the hardy plants in a planta- 
tion from among the tender ones ; and to a hurri- 
cane transporting a sapling to a new scat in the 
soil, — he completely mistakes what the problem 
before him is. Fire and water can produce won- 
derful effects in a steam-engine ; but the man who 
should infer, from there being no intelligence in 
the fire and water themselves, that intelligence 
must have had nothing to do with their effects 
when they were brought into contact in a steam- 
engine, would deserve no great credit for his reason- 
ing. It is precisely Professor Huxley’s reasoning. 
He looks at the fire and water separately, and 
completely ignores the engine. Because in a world 
which is a system of order and law a certain collo- 
cation and combination of physical conditions and 
forces will produce an orderly result, he infers that 
design and intelligence are not needed to produce 
such a result. I submit that that is illegitimate 
and irrelevant reasoning. It resolves itself into a 
denial of Divine and intelligent agency, because 
the senses apprehend merely physical elements 
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and a physical process. It assumes a selected 
adaptation, which presupposes intelligence in or- 
der to get rid of intelligence. It begs the whole 
question. 

The so-called law of sexual selection, if it be a 
law at all, is obviously teleological in its nature. 
Its end is the production of beauty in form and 
colour. Can blind physical force.s, if not subser- 
vient to intelligence, be conceived of as working 
towards so essentially ideal a goal as beauty } 

I think enough has now been said to show that 
the researches and speculations of the Darwinians 
have left unshaken the design argument. I might 
have gone farther if time had permitted, and proved 
that they had greatly enriched the argument. The 
works of Mr Darwin are invaluable to the theo- 
logian, owing to the multitude of “beautiful con- 
trivances” and “marvellous adjustments” admir- 
ably described in them. The treatises on the 
fertilisation of orchids and on insectivorous plants 
require only to have their legitimate conclusions 
deduced and applied in order to be transformed 
into treatises of natural theology. If Paley’s 
famous work be now somewhat out of date, it is 
not because Mr Darwin and his followers have 
, refuted it, but because they have brought so much 
to light which confirriis its argument.^ 

I have challenged the theology of Mr Darwin, 


’ See Appendix XXIV. 
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and those who follow his guidance in theology. I 
have no wish to dispute his science. I pass no 
judgment on his theories so far as they are scientific 
theories. It may be safely left to the progress of 
scientific research to determine how far they are 
true and how far erroneous. We ought not to 
assail them needlessly, or to reject the truth which 
is in them, undev the influence of a senseless dread 
that they can hurt religion. In so far as they are 
true, they must be merely expressions of the way 
in which Divine intelligence has operated in the 
universe. Instead of excluding, they must imply 
belief in an all-originating, all-foreseeing, all-fore- 
ordaining, all-regulative intelligence, to determine 
the rise and the course and the goal of life, as of 
all finite things. That intelligence far transcends 
the comprehension of our finite minds, yet we 
apprehend it as true intelligence. It is no blind 
force, but a Reason which knows itself, and knows 
us, and knows all things, and in the wisdom of 
which we may fully confide, even when clouds and 
darkness hide from us the definite reasons of its 
operations. We can see and know enough of its 
wisdom to justify faith where sight and knowledge 
are denied to us. Let us trust and follow it, and, 
without doubt, it will lead us by a path which we 
knew not, and make darkness light before us, and 
crooked things straight. 


O 
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LECTURE VIL 

( 

MORAL ARGUMENT — TESTIMONY OF CONSCIENCE 

AND HISTORY. 

I. 

We have seen how the power manifest in the 
universe leads up to God as the First Cause the 
all-originating Will. We have seen also how the 
order manifest in the universe leads up to Him as 
the Supreme Intelligence. But there is more in 
the universe than force and order ; there is force 
which works for good, and a just and benevolent 
order ; there are moral laws and moral actions, 
moral perceptions and moral feelings. Can any- 
thing be thence inferred as to whether God is, and 
what He is .? I think we shall find that they clear- 
ly testify both as to His existence and character. 

The moral law which reveals itself to conscience 
has seemed to certain authors so decisive a witness 
for God, that all other witnesses may be dispensed 
with. Kant, who exerted his great logical ability 
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to prove that the speculative reason in searching 
after God inevitably loses itself in sophisms and 
self-contradictions, believed himself to have found 
in the practical reason or moral faculty an assur- 
ance for the Divine existence and government 
capable of defying the utmost efforts of scepticism. 
Sir William Hamilton has also affirmed that “the 
only valid arguments for the existence of God, 
and for the immortality of the human soul, rest 
on the ground of man’s moral nature.” Dr John 
Newman has insisted that conscience is the crea- 
tive principle of religion, and has endeavoured to 
show how the whole doctrine of natural religion 
should be worked out from this central principle. 
A well-known living theologian of Germany, Dr 
Schenkel, has attempted to build up a complete 
theology on conscience as a basis, starting from 
the position that conscience is “ the religious 
organ of the soul ” — the faculty through which 
alone we have an immediate knowledge of God. 
These thinkers may have erred in relying thus 
exclusively on the moral argument — I believe 
that they have — but the error, if error there be, 
shows only the more clearly how convincing that 
argument has seemed to certain minds, and these 
assuredly not feeble minds. 

There is, besides, valuable truth underlying any 
exaggerations into which they may have fallen on 
the subject. There is probably no living practical 
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belief in God which does not begin with the con- 
science. It is not reasoning on a first cause, nor 
even admiration of th.e wisdom displayed in the 
universe, which makes the thought of God habitu- 
ally and efficaciously present to the mind. It is 
not any kind of thinking nor any kind of feeling 
excited by the physical universe or by the contem- 
plation of society, which gives us ,an abiding and 
operative sense of God’s presence, and of His 
relationship to us. It is only in and through an 
awakened and active conscience that we realise our 
nearness to God — His interest in us, and our inter- 
est in Him. Without a moral nature of our own, 
we could not recognise the moral character and 
moral government manifested by Him. We niiglit 
tremble before His power, or we might admire His 
.skill, but His righteousness would be hidden from 
us. His moral laws would be meaningless to us, and 
their sanctions would be merely a series of physi- 
cal advantages or physical disasters. But a God 
without righteousness is no true God, and the wor- 
ship which has no moral element in it is no true 
worship. As, then, it is only through the glass of 
conscience that the righteousness of God can be dis- 
cerned, and as that attribute alone can call forth, in 
addition to the fear, wonder, and admiration evoked 
by power and intelligence, the love, the sense of 
spiritual weakness and want, and the adoring rever- 
ence, which are indispensable in true worship — 
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such worship as God ought to receive and man 
ought to render — the significance of the moral prin- 
ciple in the theistic argumentation is vast indeed. 

It follows, however, from the entire course of the 
reasoning in which we have been engaged, that the 
moral argument is not to be exclusively relied on. 
It is but a part of a whole from which it ought not to 
he severed. It, cannot be stated in any valid form 
which does not imply the legitimacy of the argu- 
ments from efficiency and order. If other facts do 
not refer us back to a primary case, neither will 
moral facts lead us to the primary moral agent. If 
order is no evidence of intelligent purpose, moral 
order can be no evidence of moral purpose. The 
moral argument proves more, but also less, than 
the arguments which have been already e.xpounded. 
It shows us that God is endowed with the highest 
moral excellence, and is the source of moral law 
and of moral government, but it does not prove 
Him to be the Creator of the universe or the 
Author of all order in the universe. It contributes 
to the idea of God an essential element, without 
which that idea would be lamentably defective, but 
it supposes other elements also essential to be 
given by other arguments. The office of bearing 
witness to the existence and character of God can 
be safely devolved on no one principle alone, even 
although that principle be conscience. It is a 
work in which all the principles of human nature 
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are privileged to concur. Either all bear true 
testimony, or all have conspired to deceive us. 
The self-manifestation of God is addressed to the 
entire man, and can only be rightly apprehended 
by the concurrent action of all the. energies and 
capacities of the soul.^ 

It is, perhaps, especially important in conduct- 
ing the moral argument to ask ourselves distinctly, 
Whence ought we to begin } Is there any point, 
any fact or principle, from which we are in reason 
bound to start } Inattention to this preliminary 
inquiry has caused many to look at moral facts eii 
masse, as it were, and to endeavour to draw an 
inference from them in virtue of something com- 
mon to them all. This can only lead to confusion 
and error. Moral facts are of two radically distinct 
classes, and cannot be comprehended under any 
higher generalisation, which can be taken as the 
foundation of a theistic inference. The facts need 
to be distributed and interpreted — to have their 
characters dLscriminated ; and we must begin with 
the principle by which this is done — that is, with 
conscience itself. We need no more attempt to 
judge of moral qualities without reference to our 
moral perceptions and feelings — to the information 
given us through conscience — than to pass a judg- 
ment on colours before seeing them, or irrespective 
of how they appeared to us when we saw them. 

^ See Appendix XXV. 
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If we look at the moral facts of the universe from 
any outside point of view — not from that of con- 
science — how can we escape ascribing the evil as 
well as the good to God, and trying His character 
either from both or from the preponderance of the 
one over the other ? But if we do so, — if we seek 
to rise to God through an induction from all moral 
facts— we shall, form a miserable notion of God, 
and we shall, besides, ride rough-shod, as it were, 
over conscience. For what is it that conscience 
declares most clearly about moral good and evil, 
right and wrong } Is it not that they are radically 
antagonistic — irreconcilable and contradictory, — 
that they cannot have the same ultimate author — 
that if the one be the expression of God’s will, the 
other must be the expression of His aversion ? If 
conscience have any testimony to give about God 
at all, it is that, as the author of good, He must 
be the enemy of evil. The contemplation of the 
moral world may perplex us, but conscience is an 
assurance that evil, however perplexing, is not to 
be referred to the same source as good. 

The testimony of conscience on behalf of God 
has been presented in various ways, and it need 
not Surprise us to find some of them unsatisfactory. 
I regard as unwarranted the view that conscience is 
“the religious organ of the soul,” the sole faculty 
through which the human mind is in contact and 
communion with God. There is no one specific 
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power or organ of the mind in virtue of which ex- 
clusively man is a religious being. It is by the 
whole make and constitution of his nature, not by 
a particular faculty, that he is framed for religion. 
I more than question if we have a right even to 
ascribe to conscience an immediate intuition of 
God. It brings us, some have affirmed, in a strict 
and positive sense into the real p^resence of God, 
with nothing intervening between us and Him — 
He as the absolute personality standing sharply 
and distinctly over against our personality. This 
doctrine has, however, one obvious and serious 
difficulty before it. Conscience — that is a word 
which has got in ordinary use a very clear and 
definite meaning. We all know what conscience 
is as well as we know what the eye or the ear is, 
and we all know what an act of conscience is as 
well as we know what seeing or hearing is. It is 
not more certain that by the eye we see colours, 
and that by the ear we hear sounds, than that by 
conscience we discern good and evil. When, there- 
fore, any man comes and assures us that through 
conscience we have an immediate apprehension of 
God, it is natural that we should answer at once. 
You may as well assure us that through sight we 
immediately hear sounds or smell odours. What 
we immediately apprehend through conscience is 
the right or wrong in actions, and therefore not 
God. Morality is the direct object of conscience ; 
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God can therefore only be the presupposition or 
postulate of conscience, — can only be given in 
conscience as implied in morality. This, I say, is 
an obvious objection to the assertion that God is 
immediately known in conscience. It is an objec- 
tion which has not been got over, and which, I 
’ lieve, cannot be got over.^ 

The argumejit from conscience, like all the other 
theistic arguments, is extremely simple. It is the 
obvious inference from the most obvious facts of 
t r moral consciousness. It demands of us no 
subtle analysis of conscience. It i: not dependent 
on the truth of some one particular theory as to 
the origin of conscience. It is based directly on 
what cannot be denied or disputed, — the existence 
of conscience, the existence of certain moral judg- 
ments and feelings common to the experience of 
all men. Conscience exists. It exists as a con- 
sciousness of moral law ; as an assertion of a rule 
of duty ; as a sense of responsibility. When it 
pronounces an action right, it does so because it 
recognises it to be conformed to law ; when it pro- 
nounces an action wrong, it does so because it 
recognises it to fall short of or to transgress law. 
It acts as the judge of all that we do, and as 
such it accuses or excuses, condemns or approves, 
punishes or rev/ards us, with a voice of authority, 
which we may so far disregard, but the legitimacy 

^ Sec Appendix XXVI. 
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of which we cannot dispute. It claims to rule over 
body and soul, heart and mind, all our appetites, 
affections, and faculties; and the claim is implicitly 
admitted even by those who have most interest in 
denying it. But it does not rule, nor pretend to 
rule, as an autocratic authority; it docs not give us, 
nor pretend to give us, a law of its own : on the 
contrary, it claims to rule in us only in virtue of 
recognising a law which is over us ; its authority 
is derived wholly from a lAw which it interprets 
and applies, but does not create. It thus speaks not 
of itself but as the deputy of another. It unequi- 
vocally declares itself a delegated authority. Some 
may say that the law of conscience is set by man’s 
own will, and that the will is a law unto itself ; but 
this assertion cannot bear examination. The will 
apart from reason and conscience is a mere force, 
not a true will. It has a rational law only through 
its connection with reason, a moral law only through 
its connection with conscience. Whoever affirms 
that the will is its own law must grossly abuse 
language, and signify by the term will what others 
mean by reason and will, conscience and will. 
He must do worse than this, bad as it is. He 
must contradict the plain dictates of his own con- 
sciousness. The will and its law are distinctly felt 
to be not one but two. The will is clearly realised 
in our moral experience as not legislative, as not 
giving itself a law but as being under a law, the 
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law which conscience apprehends. To identify 
the will and its law is to confound entirely distinct 
things. For the will to rule the will, it would need 
at once to command and to obey, to be bond and 
free, dependent and independent. To be its own 
rule were for it to be without rule. Conscience 
claims to rule my will in virtue of a law which 
cannot be the expression of my will, and which 
cannot be anything else than the expression of 
another will ; one often in antagonism to mine — 
one always better than mine — one which demands 
from me an unvarying and complete obedience. 
It comes to me and speaks to me in defiance of 
iny will ; when my will is set against hearing it, 
and still more against obeying it ; when my will is 
bent on stifling and drowning its voice. It warns, 
threatens, condemns, and punishes me, against my 
will, and with' a voice of authority as the delegate 
or deputy of a perfectly good and holy will which 
has an absolute right to rule over me, to control 
and sway all my faculties ; which searches me and 
knows nie ; which besets me behind and before. 
Whose is this perfect, authoritative, supreme will, to 
which all consciences, even the most erring, point 
back ? Whose, if not God’s ? Those who object 
that this argument is a mere verbal inference, or 
that it rests on a double meaning of the word law, 
do not understand it, simple as it is. They may 
be honest enough disputants, but their objection 
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is strangely superficial. In the utterly irrelevant 
criticism of a word they lose sight of a great fact, 
and so necessarily fail to perceive its momentous 
significance. From no mere word, whether law or 
any other, but from that consciousness of moral 
dependence which no moral creature can shake off, 
which conscience implies in every exercise, which 
reveals itself in a thousand ways ip the hearts and 
lives of men, do we conclude that there is One on 
whom we morally depend,’ that we have a holy 
Creator and Judge to deal with. Reason takes no 
mere name, but it takes the fact that man feels him- 
self under a law of duty, that he is conscious of obli- 
gation and responsibility, that he has a conscience 
which does not counsel but which commands him 
to do what is right and to resist what is wrong ; 
and it finds this fact inexplicable, this conscious- 
ness a delusion, this conscience a false witness — 
unless there be a holy God, a Moral Governor. 

Conscience reveals a purpose as well as declares 
a law. Its very existence is a proof of purpose. 
The eye is not more certainly given us in order 
that we may see, than conscience is given us in 
order that we may use all our powers in a right- 
eous and beneficent manner. Is it conceivable 
that any other than a righteous God would have 
bestowed on us such a gift, such a faculty.^ Would 
an intelligent but unrighteous God have made us 
to hate and despise what is characteristic of his 
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own nature ? Would he have made us better than 
himself? The purpose which conscience reveals 
is certainly not our own purpose, just as the law 
which it declares is not the law of our own will. 
The purpose which finds its expression in con- 
science, and our own purpose, are often felt by us 
to be in direct antagonism. Our souls may be 
tortured by the, conflict between them. But in all 
phases of the conflict we are sensible that it is our 
purpose which ought to be abandoned ; that the 
purpose which we dislike is that which we are 
bound to accept and to obey. In this way, also, 
conscience speaks to us of a righteous God by 
speaking in His name. If the inference from 
effect to cause, from manifestation of purpose to 
intelligence, is good anywhere, it is good here ; 
and it warrants us to believe that the First Cause 
of conscience is a righteous Being.’ 

All the feelings, emotions, and affections which 
gather around the apprehension of right and wrong, 
which accompany the sense of duty or convection 
of obligation, point to the same conclusion. The 
consciousness of good or ill desert, remorse and 
self- approval, moral hopes and fears, concur in 
referring to a holy God. They imply that man is 
a person related not merely to things and laws, but 
to another person who is his rightful and righteous 
Judge. The atheist himself, when he grieves even 

^ See Appendix XXVII. 
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for secret and private sins, or enjoys the inner 
peace which only his own heart knoweth, mourns 
and rejoices as if in the presence of a higher per- 
sonal Being — the God whom he denies. Neither 
his sorrow nor his satisfaction is fully intelligible 
if his soul have before it only an impersonal law or 
the abstract nature of things ; both presuppose that 
he has some kind of consciousness of being under 
the cognisance of a Person possessed of moral 
attributes. If men felt that. they were responsible 
for their evil thoughts and words and deeds to no 
one higher than themselves or their fellows, is it 
conceivable that the consciousness of guilt and the 
fear of retribution would have been what expe- 
rience and history testify them to have been ? 
Would prayers and penances and sacrifices have 
prevailed so widely, if the law of right and wrong 
when broken had been merely felt to be broken — if 
there were no underlying sense of the existence of 
One behind the law whose righteousness must be 
satisfied, and whose wrath must be turned away 
by the breaker of the law ? Would there have been 
in that case any moral conflicts in the human heart 
akin to those which a Sophocles or a Shakespeare 
has delineated ? Were there no God, there ought 
to be no fear of God awakened even by crime ; but 
atheism itself cannot protect a criminal when alive 
to his guilt from being haunted and appalled by 
fears of a judgment and a justice more terrible 
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than those of man. When we are perfectly willing 
to bear any pain which the mere laws of nature 
attach to our sins, and when our reason assures us 
that we have nothing to fear on account of them 
from the law or even the opinion of society, why, if 
our moral natures are not seared and deadened, do 
we yet fear, and fear most when most alone ? “ In- 
animate things,” says Dr Newman, “ cannot stir our 
affections ; these are correlative with persons. If, 
as is the case, we feel, responsibility, are ashamed, 
are frightened, at transgressing the voice of con- 
science, this implies that there is One to whom we 
are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, 
whose claims upon us we fear. If, on doing wrong, 
we feel the same tearful, broken-hearted sorrow 
which overwhelms us on hurting a mother ; if, on 
doing right, we enjoy the same seeming serenity of 
mind, the same soothing, satisfactory delight which 
follows on one receiving praise from a father, — we 
certainly have within us the image of some person 
to whom our love and veneration look, in whose 
smile we find our happiness, for whom we yearn, 
towards whom we direct our pleadings, in whose 
anger we are troubled and waste away. These 
feelings in us are such as require for their exciting 
cause an intelligent being ; we are not afifectionatet 
towards a .stone, nor do we feel shame before a 
horse or a dog ; we have no remorse or compunc- 
tion in breaking mere human law : yet, so it i.s. 
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conscience excites all these painful emotions, con- 
fusion, foreboding, self-condemnation; and, on 
the other hand, it sheds upon us a deep peace, 
a sense of security, a resignation, and a hope, 
which there is no sensible, no earthly object to 
elicit. ‘The wicked flees, when no one pursueth;’ 
then why does he flee ? Whence his terror Who 
is it that he sees in solitude, in 4arkness, in the 
hidden chambers of his heart.? If the cause of 
these emotions docs not belong to this visible 
•world, the Object to which his perception is 
directed must be Supernatural and Divine ; and 
thus the phenomena of conscience, as a dictate, 
avail to impress the imagination with the picture 
of a Supreme Governor, a Judge, holy, just, power- 
ful, all-seeing, retributive.” ^ 

It will, I need scarcely say, be objected to the 
arguments which have now been presented, that 
conscience is a product of association or a conse- 
quence of evolution ; that it has been developed 
either in the experience of individuals or in the 
course of ages, out of sensations of pleasure and 
pain, out of benefits and injuries; and that the 
convictions and feelings implicated in it are due to 
the circumstances under which it has grown up 
and the causes which have combined to generate 
it. But to this it may be answered either that 
conscience has not been shown to have grown up 
^ Grammar of Assent, pp. io6, 107. 
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by association and development out of sensuous 
experiences, or that even if this were proved the 
argument would continue good ; in other words, 
either the truth or the relevancy of the objection 
may be denied. All associationist and evolutionist 
theories of conscience seem to many of the most 
competent psychologists to have failed as regards 
their main object, although they may admit them 
to contain important elements of truth. This view 
I share. It does not s.eem to me that even Mr J. 
S. Mill, Prof. Bain, Mr Spencer, and Mr Darwin, 
have been able to show that conscience contains in 
it nothing original. But, of course, I am aware 
that the vindication of my dissent would require 
an adequate examination of associationism and 
evolutionism as explanations of the origin of con- 
science. No such examination is here possible. 
Nor is it required ; on the contrary, a discussion 
of the kind ought, I believe, to be avoided in an 
inquiry like the present. No psychological inves- 
tigation of a difficult and delicate nature is, so far 
as I can judge, essentially involved in the theistic 
argumentation at any stage. It is certainly un- 
necessary in conducting the moral argument to 
engage in any scientific disquisition as to the 
origin of conscience.^ For our second or alterna- 
tive answer will suffice. It does not matter, so 
far as our present purpose is concerned, whether 
1 See Appendix XXVIII. 
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conscience be primary or derivative. It exists; it 
bears a certain testimony; it gives rise necessarily to 
the thoughts and feelings which I have mentioned. 
Are these thoughts and feelings true } If not, con- 
science is a delusion ; it utters lies ; the completest 
moral scepticism is justified. If they are, the argu- 
ment stands. The mode in which they have been 
acquired is in this reference a matter of indifference. 

The argument from conscience, I may add, 
rests on the general and distinctive characteristics 
of our moral nature ; not on the truth of particular 
moral judgments or the purity of particular moral 
affections. It cannot, therefore, be affected by the 
fact that moral perceptions and emotions admit 
of variation and development, and are sometimes 
false and depraved. However important in other 
respects may be the circumstance that men’s 
thoughts and sentiments as to right and wrong are 
not always identical or even accordant, it is plainly 
irrelevant as an objection to any of the forms in 
which the argument for the Divine existence from 
the constitution of our moral nature has just been 
stated. It cannot be necessary to do more than 
merely indicate this, although some who maintain 
the wholly derivative nature of conscience appear 
to believe that the moral differences to be traced 
among men disprove all inferences from the moral 
faculty which they feel disinclined to accept 
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Is the testimony which conscience gives to the 
existence and character of God confirmed when 
we look out into the moral world ? No one will 
say that all is clear and unambiguous in that 
world — that it 'is nowhere shrouded in unpene- 
trated, if not impenetrable, darkness — that it 
contains no perplexing anomalies. There is an 
enormous mass of sin on earth, and the mere 
existence of sin is a mystery under the govern- 
ment of an omnipotent God who hates sin. There 
is a vast amount of apparently prosperous sin, and 
a vast amount of temporarily suffering virtue, and 
these are often severe trials of faith in the justice 
and holiness of God. Pessimism may exaggerate 
the emptiness and the sadness of life, but it has 
done service by exposing and discrediting the 
optimism which ignores the dark features and 
tragic elements of existence. Can an unpreju- 
diced mind, however, even with all the sins and 
sufferings of the world before its view, and al- 
though consciously unable to re.solve the difficul- 
ties which they suggest, refuse to acknowledge 
that the general testimony rendered by the moral 
world to the being and righteousness of its Author 
is ample and unmistakable.? I think not. The 
conclusion which we have drawn from the char- 
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acter of the sentiments inevitably excited by the 
contemplation of virtue and vice, is also that which 
follows from the natural tendencies and issues of 
good and evil affections and actions. Virtue does 
not always meet with its due reward, nor vice with 
its due punishment, in any obvious outward shape ; 
if they did, earth would cease to be a scene of 
moral discipline ; but internal moral laws of an 
essentially retributive nature are in incessant oper- 
ation, and show not obscurely or doubtfully what 
is the judgment of God both on character and 
conduct. Virtue is self- rewarding and vice is self- 
punishing. Virtue tends of its very nature to 
honour and life, vice to dishonour and death. 
There are outward bonds between virtue and hap- 
piness, vice and misery, which may be severed ; 
but there are also inward bonds which cannot be 
broken — relations of cause and effect as inflexible 
as any in the physical world. Virtue may be fol- 
lowed by no external advantages, or may even 
involve the possessor of it in suffering ; but infal- 
libly it ennobles and enriches, elevates and purifies 
the soul itself, and thus gradually and increasingly 
imparts “ a peace above all earthly dignities.” Vice 
may outwardly prosper and meet only with honour 
from men, but it cannot be said to be passing 
wholly unpunished so long as it weakens, poisons, 
and corrupts the spiritual constitution. Now this 
it always does, and never more actively than when 
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the individual who is guilty has silenced the voice 
of his conscience, and when a depraved society 
encourages him in his wickedness. The law — “he 
that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption ” — is never even for an instant suspended, 
although the growth and ripening of the seed into 
its fruit may be unobserved. In the very commis- 
sion of sin the* soul violates the conditions of its 
own welfare, destroys its own best feelings, im- 
poverishes and ruins Itself. 

‘MIe that has light within his own clear breast, 

May sit in the centre, and enjoy bright clay ; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun — 

IliiiTself is his own dungeon.” ^ 

When we look from individuals to societies, we 
perceive the same truth confirmed on a more com- 
prehensive and conspicuous scale. It is true that 
in the social world there are bad triumphs and 
impious successes — that the victory of good over 
evil is often reached only after a long series of 
defeats. But it is equally true that the welfare of 
society is dependent on a practical recognition of 
moral principles — that the laws of morality are 
conditions of the progress, and even of the exist- 
ence, of society. A cynical moralist of the 
eighteenth century maintained that private vices 
were public benefits ; but, of course, his sophisms 


^ See Appendix XXIX. 
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were easily exposed : he failed to convince any 
one of the correctness of his paradox. No induc- 
tive truth can be easier to establish, or better 
established, than that rij^hteousness exalteth a 
nation, while sin lowers and destroys it. The 
vicious affections which torment and debase iso- 
lated men, equally disturb and degrade a tribe 
or nation. The virtuous affections which diffuse 
peace and happiness in a single heart, equally 
spread harmony and prospeiity through the largest 
community. Thus the general conditions of social 
life testify that God loves virtue and hates vice. 
Then, if we examine history as a whole, we cannot 
but recognise that it has been in the main a pro- 
cess of moral progress, of moral growth. The 
children of the present day may be born with 
no better dispositions than those of five thousand 
years ago, and men may be now as guilty, as 
wilful sinners against what they know to be right, 
as ever they were ; in that sense there may be no 
moral progress ; but of this there can be, I think, 
no reasonable doubt in the mind of any impartial 
student of history, that the thoughts of men have 
been surely, if slowly, widened as to liberty, 
chastity, justice, benevolence, piety — and that their 
feelings have been correspondingly modified, their 
manners refined, and their laws and institutions 
improved. There may be no such thing as the 
inheritance or transmission of virtue, and every 
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step of moral advance may have to be gained by 
the free exertion of each individual, people, and 
generation in succession ; but, as a matter of fact, 
our race does on the whole advance, and not 
recede, in the path towards good. Just as reason, 
although it may be feebler than the passions in a 
short struggle, can always conquer them if it get 
time to collect* its energies — so virtue gains and 
vice loses advantages with the lapse of years ; for, 
while the prejudice^ Vhich opposed the former 
subside and its excellences become ever increas- 
ingly apparent, as history flows onward, those who 
leagued themselves in support of the latter quarrel 
among themselves, its fascinations decay, and its 
deformities become more manifest and repulsive. 
Age is linked to age, and in the struggle of good 
and evil which pervades all the ages, victory is 
seen slowly but steadily declaring itself for the 
good. The vices die — the virtues never die. 
Some great evils which once afflicted our race 
have passed away. What great good has ever 
been lost Justice carries it over injustice in the 
end. Now, whatever be the means by which 
moral progress is brought about, the testimony 
which it involves as to the moral character of God 
is none the less certain. The successful application 
of Darwinian principles, for example, to the ex- 
planation of human progress, would be no disproof 
of design in social evolution. If a natural selec- 
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tion, based on force, were shown to have prepared 
the way for a natural selection based on craft, 
which in its turn gave place to justice, and that 
again to love, God must none the less be credited 
with having contemplated the final result, and that 
result must none the less be held to be an indica- 
tion of His character. When what is called the 
struggle for existence has been proved to lead, not 
to the deterioration but to the improvement of 
life — to the greatest abundance of the highest 
kinds of life possible in the circumstances — it will 
have been vindicated and shown to have been a 
means to secure such ends as a wise and benevo- 
lent Being would entertain. When it has been 
proved to have constrained men gradually to 
recognise that the virtues are the conditions of the 
most desirable existence, and that the vices are so 
many obstacles to the attainment of such an exist- 
ence, it will have been still further vindicated by 
having been thus shown to be the mode in which 
righteousness is realised in the world. It matters 
little, so far as the religious inference is concerned, 
after what natural process and by what natural 
laws moral progress has been brought about ; for 
whatever the process and laws may be discovered 
to be, they will be those which God has chosen, 
and will be fitted to show forth the glory of His 
wisdom, love, and justice.^ 

' See Appendix XXX. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

CONSIDERATION OF OBJECTIONS TO THE DIVINE 
WISDOM, BENEVtiLENCE, AND JUSTICE. 

I. 

Conscience testifies that there is a God who is 
good and just; and society and history, on the 
whole, confirm its testimony. But there are a 
multitude of moral evils in the world, and these 
may seem to warrant an opposite inference, or at 
lea.st so to counterbalance what has been adduced 
as evidence for the goodness and justice of God as 
to leave us logically unable to draw any inference 
regarding His moral character. We must consider, 
therefore, whether these evils really warrant an 
anti-theistic conclusion ; and as they are analogous 
to, and closely connected with, those facts which 
have been argued to be defects in the physical 
constitution of the universe inconsistent with wis- 
dom, or at least with perfect wisdom, in the Creator, 
it seems desirable to ask ourselves distinctly this 
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general question, Are there such defects in the 
constitution and course of nature that it is impos- 
sible for us to believe that it is the work of a wise 
and holy God ? 

Epicurus and Lucretius imagined that the world 
was formed by a happy combination of atoms, 
acting of themselves blindly, and necessarily after 
innumerable futile conjunctions liad taken place. 
Lange, the most recent historian of materialism, 
has revivejd the hypothesis,' and represented the 
world as an instance of success which had been 
preceded by milliards of entire or partial failures. 
This is the theory of natural selection applied to 
account for the origin of worlds ; and no one, I 
believe, who combines the hypotheses of natural 
selection and atheism can consistently entertain 
any other conception of the origin of worlds. But 
where are the milliards of mishaps which are said 
to have occurred } Where are the monstrous 
worlds which preceded those which constitute the 
cosmos We must, of course, have good evidence 
for their existence before we can be entitled to 
hold Nature responsible for them ; we must not 
charge upon her the mere dreams of her accusers. 
Not a trace, however, of such worlds as, according 
' to the hypothesis, were profusely scattered through 
space, has been pointed out. It would be a waste 
of time for us to argue with men who invent 
worlds in order to find fault with them. We turn, 
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therefore, to those who censure not imaginary 
worlds but the actual world. 

Comte, following Laplace, has argued that there 
is no evidence of intelligence or design in the solar 
system, because its elements and members are not 
disposed in the most advantageous manner. The 
moon, in particular, we are assured, should have 
been so placed that it would revolve round the earth 
in the same time that the earth revolved round 
the sun. In that ca!ie she would appear every 
night, and always at the full. Storms, volcanoes, 
earthquakes, and deserts have been often argued 
to be defects which mar both the beauty and 
utility of creation. Changes in the polar regions, 
in the physical character of Africa, in the position 
of the Asiatic continent, and in the Pacific Ocean, 
have been suggested as improvements on the con- 
stitution of the world. The actual climates of 
various countries have been maintained to be not 
the most favourable to life which are possible 
under the existing laws of nature.^ 

A little reflection will enable us to assign its 
just value to such criticism of creation. Remark, 
then, in the first place, that there may be abundant 
evidence of intelligence where there is not evidence 
of perfect intelligence. Although very consider-* 
able defects were clearly shown to exist in the 
constitution and arrangements of the physical 
^ See Appendix XXXT. 
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world, there might yet be ample and unmistak- 
able proof of the vast wisdom of its Author. Were 
it even true that science could show that the 
mechanism of the heavens, and the distribution 
of land and sea, heat and cold, on earth, were not 
in every respect the best, that would not prove that 
there was no intelligence, no design whatever, in- 
volved therein. The question, Did^ the earth and 
the solar system originate with intelligence } is 
distinct from the question, Was the intelligence in 
which they originated perfect It is conceivable 
that the one question might have to be answered 
in the affirmative and the other in the negative. 
It is obvious that the former question ought to be 
considered apart from and before the latter. The 
theist proposes, of course, to prove in the end that 
there is a perfect intelligence, but he is content 
to establish at first that there is an intellicrence. 

o 

Aware that whoever admits intelligence to be the 
first cause of the universe may be forced also to 
admit that the creative intelligence is perfect, he 
is under no temptation himself to confound two 
entirely distinct questions, and he is obviously 
entitled to protest against so illogical a procedure 
in others. 

Remark, in the second place, that we are plainly 
very incompetent critics of a system so vast as the 
universe. We are only able to survey a small por- 
tion of it, and the little that we perceive we imper- 
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fectly comprehend. We see but an exceedingly 
short way before us into the future, and can form 
only the vaguest and most general conception of 
the final goal to which creation, as a whole, is 
tending. This need not, and ought not, to prevent 
us from recognising the evident indications of in- 
telligence which fall within our range of apprehen- 
sion ; but it may well cause us to hesitate before 
pronouncing that this or that peculiarity, which 
appears to us a defect, is an absolute error or evil. 
There is no one who would not feel it very unwise 
to pronounce an apparent defect, even in an elab- 
orate human mechanism with which he was only 
imperfectly acquainted, an unmistakable blunder, 
and surely far more caution is required in a critic 
of the constitution of the universe ; for, as Bishop 
Butler truly observes, “The most slight and super- 
ficial view of any human contrivance comes abun- 
dantly nearer to a thorough knowledge of it than 
that part which we know of the government of the 
world does to the general scheme and system of it.” 
All nature is one great whole, and each thing in it 
has, as I have previously had to insist, a multitude 
of uses and relations, with reference to all of which 
it must be viewed, in order that a complete and 
definitive judgment regarding it may be formed.* 
Has this fact been adequately realised by those 
who have criticised, in the manner which has been 
indicated, the wisdom displayed in the system of 
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Nature ? I think not. In regard to the moon, it 
would seem that, even if that luminary were in- 
tended to serve no other purpose than to give light 
on earth, it is not the Maker of it who has blun- 
dered, but Comte and Laplace. The real conse- 
quences of their pretended improvement have been 
shown to be that the moon would give sixteen 
times less light than it does, and be in constant 
danger of extinction. In other words, what they 
have demonstrated is, that their own mathematical 
and mechanical knowledge was so inferior to that 
of the intelligence which placed the moon where it 
is, that they could not appreciate the correctness of 
its procedure in the solution of a comparatively 
simple astronomical problem. But even if the 
change which they suggested would really have 
rendered the moon a better lamp to the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, they were not entitled to infer 
that it was an error to have placed it elsewhere, 
unless they were warranted to assume that the 
moon was meant merely to be a lamp to the 
inhabitants of the earth. But that they were 
clearly not entitled to assume. To give light on 
earth is a use of the moon, but it is foolish to 
imagine that this is its sole use. It serves other 
Known ends, such as raising the tides, and may 
serve many ends wholly unknown to us. So in 
regard to volcanoes, earthquakes, &c. Any single 
generation of men and beasts might well dispense 
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perhaps, with their existence, and yet they may 
be most appropriate instrumentalities for securing 
order and welfare in the economy of the universe 
as a whole. It is not by their relations to the 
present and local only, but by their relations to all 
the past and future of the entire system of things, 
that they are to be judged of. If Greenland were 
submerged, ancj the Asiatic and North American 
continents so altered that no large rivers should 
flow into the polar ocean, the climate of Iceland 
and Canada might be greatly improved. Would 
the world thereby, however, be made better as a 
whole, and throughout all its future history.? He 
must be cither a very wise man or a very foolish 
one who answers this question by a decided affir- 
mation ; and yet he who cannot so answer it has 
obviously no right to hold that the changes men- 
tioned would really be improvements. 

Could we survey the whole universe, and mark 
how all its several parts were related to each other 
and to the whole, we might intelligently determine 
whether or not an apparent defect in it was real ; 
but we cannot do this with our present powers. 
We can readily imagine that any one thing in the 
world, looked at by itself or in relation to only a 
few other objects, might be much better than it is,* 
but we cannot show that the general system of 
things would not be deranged and deteriorated 
thereby. Considered merely in reference to man. 
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the relative imperfections of the world may be real 
advantages. A world so perfect that man could 
not improve it, would probably be, paradoxical as 
the statement may sound, one of the most imper- 
fect worlds men could be placed in. An imperfect 
world, or in other words, a world which can be im- 
proved, can alone be a fitting habitation for pro- 
gressive beings. Scripture does not represent na- 
ture even before the Eall as perfect and incapable 
of improvement, but only as V very good ; ” and still 
less does it require us to believe that the actual 
course of nature is perfect. The true relation of 
man to nature can only be realised when the latter 
is perceived to be imperfect, — a thing to be ruled, 
not to be obeyed — improved, not imitated — and yet 
a thing which is essentially good relatively to the 
wants and powers of its inhabitants. No created 
system, it must further be remembered, can be per- 
fect in the sense of being the best possible. None 
can be so good but that a better may be imagined. 
What is created must be finite in its perfections, and 
whatever is finite can be imagined to be increased 
and improved. The Creator Himself — the abso- 
lutely perfect God — the Highest. Good — is, as Plato 
and Anselm so profoundly taught, the only best 
•possible Being. In Him alone the actual is coinci- 
dent and identical with the possible, the real with 
the ideal. Whoever receives this truth as it ought 
to be received, cannot fail to see that all specula- 
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tions as to a best possible world, and all judgments 
of the actual world based on such speculations, are 
vain and idle imaginations.^ 

I may add, that when a man argues, as Comte 
does, that we can know nothing of final causes, 
nothing of the purposes which things are meant to 
accomplish, and yet that they might have realised 
their final causey, fulfilled their purposes, better 
than they do, he obviously takes up a very unten- 
able and self- contradictory position. If we can 
have no notion of the purpose of a thing, we cannot 
judge whether it is fulfilling its purpose or not, 
whether it is fulfilling it well or ill. The denial of 
the possibility of knowing the ends of things is 
inconsistent with the assertion that things might 
have been constituted and arranged in a happier 
and more advantageous manner. 

Organic nature has been still more severely criti- 
cised than the inorganic world. There have been 
pointed out a few fully developed organs, as, for 
example, the spleen, of which the uses are un- 
known, and a multitude of organs, so imperfectly 
developed as to be incapable of performing any 
serviceable functions. Even the most elaborate 
organisms have been maintained to have essential 
defects ; thus the eye has been argued by Helm- 
holtz to be not a perfect optical instrument, and 
on the strength of the proof one writer at least has 

1 See Appendix XXXII. 

O 
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declared that if a human optician were to blunder 
as badly as the supposed author of eyes must have 
done, he would be hissed out of his trade. Stress 
has been laid on the fact that abortions and mon- 
sters are not rare. Many seemingly intelligent 
contrivances, we are reminded, serve mainly to 
inflict pain and destruction. And the inference 
has been drawn that the first cause of organic 
existences was not Divine Wisdom but mere mat- 
ter and blind force. 

The considerations which have already been 
brought forward should enable us to answer all 
reasonings of this kind. An organ is not to be 
pronounced useless because its uses have not yet 
been discovered. To the extent that evolutionism 
is true, rudimentary and obsolete organs are ac- 
counted for, and the wisdom displayed in them 
amply vindicated ; and if evolutionism be not true, 
they can still be explained on the theory of types. 
They are stages in the realisation of the Divine 
conception ; indications of an order which com- 
prehends and conditions the law of use and con- 
trivance for use ; keys to the understanding of the 
Divine plan. Theism cannot have much to fear 
from the fact that all human eyes are limited in 
their range and finite in their perfections, or even 
from the fact that a great many persons have very 
bad eyesight. Whatever may be its imperfections, 
the eye if viewed with a comprehensive regard to 
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its manifold uses and possibilities, must be ad- 
mitted by every unprejudiced judge to be incom- 
parably superior to every other optical instrument ; 
indeed it is the only real optical instrument ; all 
so-called optical instruments are merely aids and 
supplements to it. If the eye had been absolutely 
perfect, its modification or evolution could only 
have been deterioration, artificial optical instru- 
ments would not have been needed, and all man’s 
relations to creation must have been essentially 
different from what they are. Who can rationally 
assure us that this was to be desired Abortions 
and monsters are at least exceptions. If mind 
were not what is ultimate in the universe — if na- 
ture worked bKndly — if there were any truth in 
what Lange and Huxley have said of her proce- 
dure, that it is “ like shooting a million or more 
loaded guns in a field to kill one hare,” — this could 
not be the case ; the bullets which miss would 
then be incalculably more numerous than those 
which hit, and the evidence of her failures ought 
to be strewn far more thickly around us than the 
remains of her successes ; there would be, as it 
were, no course of nature because of the multitude 
of deviations, no rule in nature because of the 
multitude of exceptions. But what are the facts ? ' 
These : the lowest organisms are as perfectly 
adapted to their circumstances as the highest, the 
earliest as the latest ; there is a vast amount of 
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death and a vast amount of life in the world, but 
whatever some men may thoughtlessly assert, no 
man can show that there is too much of either, any 
real waste, if the wants of creation as a whole are 
to be provided for ; abortions and monsters, the 
only things in nature which can be plausibly 
characterised as “ failures,’' as “ bullets which have 
fallen wide of the mark,” are comparatively few 
and far between ; and the monsters, even, are 
not really exceptions to law and order, are not 
strictly monsters. The labours of teratologists 
have scientifically established the grand general 
result that there are no monsters in nature in the 
sense which Empedocles imagined ; none except 
in the sense in which a man who gets his leg 
broken is a monster. A monster is simply a being 
to whom an accident not fatal has happened in the 
womb. Why should an accident not occur there 
as well as elsewhere } Why should God not act 
by general laws there as well as elsewhere Who 
is entitled to say that any result of His general 
laws is a failure ; that any so-called accident was 
not included in His plan ; that a world in which a 
child could not be born deformed nor a grown man 
have a leg broken, would be, were all things taken 
into account, as good as the world in which we 
actually live Huxley, Lange, and those whom 
they represent, have failed to show us any of na- 
ture's “bullets which have missed the mark,” and 
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have not sufficiently, I think, realised how imper- 
fect might be their own perception of nature’s 
target. The contrivances for the infliction of pain 
and death displayed in the structure of animals of 
prey are none the less evidences of intelligence be- 
cause they are not also, at least immediately or 
directly, evidences of beneficence. Intelligence is 
one thing, benevolence is another, and what con- 
clusively disproved benevolence might conclusively 
prove intelligence.^ 


II. 

Let us pass on to the contemplation of greater 
difficulties; to suffering, which seems to conflict 
with the benevolence of God — and to sin, which 
seems irreconcilable with His righteousness. 

I cannot agree with those who think that there 
is no mystery in mere pain ; that it is sufficiently 
accounted for by moral evil, and involves no separ- 
ate problem. The history of suffering began on 
our planet long before that of sin ; ages prior to 
the appearance of man, earth was a scene of war 
and mutual destruction ; hunger and fear, violence 
and agony, disease and death, have prevailed 
throughout the air, the land, and ocean, ever since* 
they were tenanted. And what connection in 
reason can there be between the sin of men or the 


1 See Appendix XXX TIL 
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sin of angels and the suffering endured or inflicted 
by primeval saurians ? The suffering of the ani- 
mals is, in fact, more mysterious than the suffering 
of man, just because so little of the former and so 
much of the latter can be traced, directly or in- 
directly, to sin. But every animal is made subject 
to suffering ; every animal appetite springs out of 
a want ; every sense and every faculty of every 
animal are so constituted as to be in certain cir- 
cumstances sources of pain ; hosts of animals are 
so constructed that they can only live by rend- 
ing and devouring other animals ; no large animal 
can move without crushing and killing numbers of 
minute yet sentient creatures. How can all this 
be under the government of Infinite Goodness } 
The human mind may very probably be unable 
fully to answer this question. It can only hope 
truthfully to answer it even in a measure by study- 
ing the relevant facts, the actual effects and natural 
tendencies of suffering ; gcno'al speculations are 
not likely to profit it much. Now, among the 
relevant facts, one of the most manifest is that pain 
serves to warn animals against what would injure 
or destroy them. It has a preservative use. Were 
animals unsusceptible of pain, they would be in 
continual peril. Bayle has ingeniously devised 
some hypotheses with a view to show that pain 
might have safely been dispensed with in the ani- 
mal constitution, but they are obviously insufficient. 
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It would be rash to affirm that pain is indispensable 
as a warning against danger, but certainly no one 
has shown, or even plausibly imagined, how it 
could be dispensed with. For anything we can 
see or even conceive, animal organisms could only 
be preserved in a world like ours by being endowed 
with a susceptibility to pain. For anything we 
know or can even imagine, the demand that there 
should be no pain is implicitfy the foolish and pre- 
sumptuous one that there should be no animal life 
and no world like the earth. But however this 
may be, pain has, as a fact, plain reference to the 
prevention of physical injury. “ Painful sensa- 
tions,” says Professor Le Conte, “ are only watch- 
ful vedettes upon the outposts of our organism to 
warn us of approaching danger. Without these, 
the citadel of our life would be quickly surprised 
and taken,” Now, to the whole extent that what 
has just been said is true, pain is not evil but good, 
and justifies both itself and its author. It is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end, and its end 
is a benevolent one. The character of pain itself 
is such as to indicate that its author must be a 
benevolent being, — one who does not afflict for his 
own pleasure, but for his creatures’ profit. 

Another fact makes this still more evident? 
Pain is a stimulus to exertion, and it is only 
through exertion that the faculties are disciplined 
and developed. Every appetite originates in the 
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experience of a want, and the experience of a want 
is a pain ; but what would the animals be without 
their appetites and the activities to which these 
give rise? Would they be the magnificent and 
beautiful creatures so many of them are ? If the 
hare had no fear, would it be as swift as it is ? li 
the lion had no hunger, would it be as strong as it 
is ? If man had nothing with wlfich to struggle, 
would he be as enterprising, as ingenious, as vari- 
ously skilled and educated as he is ? Pain tends 
to the perfection of the animals. It has, that is to 
say, a good end ; an end which justifies its use; one 
which would do so even if perfection should not be 
conducive to happiness. Perfection, it seems to 
me, is a worthy aim in itself, and the pain which 
naturally tends to it is no real evil, and needs no 
apology. I fail to see that the nearest approxima- 
tion to the ideal of animal life is the existence of a 
well-fed hog, which does not need to exert itself, 
and is not designed for the slaughter. Whatever 
pain is needed to make the animals so exercise 
their faculties as to improve and develop their 
natures, has been wisely and rightly allotted to 
them. We assign a low aim to Providence when 
we affirm that it looks merely to the happiness 
even of the animals. It would be no disproof of 
benevolence in the Creator if pain in the creatures 
tended simply to perfection and not to happiness ; 
while it must be regarded as a proof of His benevo- 
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lence if the means which lead to perfection lead 
also to happiness. And this they do. The pain 
which gives rise to exertion and the pain which is 
involved in exertion are, as a rule, amply rewarded 
even with pleasure. Perhaps susceptibility to pain 
is a necessary condition of susceptibility to plea- 
sure ; perhaps the bodily organism could not be 
capable of pleasure and insensible to pain ; but 
whether this be the case or not, it is a plain and 
certain matter of faot that the activities which 
pain originates are the chief sources of enjoyment 
throughout the animal creation. This fact entitles 
us to hold that pain itself is an evidence of the 
benevolence of God. The perfecting power of 
suffering is seen in its highest form not in the 
brute, but in man ; not in its effects on the body, 
but in its influence on the mind. It is of incal- 
culable use in correcting and disciplining the spirit. 
It serves to soften the hard of heart, to subdue 
the proud, to produce fortitude and patience, to 
expand the sympathies, to exercise the religious 
affections, to refine, strengthen, and elevate the 
entire disposition. To come out pure gold, the 
character must pass through the furnace of afflic- 
tion. And no one who has borne suffering aright 
has ever complained that he had been called on tef 
endure too much of it. On the contrary, all the 
noblest of our race have learned from experience 
to count suffering not an evil but a privilege, and 
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to rejoice in it as working out in them, through 
its purifying and perfecting power, an eternal 
weight of glory. 

In the measure that the theory of evolution can 
be established, the wisdom and benevolence dis- 
played in pain would seem to receive confirmation. 
So far as that theory can be proved, want, the 
struggle for existence, the sufferings which flow 
from it, and death itself, must, it would appear, be 
regarded as means to the foimation, improvement, 
and adornment of species and races. The afflic- 
tions which befall individuals will in this case be 
scientifically demonstrated to have a reference not 
merely to their own good, but to the welfare of 
their kind in all future time. The truth that no- 
thing lives or dies to itself would thus receive 
remarkable verification. But although it should 
never receive this verification, although a strictly 
scientific proof of it shall never be forthcoming, 
there is already sufficient evidence for it of an 
obvious and unambiguous kind. Every being, 
and the animated certainly not less than the in- 
animate, is adjusted, as I have previously had 
occasion to show, to every other. “All are but 
parts of one stupendous whole.” This is a truth 
%hich throws a kindly and cheering light on many 
an otherwise dark and depressing fact. Turn it 
even towards death. Can death itself, when seen 
in the light of it, be denied to be an evidence of 
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benevolence ? I think not. The law of animal 
generation makes necessary the law of animal 
death, if the largest amount of animal happiness 
is to be secured. If there had been less death 
there must have been also less life, and what life 
there was must have been poorer and meaner. 
Death is a condition of the prolificness of nature, 
the multiplicityof species, the succession of genera- 
tions, the coexistence of the young and the old ; 
and these things, it cal^not reasonably be doubted, 
add immensely to the sum of animal happiness. 

Such considerations as have now been indicated 
are sufficient to show that suffering is a means to 
ends which only a benevolent Being can be con- 
ceived of as designing. They show that pain and 
death are not what they would have been if a 
malevolent Being had contrived them ; that they 
are characterised by peculiarities which only love 
and mercy can explain. We do not need for any 
practical spiritual purpose to know more than this. 
An objector may still a.sk, Could not God have 
attained all good ends without employing any 
painful means ? He may still confront us with 
the Epicurean dilemma ; “ The Deity is either 
willing to take away all evil, but is not able to do 
so, in which case He is not omnipotent ; or He is* 
able to remove the evil, but is not willing, in which 
case He is not benevolent; or He is neither willing 
nor able, which is a denial of the Divine perfections; 
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or He is both able and willing to do away with the 
evil, and yet it exists.” But only superficial and 
immature minds will attach much weight to ques- 
tionings and reasonings of this kind. A slight 
tincture of inductive science will suffice to make 
any man aware that speculations as to what God 
can or can not do, as to what the universe might or 
might not have been, belong to a very different 
region from investigations into the tendencies of 
real facts and processes. Itwould seem as if, with 
our present faculties, these speculations could lead 
us to no reliable conclusions. We clearly perceive 
that pain and death serve many good ends; but we 
should require a knowledge of God and of the uni- 
verse far beyond that which we possess, to be able 
to state, even as an intelligent conjecture, that 
these evils could be wisely dispensed with, or that 
there is anything in them in the least inconsistent 
either with the power or the benevolence of God.^ 
A large arpount of human suffering is accounted 
for by its connection with human sin. Whatever 
so-called physical evil is needed to prevent moral 
evil, or to punish it, or to cure it, or to discipline in 
moral good, is not really evil. Any earthly suffer- 
ing which saves us from sin is to be classed among 
‘benefits. There is nothing to perplex either mind 
or heart in the circumstance that sin causes a pro- 
found and widespread unhappiness. It is strange 

^ See Appendix XXXTV. 
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that it should sometimes apparently produce so 
little misery ; only a dull conscience, I think, will 
be surprised that it produces so much. It is merely 
in so far as physical evil is dissociated from moral 
evil that its existence is a problem and a perplexity. 
But the very existence of moral evil is a most pain- 
ful mystery. The absence of physical evil while 
moral evil was present would be inconsistent with 
a moral government of the world ; whereas if moral 
evil were removed no ♦real difficulty would be left. 
Physical evil may be a relative good, which God 
can easily be conceived of as causing and approv- 
ing ; moral evil is an unconditional evil, and can- 
not be the work of any morally perfect being. 

Have we any reason, however, to suppose that 
sin is willed by God in the sense cither of being 
caused or approved by Him } All the sin we 
know of on earth is willed by man, and all the sin 
which Scripture tells us of as existing elsewhere is 
said to be willed by evil spirits ; neither nature nor 
Scripture informs us that there is any moral evil 
willed by God. In other words, there are no facts 
which refer us to God as the author of evil. In 
the absence of facts, we can, it is true, form con- 
jectures, and give expression to them in such ques- 
tions as. How could God make beings capable of 
sinning? Why did He not prevent them sinning ? 
Wherefore has He permitted sin to endure so long 
and spread so widely ? But thoughtful searchers 
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for truth, at least after a certain age, cannot feel 
much interested in, or much perplexed by, ques- 
tions like these. They will be quite willing to 
leave the discussion of them to debating societies. 
They will resolutely refuse to assign the same 
value to conjectures as to facts. 

Sin is not God’s work. Moral order may exist 
without moral disorder, but morjil disorder can 
only exist as rebellion against moral order. The 
very notion of moral evil implies a moral good 
which it contravenes, and a moral law by which it 
is condemned. It can never be thought of as 
other than a something grafted on nature, by 
which nature is perverted and depraved. It is 
not natural, but unnatural ; not primary and ori- 
ginal, but secondary and derivative ; not the law. 
but the violation of the law. 

The primal Will, innately good, hath never 

Swerved, or from its own oerfect self declined.’^ 


Between this Will and sin there are ever inter- 
posed created wills, which are conscious of their 
power to choose good or evil, obedience or dis- 
obedience to God’s law. God bestows on His 
creatures only good gifts, but one of the best of all 
’these gifts includes in its very nature ability to 
abuse and pervert itself and all things else. Free- 
will needs no vindication, for it is the primary and 
indispensable condition of moral agency. Without 
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it there might be a certain animal goodness, but 
there could be no true virtue. A virtuous being is 
one which chooses of its own accord to do what 
is right. The notion of a moral creature being 
governed and guided without the concurrence and 
approval of its own will is a contradiction. If God 
desired to have moral creatures in His universe He 
could only have, them by endowing them with free- 
will, which is the power to accept or reject His 
own will. The determination to create moral 
beings was a determination to create beings who 
should be the causes of their own actions, and who 
might set aside His own law. It was a determina- 
tion to limit His own will to that extent and in 
that manner. Hence, when He created moral 
beings, and these beings, in the free exercise of 
their power, violated His law, sin entered into the 
world, but not through His will. It resulted from 
the exercise of an original good gift which He had 
bestowed on certain of His creatures, who could 
abuse that gift, but were not necessitated to abuse 
it. Their abuse of it was their own action, and 
the action consisted not in conforming to, but in 
contravening, God’s will. Thus, God’s character 
is not stained by the sins which His creatures 
have committed. 

But, it will be objected, could not God have 
made moral creatures who would be certain always 
to choose what is right, always to acquiesce in His 
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own holy will ? and if He could do this, why did 
He not? Why did He create a class of moral 
creatures whom He could not but foresee to be 
certain to abuse their power of choice between 
obedience and disobedience to His law? Well, 
far be it from me to deny that God could have 
originated a sinless moral system. If anything I 
have already said be understood to imply this, it 
has been completely misunderstood. I have no 
doubt that God has actually made many moral 
beings who are certain never to oppose their own 
wills to His ; or that He might, if it had so pleased 
Him, have created only such angels as were sure 
to keep their first estate. But if questioned as to 
why He has not done the latter, I feel no shame in 
confessing my ignorance. It seems to me that 
when you have resolved the problem of the origin 
of moral evil into the question. Why has God not 
originated a moral universe in which the lowest 
moral being would be as excellent as the archangels 
are ? you have at once shown it to be specula- 
tively incapable of solution and practically without 
importance. The question is one which would 
obviously give rise to another, Why has God not 
created only moral beings as much superior to the 
‘ archangels as they are superior to the lowest Aus- 
tralian aborigines ? and that to still another of the 
same kind, and so on ad infinitum ? But no com- 
plete answer can be given to a question which may 



be followed by a series of similar questions to 
which there is no end. We have, besides, neither 
the facts nor the faculties requisite to answer such 
questions. A merely imaginary universe is one 
on which we have no data to reason. We who are 
so incompetent judges of the actual universe, not- 
withstanding the various opportunities which we 
possess of studying it, and the special adaptation 
of our organs and powers to the objects which it 
presents, can have no ‘right to affirm its inferiority 
to any universe which we can imagine as possible. 
The best world, we may be assured, that our 
fancies can feign, would in reality be far inferior 
to the world God has made, whatever imperfections 
we may think we see in it. We ought to be con- 
tent if we can show that what God has done is 
wise and right, and not perplex ourselves as to 
why He has not done an infinity of other things, 
the propriety of which we cannot possibly esti- 
mate aright or as parts of any scheme unlimited in 
extent and eternal in duration. 

Sin, then, is not God’s work, and we are unable 
to prove that He ought to have prevented it. Can 
we go any farther than this Yes ; we can show 
that the permission of it has been made subser- 
vient to the attainment of certain great ends? 
Man has the power to choose evil, but God has 
also the power to overrule it — to cause it, as it were, 
to contradict itself, to work out its own defeat and 
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disgrace, to promote what it threatens to hinder ; 
and the facts of experience and history show us 
that this is what He does. There is thus developed 
in His human creatures a higher kind of virtue 
than that of mere innocence; a virtue which can 
only be reached through suffering, and conflict, 
and conquest. The struggle with moral evil, still 
more than that with physical disadvantages and in- 
tellectual difficulties, tests anci exercises the soul, 
teaches it its weakness and dependence on Divine 
strength, and elicits and trains its spiritual facul- 
ties. Successive battles with vice raise honest com- 
batants to successive stages of virtue. The type 
of character presented to us in the second Adam 
is no bare restoration of that which was lost in the 
first Adam, but one immeasurably superior. The 
humblest of true Christians now aspires after a far 
grander moral ideal than that of an untested inno- 
cence. Is there not in this fact a vindication of 
God’s wisdom and holiness worth more than vol- 
umes of abstract speculation 

Due weight ought also to be given to the circum- 
stance that the system of God’s moral government 
of our race is only in course of development. We 
can see but a small part of it, for the rest is as yet 
unevolved. History is not a whole, but the initial 
or preliminary portion of a process which may be 
of vast duration, and the sequel of which may be 
far grander than the past has been. That portion 



of the process which has been already accomplished, 
small though it be, indicates the direction which 
is being taken ; it is, on the whole, a progressive 
movement; a movement bearing humanity towards 
truth, freedom, and justice. Is it scientific, or in 
any wise reasonable, to believe that the process 
will not advance to its legitimate goal ? Surely 
not. The physical history of the earth affords 
abundant evidence of the realisation of the most 
comprehensive plans, 'and no indication of failure. 
We can have no right to imagine that it will be 
otherwise in the moral sphere ; that the ideals to- 
wards which history shows humanity to have been 
approaching in the past will not be reached even 
in the most distant future. But if moral progress 
will, no less than physical progress, be carried on 
unto completion, the future cannot fail to throw 
light on the past — cannot fail to some extent to 
justify the past. The slowness of the progre.ss may 
perplex us, and yet, perhaps, it is just what we 
ought to expect, both from God’s greatness and our 
own littleness. He is patient because eternal. His 
plans stretch from everlasting to everlasting, and a 
thousand years are in His sight but as yesterday 
when it is past. We have not the faculties which fit 
us for rapid movements and vast achievements. 
We need to be conducted by ea.sy and circuitous 
conrse.s. “ Lofty heights must be ascended by wind- 
ing paths.” 
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Wo have not wings, we cannot soar, 

Bui we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 

The cloudy summits of our time.” 

I 

It must be added that whoever acknowledg’cs 
Christianity to be a revelation from God, must sec 
in it reasons which go far to explain the permission 
of sin. There is, it is true, in the authoritative 
records of the Christian religion, the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures, no explanation of the origin of 
moral evil as a speculative problem. The account 
of the first parents of the human race introducing 
sin into the world by yielding to the seduction of 
a being who had himself sinned, is wholly of a 
historical character, and can neither be compared 
nor contrasted with the theories of philosophers as 
to the nature, possibility, and cause of sin. To 
measure the one by the others, or to set the one 
over against the others, is to do injustice both to 
Scripture and philosophy. But the whole scheme 
of Christianity must seem to those who accept it 
the strongest possible of practical grounds for the 
Divine permission of man’s abuse of freewill. The 
existence of sin has, according to the Christian 
view, been the occasion and condition of a mani- 
festation of the Divine character far more glorious 
than that which had been given by the creation of 
the heavens and the earth. It called forth a dis- 
play of justice, love, and mercy before which all 
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moral beings in the universe may well bow down 
in wonder and adoration, and man especially with 
unspeakable gratitude. If God has really mani- 
fested Himself in Christ for the reconciliation 
of the world to Himself, His permission of sin 
has certainly to all practical intents been amply 
justified. 

But I must ojiiglude. Let it be in leaving with 
you the les.son that belief in conscience and belief 
in God — belief in thef moral order of the universe 
and belief in a moral Governor and Judge — are 
most intimately connected and mutually support 
each other. Many of you Avill remember how 
Robertson of Brighton, — when describing the crisis 
of the conflict between doubt and faith in the awful 
hour in which, as he says, life has lost its meaning, 
and the grave appears to be the end of all, and the 
sky above the universe is a dead expanse, black 
with the void from which God has disappeared, — 
tells us that he knows but of one way in which a 
man may come forth from this agony scatheless 
— namely, by holding fast to those things which 
are certain still, the grand, simple landmarks of 
morality. “ In the darkest hour,” are his words, 
“through which a human soul can pass, whatever 
else is doubtful, this at least is certain, — If there 
be no God, and no future state, even then, it is 
better to be generous than selfish, better to be 
chaste than licentious, better to be brave than to 
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be a coward. Blessed, beyond all earthly blessed- 
ness, is the man who in the tempestuous darkness 
of the soul has dared to hold fast to these vener- 
able landmarks. Thrice blessed is he who, when 
all is drear and cheerless within and without, when 
his teachers terrify him and his friends shrink from 
liim, has obstinately cluni^ to moral good. Thrice 
blessed, because his night shajl pass into clear 
bright day.” Now there is a great truth, a most 
sacred and solemn truth, in these word.s. But 
it is only a half truth, and it should not be 
mistaken for the whole truth. It is not less true, 
and it is true, perhaps, of a far greater number of 
human souls, that there are dark and dreadful 
hours when they are tempted to believe that virtue 
is but a name, that generosity is not better than 
selfishness, truth not better than falsehood, and the 
courage which defends a post of dangerous dut}" 
not better than the cowardice which abandons it ; 
and in these hours I know not how the soul is to 
regain its trust in human goodnes.s, except by 
holding fast its faith in Divine goodness ; or how it 
can be .strengthened to cling to what is right, except 
by cleaving to God. It is as possible to doubt of 
the authority of conscience as to doubt of the exist- 
ence of God. There are few souls which have not 
their Philippi, when they are tempted to cry like 
Brutus, “ O virtue, thou art but an empty name !” 
Blessed in such an hour is he who, feeling himself 
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to be sinking in gloomy waters, cries to that God 
who is able to rescue him from the abyss, and 
clings to that justice in heaven which is the pledge 
that justice will be done on earth below. Thrice 
blessed, because he will be guided through the 
darkness of a sea of doubts even thus terrible to a 
haven of light and safety. Faith in duty helps us 
to faith in God^: faith in God helps us to faith in 
duty. Duty and God, God and duty, that is the 
full truth.^ 

See Appendix XXXV. 
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LECTURE IX. 

A PRIORI TH El STIC PROOF, 

I. 

The arguments which we have "been considering 
are not merely proofs that God is, but indications 
of what He is. They testify to the Divine exist- 
ence by exhibiting the Divine character. They 
are expressions of how lie manifests Himself, and 
expositions of how we apprehend His self-mani- 
festations. We have seen that against each of 
them various objections have been urged, but that 
these objections when examined do not approve 
themselves to reason ; they leave the arguments 
against which they have been thrown quite un- 
shaken. These arguments, however, although per- 
fectly conclusive so far eis they go, do not, even 
in combination, yield us tlie full idea of God 
which is entertained wherever theism prevails. 
They show Him to be the First Cause of the 
world — the Source of all the power, wisdom, and 
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goodness displayed therein. They do not prove 
Him to be infinite, eternal, absolute in being and 
perfection. Yet it cannot be questioned that the 
cultivated human mind thinks of God as the 
absolute, infinite, eternal, perfect First Cause, and 
that no lower idea of God can satisfy it. The 
intellect cannot accept, and the heart also revolts 
against, the thought that God is dependent bn 
any antecedent or higher Being; that He is lim- 
ited to a portion eitl;er of time or space ; or that 
He is devoid of any excellence, deficient in any 
perfection. Such a thought is rejected as at 
once utterly unworthy of its object, and inhe- 
rently inconsistent. 

Are we, then, rationally warranted to assign to 
God those attributes which are called absolute or 
incommunicable t This is the question we have 
now to answer. What has been proved makes it 
comparatively easy to establish what is still un- 
proved. We have ascertained that there is a 
God, the Fir.st Cause of the universe, the powerful, 
wise, good, and righteous Author of all things. 
We are conscious, also, that we have ideas of in- 
finity, eternity, necessary existence, perfection, &c. 
We may be doubtful as to whence we obtained 
these ideas — we may feel that there is very mud* 
which is vague and perplexing in them ; but we 
cannot question or deny that we have them. 
Having them, no matter how or whence we have 
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obtained them, and knowing that God is, as also in 
a measure what He is, the remaining question for 
us is, Must these ideas apply to God or not ? Must 
the First Cause be thought of as eternal or not — 
as infinite or finite, as perfect or imperfect ? Rea- 
son, after it has reached a certain stage of culture, 
has never found this a difficult question. Indeed, 
often even before freeing itself froni polytheism, it 
has been internally constrained to ascribe to some 
of the objects of adoration those very attributes of 
eternity, infinity, and perfection which polythei.sm 
implicitly denies. Once it has arrived at the belief 
that the universe has its origin in a rational and 
righteous creative Will, it can hardly refuse to 
admit that that Will must be infinite and eternal. 
Where it has rejected polytheism without accept- 
incr theism, it has been forced to acknowledfre the 
world itself to be infinite and eternal. When it 
has risen beyond the world, when it has reached 
an intelligent cause of the world, it cannot, of 
course, refuse to that cause tiie perfections which 
it would have granted to the effect — to the Creator 
what it would have attributed to the creation. 
The first and ultimate Being, and not any derived 
and dependent Being, must obviously be the 
•infinite, eternal, and perfect Being. 

The proof that God is absolute in being and 
perfection should, it seems to me, not precede but 
follow the proofs that there is a cause sufficiently 
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powerful, wise, and good to account for physical 
nature, the mind of man, and the course of history. 
The usual mode of conducting the theistic argu- 
mentation has been the reverse ; it has been to 
begin by endeavouring to prove, from principles 
held to be intuitive and ideas held to be innate, 
the necessary existence, absolute perfection, in- 
finity, and eternity of God ; or, in other words, 
with what is called the a priori or ontological 
arguments. This mode of procedure seems to me 
neither judicious nor effective. If we have not 
e.stablished that there is a God by reasoning from 
fact.s, we must demon.strate His existence from 
ideas : but to get from the ideal to the actual may 
be impossible, and is certain to be difficult ; where- 
a.s, if we have allowed facts to teach us all that they 
legitimately can about the existence, power, wis- 
dom, and righteousness of God, it may be easy to 
show that our ideas of absolute being and perfec- 
tion must apply to Him, and to Him only. 

Theism, according to the view now expressed, 
is not vitally interested in the fate of the so-called 
a priori or ontological arguments. There may be 
serious defects in all these arguments, considered 
as formal demonstrations, and yet the conclusion 
which it is their aim to establish may be in no way 
compromised. It may be that the principles on 
which they rest do not directly involve the exist- 
ence of God, and vet that they certainly, although 
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indirectly, imply it, so that whoever denies it is 
rationally bound to set aside the fundamental con- 
ditions of thought, and to deem consciousness 
essentially delusive. It may be that the a priori 
arguments are faulty as logical evolutions of the 
truth of the Divine existence from ultimate and 
necessary conceptions, and yet that they concur in 
manifesting that if God be not, the human mind is 
of its very nature self-contradictory; that God can 
only be disbelieved in at the cost of reducing the 
whole world of thought to a chaos. Whether this 
be the case or not, some of the a priori i)roofs 
are so celebrated that I cannot pass them ov^er in 
entire silence.^ 

There is a charge whicli has been very often 
brought against the a priori proofs, but which may 
be at once set aside as incorrect. It has been 
alleged that they proceed on forgetfulness of the 
truth that the Divine existence is the first and 
highest reality, and therefore cannot be demon- 
strated from anything prior to or higher than 
itself. But in no case that I know of have those 
who adopted what they supposed to be tlie a priori 
line of argument been under the delusion that the 
ground of the existence of God was not in Himself, 
but in something outside of or above Himself, from 
which His existence could be deduced. Such a 
notion is, in fact, so self- contradictory, that no 
1 .See Appendix XXXVI. 
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sane mind could deliberately entertain it. It would 
imply that theism could be founded on atheism. 
Whatever a priori proof of the Divine existence 
may be, it has certainly never been imagined by 
those who employed it to be demonstration from 
an antecedent nece.ssary cau.sed 

A priori proof is proof which proceeds from 
primary and necessary principles of thought. 
Prom its very nature it could only appear at a 
comparatively late period in the history of in- 
telligence. It is only a profound study of the 
constitution of thought, only a refined reflective 
analysis of con.sciousne.ss into its elements, which 
can bring to light the principles which necessarily 
underlie and govern all intellectual activity; and 
it is only on these principles that a priori proof 
is based. Ks these principles never exi.st in an 
absolutely pure form, as what is universal and 
necessary in thought is never found wholly apart 
from what is particular and contingent, no abso- 
lutely pure a priori argumentation need be looked 
for, and certainly none such can be discovered in 
the whole history of speculation. 

Plato was, perhaps, the first to attempt to prove 
the existence of God from the essential principles 
of knowledge. He could not consistently reason* 
from the impressions of sense or the phenomena 
of the visible world. He denied that sense is 


1 See Appendix XXXVII. 
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knowledge, and that visible things can be more 
than images and indications of truth. He main- 
tained, however, that besides the visible world 
there is an intelligible world, with objects which 
reason sees and not sense. These objects are 
either conceptions or ideas, either hypothetical 
principles or absolute principles, cither scientific 
assumptions and definitions or ' necessary and 
eternal truths which have their reality and evi- 
dence in themselves. Tlie hiathematical sciences 
deal with conceptions ; but their chief value, ac- 
cording to Plato, is that they help the mind to 
rise to that absolute science — dialectics — which 
is conversant with ideas. The apprehension of 
ideas is the apprehension of the common element 
in the manifold, the universal in the individual, 
the permanent in the mutable. Reason contem- 
plates ideas, and partici[)atcs in ideas, and ideas 
are at once the essences of things and the regu- 
lative principles of cognition. By communion 
with them the reason reaches objective reality and 
possesses subjective certainty. They are not iso- 
lated and unconnected, but so related that each 
higher idea comprehends within it several lower 
ones, and that all combined constitute a graduated 

L' 

series or articulated organism, unified and com- 
pleted by an idea which has none higher than 
itself, which is ultimate, which conditions all 
the others while it is conditioned by none. The 
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supreme idea, which contains in itself all other 
ideas, is absolute truth, absolute beauty, absolute 
:^ood, absolute intelligence, and absolute being. 
It is the source of all true existence, knowledge, 
and excellence. It is God. In tliis part of its 
course the dialectic of Plato is simply a search 
for God. It is a priori inasmuch as it rests on 
necessary ideas,* but a posteriori inasmuch as it 
proceeds from these ideas upwards to God in a 
manner which is essentially analytic and inductive. 
Only when God — the principle of principles — is 
reached, can it become synthetic and deductive. 

The question. Is the Platonic proof of the Divine 
existence substantially true t is precisely equiva- 
lent to the question. Is the Platonic philosophy 
substantially true } Of course, I cannot here at- 
tempt to argue a theme so vast as Spiritualism 
versus Empiricism, Platonism versus Positivism. 
My belief, however, is, that Platonism is substan- 
tially true ; that the objections which the empiri- 
cism and positivism at present prevalent urge 
against its fundamental positions are superficial 
and insufficient ; that what is essential in its theory 
of ideas, and in the theism inseparable from that 
theory, must abide with our race for ever as a 
priceless possession. The Platonic argument — by 
which is meant not a particular argument inci- 
dentally employed by Plato, but the reasoning 
which underlies and pervades his entire philosophy 
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as a speculative search for certainty — has been 
transmitted from age to age down to the present 
day by a long series of eminent thinkers. Au- 
gustine, for example, argues for the existence of 
God from the very nature of truth. It is impos- 
sible to think that there is no truth. If there were 
none, to affirm that there was none would be itself 
true ; or, in other words, the denial of the exist- 
ence of truth is a self-contradiction. But what is 
truth ? It is not mere sensuous perception, not a 
something which belongs to the individual mind 
and varies with its moods and peculiarities, but 
a something which is unsensuous, unchangeable, 
and universal. The human reason changes and 
errs in its judgments; but ideas, necessary truths, 
are not the products, but the laws and conditions, 
of the human reason — they are over it, and it is 
only through apprehending, realising, and obeying 
them, that it enlightens and regulates our nature. 
These ideas — the laws of our intellectual and 
moral constitution — cannot have their source in us, 
but must be eternally inherent in an eternal, un- 
changeable, and perfect Being. This Being — the 
absolute truth and ultimate ground of all good- 
ness — is God. Anselm reasoned in altogether the 
'same spirit and in nearly the same manner. In 
one of his works he institutes an inquiry as to 
whether the goodness in good actions is or is not 
the same thing present in all ; and when he has 
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convinced himself that it is the same thing, he 
asks, What is it? and where has it a real exist* 
ence-? Ascending upwards by these stages, Good 
is ; Good is perfect ; Good is one ; the one perfect 
Good is God, — he comes to the conclusion that the 
goodness constitutive of good actions has neces- 
sarily its source in God, and that the absolutely 
and essentially, good is identical with God. In 
another of his works he similarly inquires whether 
there is any truth ex*cept mere actual existence. 
He holds that there is, and argues, as he had done 
before in regard to the good, that the absolute and 
ultimate truth must be God. Thomas Aquinas 
was at one with Anselm thus far. The very nature 
of knowledge seemed to him to show that it was in 
man only through the dependence of the human in- 
telligence on an underived and perfect intelligence. 

Among the many modern philosophers who 
have adopted and enforced the same doctrine I 
shall refer only to a few. Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, the founder of English deism, is very ex- 
plicit on the subject. He thought of the human 
mind as united in the closest and most compre- 
hensive way to the Divine mind through the 
universal notions of what he called the rational 
instinct. These notions are the laws which every* 
faculty is meant to conform to and obey — the 
laws of all thought, affection, and action. As to 
nature and origin, they are, in Herbert’s view, 

S 
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Divine ; thoughts of God present in the mind of 
man ; true revelations of the Father of spirits 
to His children. In apprehending one of then: 
we have truly an intuition of a Divine attribute, 
of some feature of the Divine character. It is 
through contact, through communion with the 
Divine Intelligence, Love, and Will, that we know 
and feel and act. The Divine i.s the root and 
the law of human thought, emotion, and conduct. 
Not afar off, not to be realised by great .stretch of 
intellect, not separated by innumerable existences 
which intervene between Him and us, but close 
around us, yea, with nothing between Him and 
our inmost souls, is the Being with whom we have 
to do. “ In Him,” really and without any figure of 
speech, “we live, and move, and have our being.’ 

Among the various metaphysical proofs of 
Divine exi.stcnce employed by Cudworth, one is 
in like manner founded on the very nature of 
knowledge. Knowledge, it is argued, is possible 
only through ideas which have their source in an 
eternal reason. Sense is not only not the whole 
of knowledge, but is in itself not at all knowledge ; 
it is wholly relative and individual, and not know- 
ledge until the mind adds to it what is absolute 
'and universal. Knowledge does not begin with 
what is individual, but with what is universal. 
The individual is known by being brought under 
a universal, instead of the universal being gathered 
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from a multitude of individuals. And these uni- 
vcrsals or ideas which underlie all the knowledc^e 
of all men, which orii^inate it and do not originate 
in it, have existed eternally in the only mode in 
which truths can be said to be eternal, in an eter- 
nal mind. They come to us from an eternal 
mind, which is their proper home, and of which 
human reason, is an emanation. “From whence 
it cometh to pass, that all minds, in the several 
places and a[^es of tliji world, have ideas or notions 
of tliincj^s exactly alike, and truths indivisibly the 
same. Truths are not multiplied by the diversity 
of minds that apprehend them ; because they are 
all l)ut ectypal participations of one and the same 
ori'pnal or archetypal mind and truth. As the 
same face may be reflected in several glasses ; and 
the image of the same sun may be in a thousand 
e}’cs at once beholding it ; and one and the same 
voice maybe in a thousand cars listening to it: 
so when innumerable created minds have the same 
ideas of things, and understand the same truths, it 
is but one and the same eternal light that is re- 
flected in them all (‘that light which cnlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world,') or the 
same voice of that one everlasting Word that is 
never silent, re-echoed by them.” 

Malebranche’s celebrated theory of “ seeing all 
things in God ” is but an exaggeration of the doc- 
trine that “ God is the light of all our seeing.” It 
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found a zealous English defender in John Norris 
of Bemerton. According to Malebranche and 
Norris, all objects arc seen or understood through 
ideas, which derive their existence neither from the 
senses nor from the operations of the mind itself 
but are created in us by the Deity ; and which are 
not drawn from contemplation of the perfections of 
the soul, but are inherent in the , Divine nature. 
Better guarded statements of the Platonic argu- 
ment from necessary ideas will be found in Leib- 
nitz, and Bossuct, and Fenelon. 

In the hands of Cousin more was again at- 
tempted to be deduced from it than it could 
legitimately yield. We may reject, however, his 
opinion that reason is not individual or personal, 
without rejecting with it the substance at least of 
what he has so eloquently said regarding the ne- 
cessary ideas which govern the reason, or the 
reasoning by which he seeks to show that truth 
is incomprehensible without God, and that all 
thought implies a spontaneous faith in God. 
The most recent defenders of theism employ in 
one form or another the same argument. In the 
works of Ulrici, Hettinger, and Luthardt, of Saisset 
and Simon, of Thompson and Tulloch, it still holds 
k prominent place. 

I pass from it to indicate the character of some 
other arguments, which are of a much more formal 
nature, but which have by no means commanded 
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so wide an assent. In fact, the arguments to which 
I now refer have never laid hold of the common 
reason of men. They are the ingenious construc- 
tions of highly -gifted metaphysicians, and have 
awakened much interest in a certain number of 
speculative minds, but they have not contributed 
in any considerable degree either to the main- 
tenance or the diffusion of thei.stic belief, and 
have had no lengthened continuous history. They 
obviously stand, therefore, on a very different foot- 
ing from the proofs which have already been 
adduced — proofs which arc as catholic as the con- 
clusions which they support, or as any of the 
doctrines of the Christian system. 

The Stoic philosopher Cleanthes, author of the 
famous Hymn to Zeus, argued that every compari- 
son, in affirming or denying one thing to be better 
than another, implied and presupposed the exis- 
tence of a superlative or an absolutely good and 
perfect Being. Centuries later, Boethius had re- 
course to nearly identical reasoning. It is only, 
he maintained, through the idea of perfection that 
we can judge anything to be imperfect; and the 
consciousness or perception of imperfection leads 
reason necessarily to believe that there is a perfect 
existence — one than whom a better cannot be con- 
ceived — God. Cleanthes and Boethius were thus 
the precursors of Anselm, who was, however, the 
first to endeavour to show that from the very idea 
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of God as the highest Being his necessary reality 
may be strictly deduced. In consequence, Anselm 
was the founder of that kind of argumentation 
which, ill the opinion of man}’-, is alone entitled to 
be described as a priori or ontological. He reasoned 
thus : “ The fool may say in his heart, There is no 
God ; but he only proves thereby that he is a fool, 
for what he says is self-contradictory. Since he 
denies that there is a God, he has in his mind the 
idea of God, and that idea implies the existence of 
God, for it is the idea of a Being than which a 
higher cannot be conceived. That than which a 

o 

higher cannot be conceived cannot exist merely as 
an idea, because what exists merely as an idea is 
inferior to what exists in reality as well as in idea. 
The idea of a highest Being which exists merely' 
in thought, is the idea of a highest Being which*is 
not the highest even in thought, but inferior to 
a highest Being which exists in fact as well as 
in thought.” This reasoning found unfavourable 
critics even among the contemporaries of Anselm, 
and has commended itself completely^ to few. Yet 
it may fairly^ be doubted whether it has been con- 
clusively refuted, and some of the objections most 
frequently urged against it are certainly inadmis- 

I 

sible. It is no answer to it, for example, to deny 
that the idea of God is innate or universal. Tile 
argument merely assumes that he who denies that 
there is a God must have an idea of God. There 
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is also no force, as Anslem showed, in the objection 
of Gaunilo, that the existence of God can no more 
be inferred from the idea of a perfect being, than 
the existence of a perfect island is to be inferred 
from the idea of such an island. There neither is 
nor can be an idea of an island which is greater and 
better than any other that can ever be conceived. 
Anselm could safely promise that he would make 
Gaunilo a present of such an island when he had 
really imagined it. (t)nly one being — an infinite, 
independent, necessary being — can be perfect in 
the sense of being greater and better than ev^ery 
other conceivable being. The objection that the 
ideal can never logically yield the real — that the 
transition from thought to fact must be in every 
instance illegitimate — is merely an assertion that 
Life argument is fallacious. It is an assertion which 
cannot fairly be made until the argument has been 
exposed and refuted. The argument is that a 
certain thought of God is found necessarily to im- 
ply His existence. The objection that existence 
is not a predicate, and that the idea of a God who 
exi.sts is not more complete and perfect than the 
idea of a God who does not exist, is, perhaps, not 
incapable of being satisfactorily repelled. Mere 
existence is not a predicate, but specifications ol* 
determinations of existence are predicable. Now 
the argument nowhere implies that existence is 
a predicate ; it implies only that reality, necessi- 
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ty, and independence of existence are predicates 
of existence ; and it implies this on the ground 
that existence in re can be distinguished from 
existence in conceptn, necessary from contingent 
existence, self - existence from derived existence. 
Specific distinctions must surely admit of being 
predicated. That the exclusion of existence — 
which here means real and necessary existence — 
from the idea of God does not leave us with an 
incomplete idea of God, is not a position, I think, 
which can be maintained. Take away exi.stencc 
from among the elements in the idea of a perfect 
being, and the idea becomes either the idea of a 
nonentity or the idea of an idea, and not the idea 
of a perfect being at all. Thus, the argument of 
Anselm is unwarrantably represented as an argu- 
ment of four terms instead of three. Those who 
urge the objection seem to me to prove only that 
if our thought of God be imperfect, a being who 
merely realised that thought would be an imperfect 
being; but there is a vast distance between this 
truism and the parodox that an unreal being may 
be an ideally perfect being. 

The Cartesian proofs have been much and 
keenly discussed. The one which founds on the 
fact of our existence and its limitations is mani- 
festly a posteriori. The other two both proceed 
from the idea of a perfect being. The first is, that 
the idea of an all-perfect and unlimited being is 
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involved in the very consciousness of imperfection 
and limitation. The imperfect can only be seen 
in the light of the perfect ; the finite cannot be 
conceived of except in relation to the infinite. But 
can a finite and imperfect cause — like the human 
mind or the outward world — be reasonably sup- 
posed to originate the idea of an infinite and 
perfect being Descartes holds that it cannot; 
that the idea of an infinite and perfect being can 
only be explained by^the existence and operation 
of such a being. Was he correct in this judgment ? 
Perhaps not ; but what has. been urged in refuta- 
tion of it is probably by no means conclusive. It 
has been said that the ideas of infinity and perfec- 
tion are mere generalisations from experience. But 
this is a statement which can only be proved on 
the principles of sensationalism, and never has been 
proved. It has been likewise said that these ideas 
are purely subjective, or, in other words, that there 
may be nothing whatever to correspond to them. 
But this is a meaningless collocation of words. No 
finite mind can conceive the infinite, for example, 
as within itself at all. The human mind can only 
think of the infinite as without itself. If the infin- 
ite be not objective, the idea of the infinite is false 
and delusive. The infinite, it has been furthet 
objected, means merely what is not finite ; and 
the perfect what is not imperfect. So be it ; the 
argument is as valid if the words be taken in that 
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sense as in any other. Only do not add, as some 
do, that the perfect and the imperfect, the finite 
and the infinite, are mere verbal correlatives. Such 
a proposition can be spoken, but it cannot be 
thought ; and it is most undesirable to divorce 
thouglit from speech. It has also been urged that 
all men have not the idea of perfection ; that dif- 
ferent men have different ideas th/^reof ; and that 
in each man who possesses it the idea is constantly 
changing. This must be granted ; but it does not 
affect the argument, which is founded on the ex- 
istence of the idea of a perfect being, and not on 
the perfection of the idea itself 

The second form of the Cartesian argument is, 
that God cannot be thought of as a perfect Being 
unless He be also thought of as a necessarilv e.xis- 
tent Being ; and that, therefore, the thought of God 
implies the existence of God. “Just as because,” 
for example, “ the equality of its three angles to 
two right angles is necessarily comprised in the 
idea of a triangle, the mind is firmly persuaded 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles ; so, from its perceiving necessary and 
eternal existence to be comprised in the idea which 
it has of an all-perfect Being, if ought manifestly 
to conclude that this all -perfect Being exists.” 
Kant met this argument thus ; “ It is a contradic- 
tion that there should be a triangle the three angles 
of which are not equal to two right angles, or that 
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there should be a God who is not necessarily exis- 
tent. I cannot in cither case retain the subject and 
do away with the predicate. If I assume a triangle, 
1 must take it with its three angles. If I assume 
a God, I must grant Him to be necessarily exis- 
tent. But why should I assume either that there 
is a triangle or that there is a God } I may annul 
the subject in .both cases, and then there will be 
no contradiction in annulling the predicate in both 
cases. There may be, no such thing as a triangle, 
why should there be such a Being as God } ” 

This reasoning of Kant has generally been ac- 
cepted as conclusive. It does not appear to me 
to be so. He ought not merely to have asserted 
but to have shown that we can annul the subject 
in either of the cases mentioned. We obviously 
cannot. I can say “ there is no triangle,” but 
in.stead of annulling that implies the idea of a 
triangle, and from the idea of a triangle it follows 
that its three angles are ecpial to two right angles. 
In like manner I can .say “there is no God,” but 
that is not to annul but to imply the idea of God, 
and it is from the idea of God that, according to 
Descartes, the existence of God necessarily follows. 
Kant should have seen that the proposition “ there 
is no God ” could be no impediment to an argif- 
ment the very purpose of which is to prove that 
that proposition is a self-contradiction. It is futile 
to meet this by saying that existence ought not 
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to be included in any mere conception, for it is not 
existence but necessary existence which is included 
in the conception reasoned from, and that God can 
be thought of otherwise than as necessarily exist- 
ent requires to be proved, not assumed. To affirm 
that existence cannot be given or reached through 
thought, but only through sense and sensuous 
experience, can prove nothing except the nar- 
rowness of the philosophy on which such a thesis 
is based. , 

Cudworth, Leibnitz, and IMendelssohn modified 
the Cartesian argument last specified in ways 
which do not greatly differ from one another. It 
may be doubted whether their modifications were 
improvements. 

In the eighteenth century there were elaborated 
a great many proofs which claimed to be a priori 
theistic demonstrations based on the notions of 
existence and causality. Assuming that something 
is, and that nothing cannot be the cause of some- 
thing, these arguments attempted to establish that 
there must be an unoriginated Being of infinite 
perfection, and possessed of the attributes which 
we ascribe to God. The most famous of them 
was, perhaps, that of Dr Samuel Clarke, contained 
ki the Boyle Lecture of 1704. But Dr Richard 
Fiddes, the Rev. Colin Campbell, Mr Wollaston, 
Moses Lowman, the Chevalier Ramsay, Dean 
Hamilton, and many others, devised ingenious 
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demonstrations of a similar nature. It is impossi- 
ble for me to discuss here their merits and demerits. 
Probably not one of them has completely satisfied 
more than a few speculative minds. They are 
certainly not fitted to carry conviction to the ordi- 
nary practical understanding. Yet it is not easy 
to detect flaws in some of them ; and the more 
carefully they are studied, the more, I am inclined 
to think, will it be recognised that they are per- 
vaded by a substantial vein of truth. They at- 
tempted logically to evolve what was implied in 
certain primary intuitions or fundamental condi- 
tions of the mind, and although they may not 
have accomplished all that they aimed at, they 
have at least succeeded in showing that unless 
there exists an eternal, infinite, and unconditioned 
Being, the human mind is, in its ultimate princi- 
ples, self-contradictory and delusive.’ 

There must, for example, unless consciousness 
and reason are utterly untrustworthy, be an eternal 
Being. Present existence necessarily implies to 
the human intellect eternal existence. The man 
who says that a finite mind cannot rise to the idea 
of an eternal Being talks foolishly, for all the 
thinking of a finite mind implies belief in what he 
says is inaccessible to human thought. No man 
can thoughtfully affirm his own existence, or the 
existence even of a passing fancy of his mind, or 
1 See Appendix XXXVIII. 
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of a grain of sand, without feeling that that affir- 
mation as certainly implies that something existed 
from all eternity as any mathematical demonstra- 
tion whatever implies its conclusion. And this 
truth, that the most transient thing cannot be con- 
ceived of as existing unless an eternal being exist, 
may be s}’llogistically expressed and exhibited in 
a variety of ways, because the CQ.ntradictions in- 
volved in denying it are numerous. This is what 
has been done by the authors above mentioned 
with much ingenuity, and by some of them in a 
manner which never has been and never can be 
refuted. It may be doubted whether they did 
wisely in throwing their arguments into syllogistic 
form ; but as nobody ventures to undertake the 
refutation of them, they must be admitted to ])e 
substantially valid. The reasonings of men like 
Clarke and Fiddes, Lowman and Ramsay, have 
sufficiently proved that whoever denies such pro- 
positions as these, — Something has exi.sted from 
eternity ; The eternal Being must be necessarily 
existent, immutable, and independent ; There is 
but one unoriginated Being in the universe ; The 
unoriginated Being must be unlimited or perfect in 
all its attributes, &c., — inevitably falls into mani- 
fest absurdities. 

This, it may be objected, is not equivalent to a 
proof of the existence ‘of an infinite and eternal 
Being. It leads merely to the alternative, either 
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an infinite and eternal Beinij exists, or the con- 
sciousness and reason of man cannot be trusted, 
dlie absolute sceptic will rejoice to have the alter- 
native offered to him ; that the human mind is 
essentially untrustworthy is precisely what he 
maintains. I answer that I admit that the argu- 
ments in question do not amount to a direct posi- 
tive proof, but .that they constitute a rcdiietio ad 
ahsurdnni, which is just as good, and that if they 
do not exclude absolute scepticism, it is merely 
because absolute scepticism is willing to accej)t 
what is absurd. I am not going to examine ab- 
solute scepticism at present. I shall have some- 
thing to say regarding it when I treat of antitheis- 
lic theories. Just now it is sufficient simply to 
point out that if disbelief in an infinite, self-exist- 
ent, eternal Being neccssarih' implies belief in the 
untrustworthine.ss of all our mental processes, the 
absolute sceptic is the only man who can consist- 
ently disbelieve in God. Unless we are prepared 
to believe that no distinction can be established 
between truth and error- — that there is no certainty 
that our senses and our understandings are not at 
every moment deceiving us — no real difference 
between our perceptions when we are awake and 
our visions when we are asleep — no ground of assuf- 
ance that we are not as much deluded when follow- 
ing a demonstration of Euclid as any have been who 
busied themselves in attempting to square the circle, 
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— we must accept all arguments which show that 
disbelief of the existence of an infinite and eternal 
13eing logically involves a self-contradiction or an 
absurdity, as not less valid than a direct positive 
demonstration of the existence of such a Being. If, 
although I am constrained to conclude that there 
is an infinite and eternal Being, I may reject the 
conclusion on the supposition that reason is un- 
trustworthy, I am clearly bound, in self-consistency, 
to set aside the testimony of my senses also by the 
assumption that they are habitually delusive. When 
any view or theory is shown to involve absolute 
scepticism it is sufficiently refuted, for absolute 
scepticism effaces the distinction between reason 
and unreason, and practically prefers unreason to 
reason. 


II. 


The a priori arguments have a value indepen- 
dent of their truth and of their power to produce 
conviction. True or false, persua.sive or merely 
perplexing, they are admirable means of disciplin- 
ing the mind distinctly to apprehend certain ideas 
which experience cannot yield, yet which must be 
comprehended in any worthy view taken of God. 
They help us steadily to contemplate and pa- 
tiently to consider such abstract and difficult 
thoughts as those of being, absolute being, neces- 
sary being, cause, substance, perfection, infinity, 
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eternity, &c. ; and this is a service so great, that it 
may safely be said — as some writer whose name 
I cannot recall has said — that they will never be 
despised so long as speculative thinking is held in 
repute. 

While believing that several of these arguments 
on the whole accomplish what they undertake, I 
am not prepared to maintain that any of them are 
faultless or even conclusive throughout. They arc 
all, probably, much too formal and elaborate, so 
far as any directly practical purpose is concerned. 
It ought to be constantly kept in view that they 
l)resuppose an immediate apprehension of the 
infinite, and that their value consists entirely in 
establishing that that apprehension implies the 
reality and presence of God. The simplest mode 
of doing this must be the best. It may be 
thought that no reasoning at all is needed ; that 
the intuition docs not require to be supplemented 
by any inference ; that if the infinite be appre- 
hended, the living God must be self-evidently pre- 
sent to the human mind. But this is plainly a 
hasty view. Few atheists will deny that some- 
thing is infinite, or that they immediately appre- 
hend various aspects of infinity. What they refuse 
to acknowledge is, that the apprehension of th5 
infinite implies more than the boundlessness of 
space, the eternity of time, and the self-existence 
of matter. There is certainly some reasoning 

T 
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needed in order to show that this interpretation 
of the intuition is inadequate. But such reasoning 
cannot be too direct, for otherwise the function of 
the intuition is almost certain to be obscured, and 
arcfument is almost certain to be credited with 
accomplishing far more than it really effects. 

According to the view of the theistic argumen- 
tation which has been given in thq present course 
of lectures, all that is now necessary to complete 
the theistic proof is very simple indeed. The 
universe has been shown to have an inconceivably 
powerful and intelligent cause, a Supreme Crea- 
tor, who has dealt bountifully with all His crea- 
tures, who has given to men a moral law, and who 
has abundantly manifested in history that He 
loveth righteousness and hateth iniquity. We arc 
further conscious of having ideas or intuitions of 
infinity, eternity, necessary existence, and perfec- 
tion. We may dispute as to whence and how we 
have got them, but we cannot deny that we possess 
them. Were any person, for example, to affirm 
that he did not believe that there is a self-existent 
or necessary being — a being which derived its ex- 
istence from no other and depends upon no other, 
but is what it is in and of itself alone — we should 
‘oe entitled to tell him either that he did not know 
the meaning of what he said, or that he did not 
himself believe what he said. But if we undoubt- 
edly possess these ideas, they must, unless they 
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are wholly delusive — which is what we are unable 
to conceive — be predicable of some being. The 
sole question for us is, Of what being } And the 
whole of our previous argumentation has shut us 
up to one answer. It must be, Of Him who has 
been proved to be the First Cause of all things — 
the Source of all the power, wisdom, and goodness 
displayed in the universe. It cannot be the uni- 
verse itself, for that has been shown to be but an 
effect — to have before and behind it a Mind, a 
Person. It cannot be ourselves or anything to 
which our senses can reach, seeing that we and 
they are finite, contingent, and imperfect. The 
author of the universe alone — the Father of our 
spirits, and the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift — can be uncreated and unconditioned, infinite 
and perfect. 

This completes the idea of God so far as it can 
be reached or formed by natural reason. And it 
gives consistency to the idea. The conclusions of 
the a posteriori arguments fail to satisfy either 
mind or heart until they are connected with, and 
supplemented by, this intuition of the reason — 
infinity. The conception of any other than an 
infinite God — a God unlimited in all perfections — 
is a self-contradictory conception which the inteK 
lect refuses to entertain. The self-contradictions 
inherent in such a conception have been exposed 
times without number, and in ways which cannot 
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possibly be refuted. The chief value of most of 
the a priori arguments lies in such demonstration ; 
and no theologian who has thoughtfully discussed 
either the immanent or the transitive attributes of 
God has been able to dispense with as much of 
a priori reasoning as necessary to establish that a 
denial of the eternity, or immutability, or omni- 
potence, or ubiquity, or omniscience, or any other 
attribute implied in the infinity of the Divine Being, 
logically leads to absurdity. If the infinity or 
independence, for example, of the First Cause 
be questioned, whoever would maintain it must 
return some such answer as that which Mr Spen- 
cer, although not assenting to it, puts in these 
words: “If we go a step further, and ask what is 
the nature of this First Cause, we are driven by an 
inexorable logic to certain further conclusions. Is 
the First Cause finite or infinite t If we say finite, 
we involve ourselves in a dilemma. To think of 
the First Cause as finite is to think of it as limited. 
To think of it as limited neces.sarily implies a con- 
ception of something beyond its limits ; it is abso- 
lutely impossible to conceive a thing as bounded 
without conceiving a region surrounding its boun- 
daries. What now must we say of this region } 
If the First Cause is limited, and there conse- 
quently lies something outside of it, this some- 
thing must have no First Cause — must be un- 
caused. But if we admit that there can be some- 
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thing uncaused, there is no reason to assume a 
cause for anything. If beyond that finite region 
over whicli the First Cause extends there lies a 
region which we are compelled to regard as infi- 
nite, over which it does not extend — if we admit 
that there is an infinite uncaused surrounding the 
finite caused — we tacitly abandon the hypothesis 
of causation altogether. Thus it is impossible to 
consider the First Cause as finite. And if it can- 
not be finite it must be infinite. Another infer- 
ence concerning the First Cause is equally un- 
avoidable. It must be independent. If it is 
dependent, it cannot be the First Cause ; for that 
must be the First Cause on which it depends. It 
is not enough to say that it is partially indepen- 
dent ; since this implies some necessity which 
determines its partial dependence, and this neces- 
sity, be it what it may, must be a higher cause, or 
the true First Cause, which is a contradiction. But 
to think of the First Cause as totally independent, 
is to think of it as that which exists in the absence 
of all other existence ; seeing that if the presence 
of any other existence is necessary, it must be 
partially dependent on that other existence, and 
so cannot be the First Cause.” 

It is impossible, I think, to show that we are 
justified in ascribing to God the attributes most 
essential to His nature without having recourse 
to a very considerable extent to reasoning of an 
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a priori kind similar to that of which we have a 
specimen in the passage just quoted. Such rea- 
soning may be perfectly legitimate and conclusive. 
Mr Spencer, I have said, does not accept as valid 
the arguments cited. But he admits that from 
their inferences “ there appears to be no escape,” 
characterises their logic as “ inexorable,” and 
makes not the slightest attempt directly to refute 
them. On what grounds, then, does he withhold 
his assent from them } « 

One reason is, that the very conclusions whicli 
such arguments yield, lead, he thinks, by a logic as 
inexorable, to self-contradictions as great as those 
found to be involved in the denial of the infinity, 
independence, &c., of God. Reasoning from which 
there appears to be no escape, and in which no 
logical fallacy can be detected, yields the conclu- 
sion that there is an infinite and absolute First 
Cause; but reasoning as faultless yields also the 
conclusion that an infinite and absolute First Cause 
is a self-contradiction — that there is no infinite and 
absolute First Cause. In other words, an inexor- 
able logic proves both that there is an infinite 
and absolute First Cause, and that there is none. 
Therefore it proves nothing at all except the worth- 

tr 

lessness of logic when applied to such an idea as 
that of a First Cause. 

Most persons will probably be of opinion that a 
view like this is its own sufficient refutation ; that 
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the reasoning which tries to prove that reasoning 
may be necessarily and essentially self-contradic- 
tory is self-condemned. And they will be quite 
right in their opinion. If for any proposition the 
proof and counter-proof be equally cogent — if for 
contradictories there may be perfect demonstra- 
tions — it is not God only, but everything, that we 
shall have to epase to believe in. Such a rednetio 
ad absnrdum of a proposition would be also a 
rednetio ad absnrdiini^ of the reason itself, leaving 
no inference, no intuition, no perception, to be 
rationally trusted. A scepticism more absolute 
and comprehensive than any human being has 
dared to advocate, would be the only legitimate 
result. Our whole nature would have to be re- 
carded as a lie. But we need have no fear of 
reason thus terminating its existence by commit- 
ting .suicide. If we arc di.sposed to be afraid that 
the human mind is in danger of so terrible a cal- 
amity, an examination of the reasoning by which 
it has been attempted to show that the idea of an 
infinite and ab.solute First Cause involves a variety 
of contradictions ought speedily to reassure us. 
Few persons of ordinary reasoning powers, if not 
committed to a foregone conclusion, will regard as 
“ inexorable logic ” the argumentation by whiifh 
Mr Manscl and Mr Spencer fancy that they show 
that one and the same Being cannot be a cause, 
infinite and absolute, or its inferences as those 
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“ from which there appears to be no escape.’' On 
the contrary, ninety-nine men in a hundred will 
deem them extremely weak, and possessed of no 
other plausibility than that which they derive 
from an inaccurate and ambiguous use of lan- 
guage. There are arguments proving that there is 
a First Cause, and that the First Cause must be 
infinite and absolute, in which no. fallacy can be 
detected. But the only arguments which have yet 

been invented to show that the F'irst Cause can- 

\ 

not without contradiction be thought of as infinite 
and absolute, are good for little else than to exer- 
cise students of logic in the examination of falla- 
cies. The two sets of arguments are by no means 
of equal \vorth and weight. 

They are also notably different in nature. Those 
which attempt to prove the First Cause to be in- 
finite and absolute imply no more than that the 
mind may conclude that such a cause is not finite, 
dependent, and imperfect. In this there is nothing 
arrogant. Those which attempt to prove that the 
First Cause cannot be infinite and absolute are of a 
much less humble character. They imply that we 
have a positive and comprehensive knowledge of 
the First Cause, the infinite, and the absolute; 
tkat we can define, compare, and contrast them, 
and thus find out that they are incompatible and 
contradictory. But we may be quite unable to do 
anything of the kind, and yet be fully entitled to 
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hold that the First Cause is not finite, dependent, 
or imperfect. We may reason to the infinite, if we 
only know what the finite is and is not, without 
being justified in reasoning front the infinite, as if 
we knew definitely, not to say exhaustively, its 
nature. 

The idea of an infinite First Cause — the idea of 
the infinite God — contains no self-contradiction ; on 
the contrary, it solves certain otherwise inevitable 
self-contradictions of thought. It is only by the 
apprehension of a Being who passeth knowledge 
that knowledge can be rendered self-consistent; 
only by the admission that all existence is not in- 
cluded within the conditions of the finite that 
thought can escape self-destruction. But, of 
course, we may easily put contradictions into our 
idea of an infinite Being, by assuming that wc 
know more about unoriginated existence, primary 
cau.sation, infinity, independence, &c., than we 
really do, and by defining or describing them in 
ways for which we have no warrant. The idea of 
an infinite First Cause is, it must not be forgot- 
ten, the idea of an incomprehensible Being. No 
sane mind can refuse to acknowledge that some- 
thing is eternal and immense ; but we cannot com- 
prehend eternity and immensity, and when 
reason as if we comprehended them, we speedily 
find ourselves involved in absurdities. We may 
know and believe that God is eternal and immense. 
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but if He be so, we undoubtedly cannot compre- 
hend Him. We cannot think of God otherwise 
than as self-existent, yet we certainly cannot com- 
prehend the nature of self- existence. We can 
think of it negatively as unoriginated and inde- 
pendent existence, and consequently as a positive, 
most perfect, and peculiar manner of existence, 
unlike that which is characteristic of ourselves and 
other finite beings ; but we are ignorant wherein its 
peculiarities and perfections positively consist. 

The incomprehensibleness of the Divine perfec- 
tions is no reasonable objection against their. re- 
ality. We do not comprehend the manner even 
of our own existence, although we are quite certain 
that we do exist. Assent, however, has often been 
refused to a priori theistic argumentation, not on 
the ground that it is illogical, but on the ground 
that the conclusions inferred are incomprehensible. 
Thus the author of whom I have just been speak- 
ing urges in favour of the procedure which he 
adopts the following argument, in addition to the 
one already specified ; “ Self-existence necessarily 
means existence without a beginning ; and to form 
a conception of self-existence is to form a concep- 
tion of existence without a beginning. Now by no 
fiiental effort can we do this. To conceive exist 
ence through infinite past-time, implies the con- 
ception of infinite past-time, which is an impossi- 
bility.” “ Those who cannot conceive a self-exist- 
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ent universe, and who therefore assume a creator 
as the source of the universe, take for granted that 
they can conceive a self-existent creator. The mys- 
tery which they recognise in this great fact surround- 
ing them on every side, they transfer to an alleged 
source of this great fact, and then suppose that 
they have solved the mystery. But they delude 
themselves. Self- existence is rigorously incon- 
ceivable ; and this holds true whatever be the 
nature of the obje(;t of which it is predicated. 
Whoever agrees that the atheistic hypothesis is 
untenable because it involves the impossible idea 
of self-existence, must perforce admit that the 
thcistic hypothesis is untenable if it contains the 
.same impo.ssible idea.” 

Now, that we can by no mental effort conceive 
existence without a beginning is certain, if by 
conceive be meant to comprehend, or definitely 
imagine, or sensibly repre.sent ; but that we not only 
conceive but cannot avoid conceiving such exist- 
ence is equally certain, if by conceive be simply 
meant to be conscious of, to know to be true, to be 
rationally convinced. It is impossible seriously to 
doubt that existence was without beginning. Some- 
thing is, and something never sprang from nothing* 
From nothing nothing ever came or can com^. 
Something always was. Being was without be- 
ginning. Mr Spencer can no more deliver himself 
from the sublime and awful necessity of acknow- 
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ledging an eternal something — a self-existent re- 
ality — underlying the whole universe, than any 
one else. His own Absolute is such a something, 
such a reality ; and although, in accordance with 
his peculiar use of the words “ know ” and “ con- 
ceive/’ he denies that that Absolute can be known 
or conceived, he admits that its positive existence 
is a “necessary datum of consciousness.” Further, 
no intelligent theist argues “ that the athei.stic hy- 
pothesis is untenable because it involves the im- 
possible idea of self-existence.” On the contrary, 
the theist, far from objecting to the idea of self- 
existence as impossible, admits it to be a necessary 
idea. He recognises that the universe must be 
allowed to be self-exi.stent until it is shown to be 
a creation or event. It is only after an examina- 
tion of its character — only after having convinced 
himself that it is an effect — that he transfers the 
attribute of self-existence to its cause or creator 
To say that in doing so he flee.‘: from one mystery 
to another as great, is a statement which admits 
of no possible justification. In a word, Mr Spen- 
cer’s account of the reasoning of the theist is an 
inexplicable caricature. 

The a priori reasoning employed in the estab- 
lishment of theism is independent of any particu- 
lar theory as to the origin of our ideas of infinity. 
It presupposes merely that these ideas are valid — 
are not delusive. It is only as predisposing to, or 
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implying, scepticism, as to their truth or objective 
vorth, that a theory as to their origin has a bear- 
ing on their application. Such scepticism cannot 
be logically limited to the ideas in question. If 
we do not accept these ideas as true and trust- 
worthy, absolute scepticism is rationally inevitable. 
An examination of the nature and principles of 
scepticism will,, make this manifest, but I cannot 
enter on that examination at present. 

In conclusion, I remark that the conception of 
any other than an infinite God — a God unlimited 
in all perfections — is not only a self-contradictory 
but an unworthy conception ; it not only perplexes 
the intellect but revolts the spiritual affections. 
The heart can find no secure rest except on an 
infinite God. If less than omnipotent. He may be 
unable to help us in the hour of sorest need. If 
less than omniscient, He may overlook us. If less 
than perfectly just, we cannot unreservedly trust 
Him. If less than perfectly benevolent, we cannot 
fully love Him. The whole soul can only be de- 
voted to One who is believed to be absolutely 
good.^ 


^ See Appendix XXXIX. 
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LECTURE X. 

MERE THEISM INSUFFICIENT. 

L 

I HAVE endeavoured to show, in the course of lec- 
tures which I am now bringing to a close, that the 
light of nature and the works of creation and pro- 
vidence prove the existence, and so far manifest 
the goodness, wisdom, and power of God. This 
truth ought always to be combined with another — 
namely, that the light of nature and the works of 
creation and. providence “are not sufficient to give 
that knowledge of God, and of His will, which is 
necessary unto salvation.” Reason sends forth a 
true light which is to be trusted and followed so 
far as it extends, but which is much more limited 
than the wants of human nature. The deepest 
discoveries and the highest achievements of the 
unaided intellect need to be. supplemented by 
truths which can only come to us through special 
revelation. The natural knowledge of God which 
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man can attain by the exercise of his own faculties 
is not sufficient to make him feel that the Eternal 
bears to him fatherly love, or to break the power 
of sin within him and over him, or to sustain and 
develop his moral and spiritual life. It falls far 
short of what is required to enable a human soul, 
a religious and immortal being, to accomplish its 
true destination. It falls far short, in other words, 
of being what is “ necessary unto salvation,” in the 
broad and comprehensive sense which the term sal- 
vation bears throughout Scripture. 

There are those who, instead of regarding theism 
as simply so much fundamental truth which Christi- 
anity presupposes and applies, would oppose theism 
to Christianity, and substitute theism for Christian- 
ity. They would rest in mere theism and would re- 
ject Christianity. They represent theism, dissoci- 
ated from Christianity, as all-sufficient, and as the 
religion to which alone the future belongs. In doing 
so, these men — many of them most earnest and 
excellent men — seem to me to show great want 
of reflection, great ignorance of the teachings of 
history, and a very superficial acquaintance with 
human nature. 

Atheism, polytheism, and pantheism have al- 
ways proved stronger than mere theism — moue 
popular, more influential on ordinary minds. It is 
only in alliance with revelation that theism has 
been able to cope successfully with these foes. In 
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no land, and in no age, has a theism resting exclu- 
sively on the authority of reason gained and re- 
tained the assent of more than a small minority of 
the community. Its adherents may have been 
men who did credit to their creed — honourable, 
high-minded, cultivated men — but they have al- 
ways been few. In India, in Persia, in Greece, in 
Rome, some specially gifted and ^religious minds 
reached, or at least approached, theism ; but, on 
the whole, the development of belief in all these 
countries was not towards but away from theism. 
The Israelites, although authoritatively taught 
monotheism, fell back again and again into pol}^- 
theism. Mythology is not merely “a disease of 
language,” but also a testimony to the fact that the 
minds and hearts of the mass of mankind cannot 
be satisfied with a deity who is only to be appre- 
hended by abstract thought, — a proof that while a 
few speculative philosophers may rest content with 
the God discovered by pure reason, the countless 
millions of their fellow-men are so influenced by 
sense, imagination, and feeling, that they have ever 
been found to substitute for such a God deities 
whom they could represent under visible forms, 
as subject to the limitations of space and time, 
and as actuated by the passions of humanity. Pan- 
theism has a powerful advantage over theism, inas- 
much as it can give a colouring of religion to what 
is virtually atheism, and a semblance of reason even 
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to the most wildly extravagant polytheism. There 
is no logical necessity why a mere theist should be- 
come an atheist, but the causes which tend to pro- 
duce atheism are too strong to be counteracted 
by any force inherent in mere theism ; and hence, 
as a matter of historical fact, mere theism has al- 
ways, even in modern Christendom, large^ly given 
place to atheism. All the powers of the world 
above, and of the world to come, arc needed to op 
pose the powers of the world below, and of the 
world which now is. Only a much fuller exhibi- 
tion of the Divine character than is presented to 
us by mere theism can make faith in God the rul- 
ing principle of human life. Mere theism might 
have sufficed us had we remained perfectly rational 
and perfectly sinless ; but those who fancy that it 
is sufficient for men as they are, only make evident 
that they know not what men are. In the state 
into which we have fallen, we need a higher light 
to guide us than any which shines on sea or land ; 
we need the light which only shines from the gra- 
cious countenance of Christ. 

“The world by wisdom knew not God.” The 
whole history of the heathen world testifies to the 
truth of this affirmation of St Paul. It is an indu- 
bitable historical fact that, outside of the sphere eff 
special revelation, man has never obtained such a 
knowledge of God as a responsible and religious 
being plainly requires. The wisdom of the heathen 

T.T 
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world, at its very best, was utterly inadequate to 
the accomplishment of such a task as- creating a 
due abhorrence of sin, controlling the passions, 
purifying the heart, and ennobling the conduct 
Not one religion devised by man rested on a worthy 
view of the character of God ; not one did not sub- 
stitute for the living and true God false and dead 
idols, or represent Him in a mean .and dishonour- 
ing light. We are apt to associate with the reli- 
gion of Greece and Rome the religious philosophy 
of a few eminent Greek and Roman thinkers who 
rose above the religion of their age and country. 
The religion itself was mainly the creation of ima- 
gination, and in various respects was extremely de- 
moralising in its tendencies. The Avorshippers of 
Jupiter and Juno, of Mars and Venus, and the gods 
and goddesses who were supposed to be their com- 
panions, must have been very often not the better 
but the worse for worshipping such bein gs. Cer- 
tainly, they could find no deviating ideal or correct 
and consistent rule of moral life among the cai)ri- 
cious and unrighteous and impure objects of their 
adoration. It was le.ss from the religion, the idola- 
trous polytheism, of Greece and Rome that the 
human soul in these lands drew spiritual inspira- 
f/on, than from philosophy, from reason apprehend- 
ing those truths of natural religion which the posi- 
tive religion concealed and disfigured and contra- 
dicted. If .salvation be deliverance from darkness 
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to from sin to holiness, from love of the 

world to love of God, no sane man will say that the 
Greek or Roman religion was the way to it, or an 
indication of the way to it. 

Did, then, the philosophers discover the way ? 
There is no need that we should depreciate what 
they did. Men like Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
among the QrecT's — like Cicero, Epictetus, and An- 
toninus amonc: the Roman.s — obtained wonderful 
glimpses of Divine trjuth, and gave to the world 
noble moral instructions, which are of inestimable 
value even to this day. But they all failed to 
effect any deep and extensive reform. They did 
not turn men from the worship of idols to the ser- 
vice of the true God. They were unable to raise 
any effective barrier either against superstition or 
against vice. They were insufficiently assured in 
their own minds, and spoke as without authority 
to others. They saw too clearly to be able to be- 
liev^e that the popular religion was true, but not 
clearly enough to know what to put in its place. 
In the systems and lives of the very greatest of 
them there were terrible defects, and neither the 
doctrine nor the conduct of the majority of those 
who pretended to follow them, the common speci- 
mens of philosophers, was fitted to improve societ^f. 
Philosophy found out many truths, but not the truth. 
It did not disclose the holiness and love of God — 
discovered no antidote for the poison of sin — 
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showed the soul no fountain of cleansing, healing 
and life. 

The true character of the philosophical theism 
of antiquity has been thus admirably described 
by a very able theologian : “ Theism was dis- 
cussed as a philosophical, not as a religious ques- 
tion, — as one rationale among others of the origin 
of the material universe, but as ,no more affect- 
ing practice than any great scientific hypothesis 
does now. Theism was not a test which separated 
the orthodox philosopher from the heterodox, 
which distinguished belief from disbelief ; it estab- 
lished no breach between the two opposing theo- 
rists ; it was discussed amicably as an open ques- 
tion : and well it might be, for of all questions 
there was not one which could make less practical 
difference to the philosopher, or, upon his view, to 
anybody, than whether there was or was not a 
God. Nothing would have astonished him more 
than, when he had proved in the lecture-hall the 
existence of a God, to have been told to worship 
Him. ‘Worship whom.?’ he would have ex- 
claimed ; ‘ worship what .? worship how .? ’ Would 
you picture him indignant at the polytheistic super- 
stition of the crowd, and manifesting some spark 
of the fire of St Paul ‘when he saw the city 
wholly given to idolatry,’ you could not be more 
mistaken. He would have said that you did not 
see a plain distinction ; that the crowd was right 
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on the religious question, and the philosopher right 
on the philosophical ; that however men might 
uphold in argument an infinite abstraction, they 
could not worship it ; and that the hero was much 
better fitted for worship than the Universal Cause — 
fitted for it not in spite of, but in consequence of, 
his want of true divinity. The same question was 
decided in the came way in the speculations of the 
Brahmans. There the Supreme Being figures as a 
characterless, impersonal essence, the mere residuum 
of intellectual analysis, pure unity, pure simplicity. 
No temple is raised to him, no knee is bended to 
him. Without action, without will, without affec- 
tion, without thought, he is the substratum of 
everything, himself a nothing. The Universal 
Soul is the Unconscious Omnipresent Looker-on; 
the complement, as coextensive spectator, of the 
universal drama of nature ; the motionless mirror 
upon which her boundless play and sport, her ver- 
satile postures, her multitudinous evolutions are 
reflected, as the image of the rich and changing 
sky is received into the passive bosom of the lake. 
Thus the idea of God, so far from calling forth in 
the ancient world the idea of worship, ever stood 
in antagonism with it : the idol was worshipped 
because he was not God, God was not worshipp(?d 
because He was. One small nation alone out of all 
antiquity worshipped God, believed the universal 
Being to be a personal Being. That nation was 
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looked upon as a most eccentric and unintelligible 
specimen of humanity for doing so ; but this 
whimsical fancy, as it appeared in the eyes of the 
rest, was cherished by it as the most sacred de- 
posit ; it was the foundation of its laws and polity ; 
and from tliis narrow stock this conception was en- 
grafted upon the human race. ” ^ 

It is historically certain, then, tliiit the world by 
its unaided wnsdom failed to know God. Of course, 
it may be said that the experiment was incomplete; 
that even if Christianity had not appeared, the 
human mind would have found out in process of 
time all the religious truth needed to satisfy the 
human heart, guide human life, and sustain human 
society. But such an assertion is quite arbitrary. 
History gives it no confirmation. It w^as only 
after human wisdom had a lengthened and unem- 
barrassed opportunity of showing what it could 
accomplish in the most favourable circumstances, 
and after it had clearly displayed its insufficiency, 
that Christianity appeared. Christ did not come 
till it was manifest that reason was wandering far- 
ther and farther away from God — that religion 
had no inherent principle of self-improvement — 
that man had done his utmost with the unaided 
resources of his nature to devise a salvation, and 
had failed. There was no probability wdiatever that 
a new and higher civilisation would rise on the ruins 

1 Canon Mozley, On Miracles, Lect. IV, 
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of that which fell when the hordes of Northern 
barbarians subdued and overran the Roman em- 
pire, had not Christianity been present to direct 
the work of construction. 

We need not, however, discuss what might or 
might not have happened, supposing the sun of 
Christianity had not appeared on the horizon 
when that of classical civilisation was hastening 
to its setting, since it is obvious that the science 
and philosophy even of the present day, dis- 
severed from revelation, can produce no religion 
capable of satisfying, purifying, and elevating 
man’s spiritual nature. They are far advanced 
beyond the stage which they had reached in the 
time of St Paul. Knowledge has since received 
large accessions from all sides, and reflection has 
been taught l:)y a lengthened and varied process 
of correction and discipline valuable lessons. In 
mathematical and physical science especially there 
has been enormous progress. The human mind 
is now enriched not only with the intellectual 
wealth which it has inherited from Greece and 
Rome, but with that of many ages not less fruitful 
than those in which they flourished. Can we ac- 
complish, then, what the Greeks and Romans so 
signally failed to achieve Can w'e, with all o«r 
knowledge of nature and man, devise a religion 
which shall be at once merely rational and 
thoroughly effective.^ Can we, when we set aside 
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Christianity, construct a creed capable of not only 
commanding the assent of the intellect, but of 
attracting and changing the heart, quickening and 
guiding the conscience, and purifying and en- 
nobling the conduct ? Can we build a system 
worthy to be called a religion on any other foun- 
dation than that which has been laid in the 
Gospel? If science and philosophy cannot do 
anything of this kind even at the present day, 
we are surely at length entitled to say that the 
world needs to know more about God than it can 
find out for itself. In proof that they cannot, 
we would appeal both to facts and reason — both 
to the character of what science and philosophy 
have actually done in this connection, and to the 
nature of the task which their injudicious friends 
would impose on them. 

What, then, even at the present day, do the 
ablest of those who reject Christianity propose to 
offer us instead ? Comte would have us to worship 
humanity. Can we ? Comte himself did not believe 
that we can in any but a very partial and insincere 
way. If wc could, would our worship do either our 
minds or hearts more good than the worship of 
Jupiter and Juno did the Greeks of old ? Strauss 
vvfcDuld have us to revere the universe. Is that not 
to go back to fetichism ? Might we not just as 
wisely and profitably adore a stock or stone ? 
Herbert Spencer would present to us for God the 
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Unknowable. But what thoughts, what feelings, 
can we have about the Unknowable ? Might we 
not as well worship empty space, the eternal no, 
or the absolute nothing } Schopenhauer, Hart- 
mann, Mainlander, and others, would have us to 
go back to Buddhism and welcome annihilation. 
But it is clear as the light that if the advice 
were acted on the springs of intellectual life 
and social progress would soon be dried up. 
The philosophy and science on which they ex- 
clusively rely have enabled none of these men 
to find out God ; nay, they have left them under 
the delusion that there is no God to find out, ex- 
cept those strange gods to which I have referred. 
And being without God in the world, these philo- 
sophers, with all their knowledge and accomplish- 
ments, are also without any hope of a life beyond 
the grave. No man need go to them with the 
question, “What shall I do to inherit eternal life.'*” 
Among all their differences — and they are many 
and radical — on one point they are agreed, and it 
is that eternal life is but a dream; that the highest 
hope even of the best of mankind is to survive for 
a time as a memory and an influence in the minds 
and conduct of others, after having ceased to be 
real and personal beings ; that the only form m 
which the aspiration after immortality can be 
rationally cherished is that which the greatest 
of contemporary novelists and among the great- 
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est of contemporary poets has expressed in tlie 
words : — 

‘‘O may I join the choir invisible 

or tliose immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better ])y their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring reetitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thouglUs sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge ipan’s search 
To vaster issues. 

This is life to come, 

Which martyred men liavc made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow.” 

It is as true, then, as ever it was, that the world 
by wisdom knows not God. The advantages whicli 
the eighteen Christian centuries have brought us 
only make more manifest the world’s inability by 
its own wisdom to know God. The longer the 
trial has lasted, the more manifest has it become 
that God’s revelation of Himself is indispensable — 
is that for which man can provide no substitute. The 
philosophy which sets itself in opposition to reve- 
lation — which professes to supply in another and 
better way the spiritual wants to which revelation 
respond.s — Avhich aims at constructing a religion out 
of the conclusions of science — is a mournful failure. 
The only religious constructions which it has been 
sfble to raise, even with all the scientific resources 
of the nineteenth century at its command, are 
simply n)onuments of human folly. 

This is just what was to be expected ; for apart 
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from special Divine teaching, apart from special 
Divine revelation, man cannot truly know God, as 
a sinful being needs to know Him. Apart, for ex- 
ample, from the revelation which God has made of 
Himself in Christ, the mind cannot possibly attain 
to a sincere and well-grounded conviction even of 
that primary truth ^on which all the perfection of 
religion and all the happiness and hopes of man- 
kind depend — the truth that God is really a Father, 

with all a Father’s love, to the children of men. 

# 

There are manifold signs or evidences of God’s 
goodness and bounty in creation and providence, 
but, unless seen in the light reflected on them from 
redemption, they fall far sliort of a complete proof 
of God’s cherishing fatherly love to sinful men. 
In the 1 ight of the Cross it is otherwise ; the man 
who looks at the works of creation in that light 
will unhesitatingly and with full reason say, “ My 
f ather made them all,” and will easily and clearly 
trace in all the dealings of providence a Father’s 
hand guiding His children. Suppose, however, 
that blessed light not shining or shut out, and that 
creation and providence are before us in no other 
light than their own, — what then What can 
creation and providence teach us about God "i 
Substantially this only : that He has vast powef^, 
since He has created and sustains and controls the 
whole of this mighty universe ; wondrous wisdom, 
since He has arranged everything so well and 
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directs everything so well ; and a goodness corre- 
sponding to His power and wisdom, since a benefi- 
cent purpose may be detected underlying all His 
works of creation and pervading the course of pro- 
vidence. I cannot suppose that any one will seri- 
ously maintain that creation and providence teach 
us more than that God is thus powerful and wise 
and good ; and fully granting that they teach us all 
this, if any one mean by God being the Father of 

men no more than that He is as good as He is 

\ 

powerful and wise, and that His power and wisdom 
have been so employed on behalf of men that good 
gifts meet them at every step, I readily agree with 
him that creation and providence are sufficient to 
show God to be a Father in that sense and to that 
extent. 

But is there nothing more, nothing higher than 
this, implied in fatherhood among men Unques- 
tionably there is. Love in the form of mere good- 
ness is far from the noblest and most distinctive 
quality in a human father s heart ; nay, there is no 
true fatherliness of heart at all in a man in whom 
there is nothing better than that. One can, by an 
effort of imagination, indeed, conceive a man to 
have children so absolutely innocent and happy, 
and so perfectly guarded from all possibility of 
evil and suffering, that love in the form of goodness 
or kindness would be the only kind of love he 
could show them ; but would his fatherly love be 
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ever really tested in that case ? Could he ever 
show the deeper, the truly distinctive feelings of a 
father’s heart — those we so often see manifested in 
the toils, the hardships, the dangers, the sacrifices 
of wealth, comfort, and even life, which parents 
undertake and endure for their children ? Cer- 
tainly not. Apply this to God. In what sense 
is He a Father? In what sense has He fatherly 
love ? Among the angels this question could have 
no place, for they were such perfectly innocent and 
happy children that fovc in the form of goodness 
was all they required — all that could be shown to 
them. And it would have been the same with 
men also, if they had not fallen. But as soon as 
sin, suffering, and death invaded earth, and seized 
on man’s body and soul, and help or healing there 
was none for him in any creature, the most awful 
of questions for the human race came to be, whether 
or not God was a Father in the full meaning of 
that term, or, in other words, whether or not He 
had a love which, in order to save men, would sub- 
mit to humiliation, suffering, sacrifice ? 

Now that is what creation and providence can- 
not prove. Point to anything in creation or to 
anything in ordinary providence which you can 
show to have cost God anything. You can easiiy 
point to thousands and thousands of things and 
events which you may justly conclude to be signs 
or gifts of God’s goodness ; but can you point to 
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one thing in creation, one event in ordinary provi- 
dence, which you can seriously maintain to come 
from a self-sacrificing love such as a father displays 
when he rushes into a house in flames, or throws 
himself into a raging flood, to save the life of his 
child at the risk of his own ? If you cannot, you 
fail to prove God a Father in the sense I mean. 
And in that sense, which is the time sense, there 
seems to me no possibility of proving God a 
Father from creation and providence, apart from 
redemption. 

Wherein is it that both fail } Obviously in this, 
that they can show no traces of sacrifice on God’s 
part. Flit it is just here that the revelation of 
redemption comes in. God, in the unspeakable 
gift of His Son, shows us a power of sacrifice infi- 
nitely above anything known among men — an in- 
tensity of tenderest fatherly affection of which the 
strongest fatherly affection on earth is but a pale 
and feeble reflection ; and Christ in His incarna- 
tion, life, sufferings, and death, reveals to us not 
merely the power, and wisdom, and goodness of 
God, but the very depths, if we may so .speak, of 
His heart as a Father, enabling us to feel without 
a doubt that now indeed are we the sons of God. 
Nothing but a special revelation, however, could 
thus unveil and di.sclose God. The natural reason 
could not thus di.scern Him by its unaided power 
And yet it is only in the knowledge of God as a 
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Father that the soul can either discern or realise 
its true destiny. 

There arc many other precious truths set before 
us in the Gospel which we might in like manner 
show to be at once most necessary for human guid- 
ance, and inaccessible to unaided human research. 
We shall not, however, dwell on them, or even 
enumerate them. The entire problem of our pres- 
ent and future salvation is beyond our powers of 
solution. The light of nature and the works of 
creation and providence cannot show man a way 
of reconciliation to God. No man by mere liuman 
wisdom, by any searching into the secrets of nature 
or providence, can find that out. Mere human wis- 
dom is utter folly here ; and if man may be wise at 
all in this connection, he must confess his natural 
folly, the powerlessne.ss of his own reason, and must 
consent to be guided by the wisdom of God — or, 
in other words, to accept Christ, who is the wisdom 
of God to us for salvation, who is God’s solution of 
the problem <af our salvation. The only real wis- 
dom possible to man must, from the very nature 
and necessity of the case, be the wisdom of renounc- 
ing his own wisdom. If he say, 1 shall solve this 
awful problem for myself, without help from any 
one, then he in his wisdom is a most manifest foo^, 
whose folly will ruin him ; but if he have the can- 
dour to confess his own folly, to admit his own 
intellect powerless here, and to acknowledge the 
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wisdom of God and acquiesce in His plan of salva- 
tion, then, in the very act of confessing himself 
foolish he is made wise, for Christ is made wisdom 
unto him. 

The oracle at Delphi pronounced Socrates the 
wisest of men. Socrates could not understand it, 
and yet he was unwilling to disbelieve the oracle, 
so he went about from one person .reputed wise to 
another, in order to be able to say, “ here is a wiser 
man than I am,” or at least to find out what the 
oracle meant. He went to many, but he found 
that, while they in reality knew almost nothing 
that was worth knowing, they thought they knew 
a great deal, and were angry with one who tried to 
convince them of their ignorance. So that at last 
Socrates came to recognise that there was a truth 
in what had been said about him ; to use nearly 
his own words, — “ He left them, saying to himself, 
I am wiser than these men ; for neither they nor I, 
it would seem, know anything valuable ; but they, 
not knowing, fancy that they do l^now ; I, as I 
really do not know, so I do not think that I know. 

I seem, therefore, to be in one small matter wiser 
than they.” Now it is only the kind of spirit 
which in its degree and about less important mat- 
ters was in Socrates — it is precisely that kind of 
spirit about the things which concern eternal life 
and peace, that can alone make a man wise unto 
salvation. The most ignorant person, provided he 
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only know that he must renounce his own wisdom 
as foolishness — which on subjects pertaining to 
salvation it really is — and accept what is disclosed 
in Christ as to salvation, is infinitely wiser than 
the most able or learned man who trusts solely to 
his own wisdom apart from Christ’s revealed work 
and will. Both of them are foolish and ignorant ; 
but the one knews it, and, in consequence of know- 
ing it, accepts Christ’s plan of salvation, and is 
made a partaker of infinite wisdom — the other docs 
not know it, and, thinking that he is wise while he 
is a fool, remains in his folly, and must bear its 
punishment. 

And now I bring this course of lectures to a 
close. I trust that they may not have been found 
w holly without profit, through the blessing of Him 
who despises not even the smallest and most im- 
perfect service, if humbly rendered to Him. I 
should rejoice to thiiik that I had helped any one 
to hold, in such a time as the present, with a firmer 
and more intelligent grasp, the fundamental truth 
on which all religious faith must rest. Amen.^ 

^ See Appendix XL. 
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Note L, page 6. 

Naturai, and Reveai.ed Religion. 

'Fiie Hindus regard the Vedas, the I’arsees the Zend- 
Avesta, and the Mohammedans the Koran, as having 
been immediately and s])ecially ins])ired. This means 
that they believe the sj)iritual truth contained in these 
l)ooks to belong to revealed religion, although it, in 
reality, is merely a portion of natural religion. The 
(ireeks and Romans could not distinguish between 
nature and revelation, reason and faith, because igno- 
rant of what we call revelation and faith. Without 
special revelation or inspiration the oriental and classi- 
cal mind attained, however, to the i)ossession of a very 
considerable amount of most precious religious truth. 
In alt ages of the Christian Church there have been 
theologians who have traced at least the germinal prin- 
ciples of such truth to written or unwritten revelation ; 
and probably few patristic or scholastic divines would 
have admitted that there was a knowledge of God and 
of His attributes and of His relations to the world tvhich 
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might be the object of a science distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, revelation. This is quite consistent with 
what is also a fact — namely, that the vast majority of 
Christian writers have always acknowledged that “ the 
light of nature and the works of creation and providence 
manifest the goodness, wisdom, and power of Ciod,” and 
that this general revelation is implied in the special 
revelation made at sundry times ami divers manners 
and recorded in the Scriptures. The ‘ Theologia naturalis 
sive liber creaturum ’ of the Spanish pliysician, Raymond 
de Sebonde, who taught theology in the University of 
Toulouse during the earlier part of the fifteenth century, 
was, so far as I know, the first work which, jiroceeding 
on the princi])le that God has given us two books, the 
book of nature and tlie book of Scripture, confined itself 
to the interpretation of the former, merely indicating the 
mutual relations of natural and revealed religion. Faustus 
Socinus was one of the first distinctly to maintain that 
there was no such thing as natural religion — no know- 
ledge of God attainable except from Scri])ture : see his 
‘ De Auctoritate ScrijituiDe Sacrae.’ A conviction of the 
importance of natural theology spread very rapidly in 
the seventeenth century. This contributed to awaken 
an interest in the various religions of the world, and 
thus led to the rise of what may be called Comparative 
Theology, although more generally designated the Philo- 
sophy of Religion. Its origin is to be souglit in the 
attempts made to prove that the principles of natural 
theology were to be found in all religions. Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury’s ‘ De Religione Gentilium,’ published 
in 1663, was one of the earliest and most characteristic 
attempts of the kind. From that time to the present 
the study of religions has proceeded at varying rates of 
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jjrogress, but without interruption, and has at length 
begun to be prosecuted according to the rules of that 
com]>arative method which has, in the words of Mr 
h'reeman, carried light and order into whole branches 
of human knowledge w'hich before were shrouded in 
darkness and confusion.” 

The eighteenth century was the golden age of natural 
theology. I'he deists both of England and France 
endeavoured to C'udt natural theology at the expense of 
positive theology by rei)resenting the former as the truth 
of which the latter was the perversion. “ All religions in 
the world,” said Diiler( 5 t, “are merely sects of natural 
religion.” The i)revalcnt opinion of the freethinkers of 
his time could not have been more accurately expressed. 
It was just what his predecessors in England meant by 
describing Christianity as “ a republication of natural 
religion,” and by maintaining that it was “ as old as the 
creation.” The wisest oj)ponents of the deists, and 
thoughtful Christian writers in general — the adherents 
of the moderate and rational theology of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries — strove, on the other hand, to 
show that natural theology was in reality presupposed 
by revelation, and that it should carry the mind onwards 
to the acceptance of revelation, liut there were some 
who undertook to maintain that there was no such thing 
as natural theology ; that reason of itself can teach us 
absolutely nothing about God or our duties towards 
Him. The Hutchinsonians, for example, whose best 
representatives, besides the founder, Avere Bishop Horne 
of Norwich, and William Jones, curate of Nayland, be- 
lieved that all knowledge of religion and morals, and 
even the chief truths of physical science, ought to be 
drawn from the Bible. Dr Ellis, in his treatise entitled 
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‘ The Knowledge of Divine Things from Revelation, not 
from Reason or Nature’ (1743), laboured to prove that 
neither the being of a God nor any other principle of 
religion could be legitimately deduced from the study 
of the phenomena of the universe. He argued on the 
assumption that the senses are the only natural inlets to 
knowledge. The late Archbishop Magee adopted his 
views on this subject. One of the most widely known 
expositions and defences of the theory is that contained 
in the ‘Theological Institutes’ (1823) of the eminent 
Wesleyan divine, Richard Watson. In order to establish 
that all our religious knowledge is derived from si)ecial 
revelation, he emj)loys all the usual arguments of scei)- 
ticism against the proofs of theism and the princi])les 
of reason on which they rest. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, scepticism as to reason and the light of nature 
has been often combined with dogmatism as to the 
authority of revelation and the Church. In the system 
of what is called the theocratic school may be seen the 
result to which attempts to establish the certitude of 
authority by destroying the credit of human reason 
naturally lead. It is a system of which I have endeav- 
oured to give some account in my ‘ Philosophy of 
History in France and Germany/ pp. 1 39-1 54. 

The fact on which I have insisted in the latter part of 
the lecture — the fact that theism has come to mankind 
in and through revelation — has caused some altogether 
to discard the division of religion into natural and re- 
vealed. They pronounce it to be a distinction without 
a difference, and attribute it to sundry evil consequences. 
It has led, they think, on the one hand, to depreciation 
of revelation — and, on the other, to jealousy of reason ; 
some minds looking upon Christianity as at best a repub- 
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lication of the religion of nature, in which all that is 
most essential and valuable is “ as old as the creation ; ” 
while others see in natural religion a rival of revealed 
religion, and would exclude reason from the religious 
sphere as much as possible. The distinction is, how- 
ever, real, and the errors indicated are not its legitimate 
consequences. If there be a certain amount of know- 
ledge about God and spiritual things to be derived from 
nature — from data furnished by perception and con- 
sciousness, and accessible to the whole human race, — 
while there is also a certain knowledge about Him which 
can only have been cammunicated through a special 
illumination or manifestation — through prophecy, or 
miracle, or incarnation, — the distinction must be re- 
tained. It is no real objection to it to urge that in 

a sense even natural religion may be regarded as re- 

vealed religion, since in a sense the whole universe is 
a revelation of God, a manifestation of His name, a 
declaration of His glory. That is a truth, and, in its 
proper place, a very important truth, but it is not 

relevant here : it is perfectly consistent with the belief 
that God has not manifested Himself merely in nature, 
but also in ways which require to be carefully distin- 
guished from the manifestation in nature. In like 

manner, the distinction is not really touched by showing 
that revealed religion has embodied and endorsed the 
truths of natural religion, or by proving that even what 
is most special in revelation is in a sense natural. These 
are both impregnable positions. The Bible is, to a large 
extent, an inspired republication of the spiritual trutffs 
which are contained in the physical creation, and in the 
reason, conscience, and history of man. But this does 
not disprove that it is something more. The highest 
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and most special revelation of God — His revelation iij 
Jesus Christ — was also the fullest realisation of the true 
nature of man. But this is no reason why we should 
not distinguish between the general and the special in 
that revelation. We can only efiiice the distinction by 
reducing Christ to a mere man, or confounding (iod with 
man in a pantheistic manner. 

It has been further objected to the division of religion 
into natural and revealed that it is unhistorical, that 
natural religion is only revealed religion disguised and 
diluted — Christianity without Christ. It never existed, 
we are told, apart from revelation, and never would have 
existed but for revelation. But this very objection, it 
will be observed, implies that natural religion is not 
identical with revealed religion — is not revealed religion 
pure and simi)le — is not Christianity with Christ. Whv 
is this? Is it not because revealed religion contains 
more than natural religion — what reason cannot read in 
the physical universe or human soul? Besides, while 
the principles of natural religion were presented in reve- 
lation in a much clearer form than in any merely human 
systems, and while there can be no reasonable doubt 
that but for revelation our knowledge of them would be 
greatly more defective than it i.s, to maintain that they 
had no existence or were unknown apart from revelation, 
is manifestly to set history at defiance. Were there no 
truths of natural religion in the works of Plato, Cicero, 
and Seneca? Is there any heathen religion or heathen 
philosophy in which there are not truths of natural 
religion ? 

The belief in a natural religion which is independent 
alike of special revelation and of positive or historical 
religions has been argued to have originated in the same 
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condition of mind as the belief in a “state of nature” 
entertained by a few political theorists in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. This can only be done by con- 
founding natural religion with an imaginary patriarchal 
religion, which is, of course, inexcusable. Natural reli- 
gion is analogous, not to the state of nature, but to the 
law of nature of the jurists. Natural religion is the 
foundation of all theology, as the law of nature is the 
foundation of all ethical and political science ; and just 
as belief in the law of nature is perfectly independent 
of the theory of a state of nature, so the belief in natural 
religion has no connection whatever with any theory of 
])atriarchal or primitive religion. 

There is a well-known essay by Professor Jowett on 
the subject of this note in the second volume of his 
‘ St Paul’s Epistles,’ &:c. 


Note II., page 9. 

Influence of Reitgion on Morality. 

The assertion of Mr Bentham and of Mr J. S. Mill 
that much has been written on the truth but little on the 
usefulness of religion, is quite inaccurate. Most of the 
apologists of religion have set forth the proof that it serves 
to sustain and develop personal and social morality ; 
and, from the time of Bayle downwards, not a few of its 
assailants have undertaken to show that it is practic^ly 
useless or even hurtful. But Bentham may have been 
the first who proposed to estimate the utility of , religion 
apart from the consideration of its truth. The notion 
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was characteristically Benthamite. It was likewise far 
too irrational to be capable of being consistently carried 
out or ai)plied. The work compiled by Mr Grote from 
the papers of Mr Bcntham, and published under the 
name of Philip Beauchamp — ‘Analysis of the Influence 
of Natural Religion on the Temporal Happiness of 
Mankind’ — and Mr Mill’s ‘Essay on the Utility of 
Religion,’ are, in almost every second page, as well as 
in their general tenor, attacks not merely on the utility 
but on the truth of religion. 

The former of these works is an attempt to show that 
natural religion has done scarcely any good, and pro- 
duced no end of evils — inflicting, so runs the indictment, 
unprofitable suffering, imposing useless privations, im- 
pressing undefined terrors, taxing pleasure by the infusion 
of jireliminary scruples and subsequent remorse, creating 
factitious antipathies, perverting the ])oi)u1ar opinion, 
corrupting moral sentiment, producing aversion to im- 
provement, disqualifying the intellectual faculties for 
purposes useful in this life, suborning unwarranted belief, 
depraving the temjier, and, finally, creating a particular 
class of persons incurably ojiposed to the interests of 
humanity. The author makes out that religion is re- 
sponsible for this catalogue of niischiefs, by two simple 
devices. P'irst, he defines religion as “ the belief in 
the existence of an almighty Being, by whom pains and 
pleasures will be dispensed to mankind during an infinite 
and future state of existence,” or, in other words, he so 
defines religion as to exclude from the idea of God the 
tho-ught of moral goodness, righteousness, and holiness. 
He even insists that the God of natural religion can only 
be conceived of as “ a capricious and insane despot,” and 
bases his argumentation on this assumption. Dr Caselles, 
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who has translated the treatise into French, and prefaced 
it by an interesting introduction, informs us that the 
argumentation is not applicable to the new, but only to 
the old theism. It is historically certain, however, that 
the “old” theism of Jeremy Bentham and his friends 
never existed outside of their own imaginations. It is 
likewise certain that a lamb would acquire a very bad 
character if it were by definition identified with a wolf, 
and credited witli all that creature’s doings. The second 
device is “ a declaration of open AVar against the prin- 
ciple of separating the abuses of a thing from its uses.” 
The only excuse which can be given for this declaration 
of a most unjust war is, that Mr Bentham was able com- 
pletely to misunderstand the obvious meaning of the 
principle which he assailed. That a book so unfair and 
worthless should have produced on the mind of Mr 
J. S. Mill, even when a boy of sixteen, the impression 
which he describes in his Autobiography would have 
been inexplicable, had we not known the character of 
his education. 

Mr Mill’s own essay is rather strange. It begins with 
six pages of general observations, which are meant to 
show that it is a necessary and very laudable undertaking 
to attempt to prove that the belief in religion, considered 
as a mere persuasion apart from the question of its truth, 
may be advantageously dispensed with, any benefits 
which flow from the belief being local, temporary, and 
such as may be otherwise obtained, without the very 
large amount of alloy always contained in religion. Yet 
we are told that “an argument for the utility of religion 
is an appeal to unbelievers to induce them to practise a 
well-meant hypocrisy; or to semi-believers to make them 
avert their eyes from what might possibly shake their 
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unstable belief ; or, finally, to persons in general to abstain 
from expressing any doubts they may feel, since a fabric 
of immense importance to mankind is so insecure at its 
foundations, that men must hold their breath in its 
neighbourhood for fear of blowing it down.” An argu- 
ment for the utility of religion is “ moral bribery.” An 
argument for its uselessness is highly to be commended. 
Mr Mill further tells us that “ little has been written, at 
least in the Avay of discussion or controversy, concerning 
the usefulness of religion;” and likewise, that “religious 
writers have not neglected to celebrate to the utmost the 
advantage both of religion in general and of their own 
religious frith in particular.” The inference must be, 
that what religious writers urge for the utility of religion 
is not to be reckoned as reasoning ; that only what 
writers like Mr Bentham and Mr Mill urge against its 
utility is to be thus regarded. 'Fhe charity of this view 
is capped by the assertion that “ the whole of the prev- 
alent metaphysics of the present century is one tissue 
of suborned evidence in favour of religion ;” an assertion 
which is made amusing by following a sentence in which 
Mr Mill speaks of “the intolerant zeal” of intuitionists. 
After his general considerations, he professes to incpiire 
what religion does for society, but in reality never enters 
on the investigation. He devotes two pages to insisting 
on “the enormous influence of authority on the human 
mind ; ” three to emphasising “ the tremendous power of 
education ;” and ten to enlarging on “the [)Ower of pub- 
lic opinion.” He might as relevantly have dwelt on the 
infihence of reason, speech, the press, machinery, clothes, 
marriage, and thousands of other things which undoubt- 
edly affect the intellectual and moral condition of society. 
It is as unreasonable to infer that religion is useless 
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because authority, education, and public opinion are 
powerful, as it would be to infer that the fire in a steam- 
engine might be dispensed with because water is neces- 
sary. Any person who assumes, as Mr Mill assumed, 
that authority, education, or public opinion may be con- 
trasted with religion — who does not see, as Mr Mill did 
not see, that all these powers are correlatives, which 
necessarily intermingle with, imply, and supplement one 
another — is, ipsa facto, unable intelljgently to discuss the 
question. What does religion do for society? In the 
second part of his essay, Mr Mill ought, in order to have 
kept his promise, to ‘have considered what influence 
religion in the sense of belief in and love of God is 
naturally calculated to exert on the character and con- 
duct of the individual ; but instead of this he applies 
himself to the very different task of attempting to prove 
that “ the idealisation of our earthly life, the cultivation 
of a high conception of what it may be made, is capable 
of supplying a poetry, and, in the best sense of the 
word, a religion, equally fitted to exalt the feelings, and 
(with the same aid from education) still better ealculated 
to ennoble the conduct, than any belief respecting the 
unseen powers.” He forgets to inciuire whether there is 
any opposition between “ the idealisation of our earthly 
life” and ‘‘belief respecting the unseen powers,” or 
whether, on the contrary, religious belief is not the chief 
source of the idealisation of our earthly life. That this 
logical error is as serious as it is obvious, appears from 
the fact that ten years later Mr Mill himself confessed 
that “ it cannot be questioned that the undoubting belief 
of the real existence of a Being who realises our own 
best ideas of perfection, and of our being in the hands 
of that Being as the ruler of the universe, gives an in- 
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crease of force to our aspirations after goodness beyond 
what they can receive from reference to a merely ideal 
conception” (Theism, p. 252). His proof that the 
worship of God is inferior to the religion of humanity 
rests mainly on these three assertions: (i) That the 
former, “ what now goes by the name of religion,” “ ope- 
rates merely through the feeling of self-interest;” (2) That 
“it is impossible that any one who habitually thinks, 
and who is unable to blunt his inquifing intellect by 
sophistry, should be able without misgiving to go on 
ascribing absolute perfection to the author and ruler of 
so clumsily made and capriciously governed a creati(^n 
as this planet and the life of its inhabitants;” and (3), 
That “mankind can perfectly well do without the belief 
in a heaven.” “It seems to me not only possible, but 
probable, that in a higher, and, above all, a ha])pier con- 
dition of human life, not annihilation but immortality 
maybe the burdensome idea ; and that human nature, 
though pleased with the jwesent, and by no means im- 
patient to quit it, would find comfort and not sadness in 
the thought that it is not chained through eternity to a 
conscious existence which it cannot be assured that it 
will always wish to preserve.” On this last point more 
mature reflection brought him to a different and wiser 
conclusion (see Theism, i)p. 249, 250). 

Those who wish to study the im})ortant subject of the 
relations of religion and morality will find the following 
references useful: the last chapter of M. Janet’s ‘La 
Morale ;’ the kude on “ La Morale inde'pendante ” in M. 
Caro’s ‘ Problemes de Morale Sociale ; ’ many articles 
and reviews in M. Renouvier’s ‘ Critique Philoso])hique ; ’ 
Martensen’s ‘Christian Ethics,' §§ 5-14; O. Plleiderer’s 
‘Moral und Religion;’ Lulhardt’s ‘Apologetic Lectures 
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on the Moral Truths of Christianity ; ’ Bradley’s ‘Ethical 
Studies/ pp. 279-305 ; and Caird’s ‘Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion/ ch. ix. 


Note III., page 18. 

Ethics of Religious Inquiry. 

• 

Much has been written regarding the spirit and temper 
in which religious truth should be jnirsued and defended. 
In a large number of the general treatises both of apolo- 
getic and systematic theology,* the subject is considered, 
and not a few essays, lectures, &:c., have been specially 
devoted to it. The greater portion of this literature may, 
I believe, be forgotten without loss, but there is a part of 
it which will well repay perusal. The “ Oratio de recto 
Theologi zelo” in the first volume of the ‘Opuscula’ of 
Werenfels, is worthy of that tolerant and philosophical 
divine. Archbishop Leighton’s ‘ Exhortations to Stu- 
dents ' exhale from every line a heavenly ether and fra- 
grance. It will be long before Herder's ‘ Letters on the 
Study of Theology ’ are out of date. 

Dr Chalmers attached high value to the distinction 
between the ethics of theology and the objects of the- 
ology, and expatiated with great eloquence on the duty 
which is laid upon men by the probability or even the 
imagination of a God (Nat. Theol., B. i. ch. i. ii.) 
“ Man is not to blame, if an atheist, because of t^e 
want of proof. But he is to blame, if an atheist, because 
he has shut his eyes. He is not to blame that the evi- 
dence for a God has not been seen by him, if no such 
evidence there were within the field of his observation. 
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But he is to blame if the evidence have not been seen, 
because he turned away his attention from it. That the 
question of a God may be unresolved in his mind, all he 
has to do is to refuse a hearing to the question. He 
may abide without the conviction of a God, if he so 
choose. But this his choice is matter of condemnation. 
To resist God after that He is known, is criminality to- 
wards Him ; but to be satisfied that He should remain 
unknown, is like criminality towards Him. There is a 
moral perversity of spirit with him who is willing, in the 
midst of many objects of gratification, that there should 
not be one object of gratitude. It is thus that, even in 
the ignorance of God, there may be a responsibility to- 
wards God. The Discerner of the heart sees whether, 
for the blessings innumerable wherewith He has strewed 
the path of every man, He be treated like the unknown 
benefactor who was diligently sought, or like the un- 
known benefactor who was never cared for. In respect 
at least of desire after God, the same distinction of char- 
acter may be observed between one man and another — 
whether God be wrapt in mystery, or staml forth in full 
development to our world. Even though a mantle of 
deepest obscurity lay over the question of His existence, 
this would not efface the distinction between the j^iety 
on the one hand which laboured and aspired after Him, 
and the impiety upon the other which never missed the 
evidence that it did not care for, and so grovelled in the 
midst of its own sensuality and selfishness. The eye of 
a heavenly witness is upon all these varieties ; and thus, 
whether it be darkness or whether it be dislike which 
hath caused a people to be ignorant of God, there is with 
Him a clear principle of judgment that He can extend 
even to the outfields of atheism.” — (Pp. 72-73.) 
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The Rev. Alexander Leitch, in the First Part of his 
‘ Ethics of Theism ’ (i868), discusses in a thoughtful and 
suggestive manner the following subjects: the reality 
and universality of the antithesis between truth and 
error, the legitimate dependence in all cases of belief on 
knowledge, the responsibility of man for his whole system 
of belief, the distinction between mystery and contra- 
diction, the distinction between speculative and prac- 
tical knowledge, the distinction between certainty and 
probability, the standard of morality, and the claims of 
reason and faith. 

Mr Venn’s ‘ Hulseart Lectures’ for 1869 “are in- 
tended to illustrate, explain, and work out into some ot 
their consequences, certain characteristics by which the 
attainment of religious belief is prominently distinguished 
from the attainment of belief upon most other subjects. 
These characteristics consist in the multiplicity of the 
sources from which the evidence for religious belief is 
derived, and the fact that our emotions contribute their 
share towards producing conviction.” 

What I have said in the text ought not to be under- 
stood as implying any doubt that men are largely respon- 
sible for their beliefs. This I accept as an indubitable 
truth, although there is great room for difference of 
opinion as to the limits of the responsibility ; but it is a 
truth which no one party in a discussion has a right to 
urge as against another party. It is a law over all dis- 
putants, and is abused when severed from tolerance and 
charity. Perhaps it has never been better expoundec^ 
and enforced than in Dr Pusey’s ‘ Responsibility of the 
Intellect in Matters of Faith* (1873). 

That religious belief is in a great measure conditioned 
and determined by character is implied in the whole 

Y 
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argument of my third lecture. In this fact lies the main 
reason why the highest evidence may not produce belief 
even where tlicre is no conscious dishonesty in those 
who reject it. A person desirous of working himself fully 
into the truth in this matter, will find excellent thoughts 
and suggestions in Dr Newman’s ‘ Fifteen Sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford, between a.d. 
1826 and 1843,* in Principal Shairp’s ‘Culture and 
Religion.’ 


Note IV., page 23. 

Traditive Theory of Rki.igion. 

Principal Fairbairn makes tlie following remarks on 
the theory which traces religion to a primitive revelation : 
“ Although often advanced in the supposed interests of 
religion, the principle it assumes is most irreligious. If 
man is dependent on an outer revelation for his idea of 
God, then he must have what Schelling hap[)ily termed 
‘an original atheism of consciousness.’ Religion cannot, 
in that case, be rooted in the nature of man — must be 
implanted from without. The theory that would derive 
man’s religion from a revelation is as bad as the theory 
that would derive it from distempered dreams. Revela- 
tion may satisfy or rectify, but cannot create, a religious 
capacity or instinct ; and we have the highest authority 
for thinking that man was created ‘ to seek the Lord, if 
haply he might feel after and find Him ’ — the finding 
being by no means dej)endent on a written or traditional 
word. If there was a primitive revelation, it must have 
been — unless the word is used in an unusual and mis- 
leading sense — either written or oral. If written, it 
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could hardly be primitive, for writing is an art, a not very 
early acquired art, and one which does not allow docu- 
ments of exceptional value to be easily lost. If it was 
oral, then either the language for it was created, or it was 
no more primitive than the written. Then an oral reve- 
lation becomes a tradition, and a tradition requires either 
a special caste for its transmission, becomes therefore its 
property, or must be subjected to multitudinous changes 
and additions from the popular imagination — becomes, 
therefore, a wild commingling of broken and bewildering 
lights. But neither as documentary nor traditional can 
any traces of a primiti\^e revelation be discovered, and 
to assume it is only to burden the question with a thesis 
which renders a critical and philosophic discussion alike 
impossible.” — Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and 
History, pp. 14, 15. 

There is an examination of the same theory in the 
learned and able work of Professor Cocker of Michigan 
on ‘Christianity and Greek Philosophy’ (1875). 
argues; i. “That it is highly improbable that truths so 
important and vital to man, so essential to the wellbeing 
of the human race, so necessary to the perfect develop- 
ment of humanity as are the ideas of God, duty, and 
immortality, should rest on so precarious and uncertain 
a basis as tradition.” 2. “ That the theory is altogether 
incompetent to exj)lain the universality of religious rites, 
and especially of religious ideas.” 3. “ That a verbal 
revelation would be inadequate to convey the know- 
ledge of God to an intelligence purely passive aiyi 
utterly unfurnished with any a pi'iori ideas or necessary 
laws of thought.” — Pp. 86-96. 

A good history of the traditive theory of the diffusion 
of religion is a desideratum in theological literature. 
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Note V., page 29. 

Normai. Development of Society. 

The truth that social development ought to combine 
and harmonise permanence and progress, liberty and 
authority, the rights of the individual and of the com- 
munity, has been often enforced and illustrated. The 
earnestness with which Comte did sd in both of his 
chief works is well known. A philosopher of a very 
different stamj), F. v. Baader, has in various of his writ- 
ings given expression to ])rofoirnd thoughts on the sub- 
ject. His essay entitled ‘ Evolutionismus und Revolu- 
tionismus des gesellschaftlichen Lebens ’ merits to be 
specially mentioned. Alexander Vinet has often been 
charged with a one-sided individualism, and perhaps not 
altogether without justice ; but he always maintained 
that he was merely the advocate of individuality. “ In- 
dividualism and individuality are two sworn enemies ; 
the first being the obstacle and negation of all society — 
the second, that to which society owes all it possesses 
of savour, life, and reality. Nowhere does individualism 
prosper more easily than where there is an absence of 
individuality ; and tliere is no more atomistic policy 
than that of despotism.” Vinet has probably not held 
the balance exactly poised between the individual and 
society; but his dissertations, ‘Sur I’individualite et I’in- 
dividualisme ’ and ‘Du r<Me de I’individualite dans une 
reforme sociale,’ would have been far less valuable than 
they are if he had forgotten that, although it is the indi- 
vidual who thinks, the thought of the individual cannot 
form itself outside of society nor without its aid. But he 
did not, as words like the following sufficiently prove ; — 
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“ It is better to connect ourselves with society than to 
learn to dispense with it, or rather to persuade ourselves 
that we are able to dispense with it. It is only given to 
the brute to suffice to itself. Man has been cliained to 
man. We hardly give more credit to spontaneous gen- 
eration in the intellectual sphere than in the physical 
world ; the most individual work is to a certain point 
the work of all the world ; everywhere solidarity reap- 
])ears, without, however, any prejudice to liberty : God 
has willed it so.” “ It is with the soul engaged in the 
life of religion, or that of thought, as with the vessel 
launched upon the waters, and seeking beyond the 
ocean for the shores of a new world. This ocean is 
society, religious or civil. It bears us just as the ocean 
does — fluid mass, on which the vessel can indeed trace 
furrows, but may nowhere halt. The ocean bears the 
ship, but the ocean may swallow it up, and sometimes 
does so ; society swallows us up still more often, but yet 
it is what upbears us; nor can we arrive without being 
upborne by it, for it is like the sea, which, less fluid 
than the air, and less dense than the earth, just yields to 
and resists us enough to sustain without impeding our 
progress towards the desired goal.” There are no finer 
pages in Martensen’s ‘ Christian Ethics ’ than those in 
which he treats of “ individualism and socialism,” “ lib- 
erty and authority in the development of society,” and 
“ conservatism and progress.” The most adequate his- 
torical proof and illustration of the truth in question as 
to the nature of social evolution will be found in the 
Earl of Crawford’s ‘ Progression by Antagonism ’ ^id 
‘Scepticism and the Church of England.’ 
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Note VI., page 32. 

Definition and Classification by the 
Highest Type. 

Dr Whewell maintained that in natural history groups 
are fixed not by definition, but by type. “ The class,” 
he wrote, “ is steadily fixed, though not precisely lim- 
ited ; it is given, though not circumscribed ; it is deter- 
mined not by a boundary-line without, but by a central 
point within ; not by what it strictly excludes, but by 
what it eminently includes ; by, an example, not by a 
])recept ; in short, instead of Definition we have a Type 
for our director. A type is an examjile of any class — 
for instance, a species of a genus — which is considered 
as eminently possessing the characters of the class. All 
the species which have a greater affinity with this tyjie- 
sjiecies than with any otliers form the genus, and are 
ranged about it, deviating from it in various directions 
and different degrees.” — Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences, vol. i. pp. 476, 477. I-)r Whewell, it will be 
observed, was more cautious in his language than the 
theologians to whom I have re.^erred. He did not speak 
of defining by type, but only of classifying, not by defi- 
nition, but by type. His motive, however, for enter- 
taining the view he laid down, was obviously the same 
which has led so many theologians to give definitions of 
religion which are only applicable to its highest forms. 
Probably it was insufficient. Prof. Huxley (Lay Ser- 
m'bns, pp. 90 92) very justly, it seems to me, argues 
that classification by type is caused by ignorance, and 
that as soon as the mind gets a scientific knowledge of a 
class it defines. Nothing which is not precisely limited 
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is steadily fixed ; nothing which is not circumscribed is 
exactly given : if the boundary-line is not determined, 
the central point cannot be accurately ascertained ; what 
is eminently included cannot be known so long as what 
is strictly excluded is unknown. While assenting to the 
view of Prof. Huxley in the passage indicated, I may 
remark that he falls into one error which rather forcibly 
illustrates what is said in the page to which this note 
refers regarding the necessary poverty of the significance 
of a strictly scientific definition of an extensive class. 
He instances as a definition which is of a truly scientific 
kind and “ rigorous enough for a geometrician,” the fol- 
lowing : “ Mammalia are all animals which have a verte- 
brated skeleton and suckle their young.” But clearly this 
definition says too much if we are to criticise it rigorously. 
Were it true, there would be no males among mammalia. 
I’he definition is in strictness applicable to females only. 


Note VIL, page 38. 

Psychological Nature of Religion. 

In this note I shall briefly summarise three class lec- 
tures on the psychological nature of religion. 

I. Investigations into the psychological nature of reli- 
gion date only from about the end of last century. 

For ages previously men sought to know what religion 
was ; but they attempted to find an answer merely by re- 
flection on positive or objective religion. Kant opened 
up to them a new path — that of investigation into the 
nature of religion as an internal or mental fact. O. 
Pfleiderer’s account (Religionsphilosophie, jip. 3-31 1) 
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of the researches thus started characterised, and criti- 
cised. 

2. The testimony of consciousness is sufficient to 
establish the existence of religion as a subjective or 
mental state, but cannot certify whether, as such, it be 
simple or complex, primary or derivative, coextensive 
with human consciousness, or wider or narrower, or 
whether there be anything objectively corresponding 
to it. 

3. In order to analyse religion, the ultimate genera of 
consciousness must be ascertained, which has only been 
slowly done. History of the process ; Plato, Aristotle, 
their followers, Descartes, Spinosa, the haiglish philoso- 
])hers from Bacon to Dugald .Stewart, Kant and the Ger- 
man psychologists, Brown, Hamilton, and Bain. Estab- 
lishment of the threefold division of mental phenomena 
into cognitions, emotions, and volitions. Difficulties of 
the division shown by the author in ‘ Mind,’ No. V. 

Religion must be a state of intellect, sensibility, or 
will, or some combination of two or all of these factors. 

4. Religion may be held to consist essentially and 
exclusively of knowledge ; but this mistake is too gross 
to have been frequently committed. 

The Gnostics, the earlier and scholastic theologians, 
the rationalists, Schelling and Cousin, have been charged 
with this error. The grounds of the charge indicated. 
Shown to be in all these cases exaggerated. 

5. Schleiermacher refutes the theory by the conside- 
ration that the measure of our knowledge is not the 
measure of our religion. 

Vindication and illustration of his argument. Service 
rendered by Schleiermacher to religion and theology in 
this connection. 
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6. Hegel came nearest to the identification of religion 
and thought, maintaining that sentiment was the lowest 
manifestation of religion, while the comprehension of 
the absolute, the highest knowledge, was its complete 
realisation, as also that religion was the self-conscious- 
ness of God through the mediation of the finite spirit. 

Exposition and criticism of this theory. Examination 
of Vera’s defence of it. Worship supposes two persons 
morally and spiritually as well as intellectually related. 

7. While no mere intellectual att constitutes religion, 
the exercise of reason is an essential part of religion. 

The denial of this jjn error prevalent among the mod- 
ern theologians of Germany, owing to their accepting 
Kant’s argumentation against the possibility of appre- 
hending God by the speculative or pure reason as con- 
clusive. If religion have no rational foundation, it has 
no real foundation. Reason does not apprehend merely 
what is finite. True place of reason in religion. 

8. Religion has often been resolved into feeling or 
sentiment, but erroneously, since whatever feeling is fixed 
on requires some explanation of its existence, and this 
can only be found in some act or exercise of intellect. 

9. Epicurus, Lucretius, and Hume have traced religion 
to fear. 

10. Fear explains atheism better than it explains 
religion, and in order even to be feared God must be 
believed in. 

Men fear a great many things. Mere fear founds 
nothing, but only causes efforts to avoid the presence 
or thought of its object. Fear enters into religion, iund 
is filial in the higher, and servile in the lower, forms of 
religion. 

11. Feuerbach resolves religion into desire — into an 
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ignorant and illusive personification of man’s own nature 
as he would wish it to be. 

12. This view presupposes the truth of atheism, does 
not explain why man should refer to supramundane ends 
or objects, and is contradicted by the historical facts, 
which show that reason and conscience have at least 
co-operated with desire in the origination and develop- 
ment of religion. 

13. Schleiermacher resolves religion into a feeling of 
absolute depeiulcnce-^of pure and coinj)lcte passiveness. 

Statement of his theory. Shown to rest on a pan- 
theistic conception of the Divine J3eing. His reduction 
of the Divine attributes into poivcr. 

14. No sucli feeling can exist, tlie mind being incap- 
able of experiencing a feeling of nothingness — a con- 
sciousness of unconsciousness. 

15. Could it be su])posed to exist, it would have no 
religious character, because wholly blind and irrational. 

16. The theory of Sclileiermacher makes the moral 
and religious consciousness subversive of each other, 
the former affirming and the latter denying our freedom 
and responsibility. 

17. Mansel supposes the religious consciousness to be 
traceable to the feeling of de])endence and the convic- 
tion of moral obligation ; but the latter feeling implies 
the perception of moral law, and is not religious unless 
there be also belief in a moral lawgiver. 

18. Schenkel represents conscience as ‘the religious 
organ of the soul,’ but this is not consistent wath the fact 
that conscience is the faculty which distinguishes right 
from wrong. 

Schenkel’s view of conscience shown to make its re- 
ligious testimony contradict its ethical testimony. 
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19. Strauss combines the views of bipicurus, Feuer- 
bach, and Schleiermacher ; but three errors do not make 
a truth. 

Account of the criticism to which the Straussian 
theory of religion has been subjected by Vera, Ulrici, 
and Professor H. B. Smith. 

20. Although there can be no true religion without 
love, and although to love the true Cod with the whole 
heart is the ideal, of religion, religion cannot be resolved 
exclusively iuto love; since love presupposes knowledge, 
and is not the predominant feeling, if present at all, in 
the lower forms of relii^on. 

21. Religion includes will, implying the free and de- 
liberate surrender of the soul to God, — the making self 
an instrument where it might, although wrongfully, have 
been made an end, — but it is not merely will, since all voli- 
tion, properly so called, presupposes reason and feeling. 

22. Kant made religion merely a sanction for duty, 
and duty the expression of a will which is its own law, 
and which is unaffected by feeling ; but this view rested 
on erroneous conceptions as to (i) the relation of re- 
ligion and morality, (2) the nature of the wall, and (3) 
the ])lace of feeling in the mental economy. 

Religion and morality inseparable in their normal 
conditions ; but not to be identified, religion being com- 
munion with God, wdiile morality is conformity to a law 
which is God’s will but which may not be acknowTedged 
to be His will, so that they may and do exist in abnormal 
forms apart from each other. 

The will has not its law in itself. Kant’s errors ^n 
this subject. 

Feeling is the natural and universal antecedent of 
action. Kant’s errors on this subject. 
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23. Dr Brinton (Religious Sentiment, &c., 1876) ana- 
lyses religion into emotion and idea — an affective and 
intellectual element — the latter of which arises neces- 
sarily from the law of contradiction and excluded 
middle. 

Merits and defects of his theory. 

24. The religious process is at once rational, emo- 
tional, and volitional. 

Its unity, and the co-operation of knowing, feeling, 
and willing. 

25. Description of (i) its essential contents, (2) its 
chief forms, (3) its principal ipoments or stages, and 
(4) its manifestations in spiritual worship and work. 


Note VIIL, page 58. 

Argument e consensu gentium. 

The fact that religion is a natural and universal j)he- 
nomenon, as widespread as humanity and as old as its 
history, and the fact insisted on in the lecture, that 
religion can only realise its proper nature in a theistic 
form, give us, when adequately established, the modern 
and scientific statement of the old argument — c consensu 
gentium. This argument, which we already meet with 
in Cicero (De Nat. Deor., i. 17; Tusc. Ques., i. 13; 
De Leg., i. 8) and Seneca (Epist. 117), in Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom., v. 14) and Lactantius (Div. Inst, i. 
2), has gradually grown into the science of comjiarative 
theology. An instructive essay might be written on its 
development. 

Mr J. S. Mill, who had obviously no suspicion that 
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tliere had been any development of the kind, criticised 
the argument in his essay on Theism, pp, 154-160. He 
was entirely mistaken in representing it as an appeal to 
authority — “ to the opinions of mankind generally, and 
especially of some of its wisest men.” It has certainly 
very rarely — probably never — been advanced in a form 
which could justify such an Jtccount of it. He was also 
mistaken in supposing that it had any necessary connec- 
tion with the view which ascribes to men “ an intuitive 
perception, or an instinctive sense, of Deity.” I agree 
with his objections to that view; but the argument does 
not imply it. If it pwove that man’s mental constitu- 
tion is such that, in the presence of the facts of na- 
ture and life, religion necessarily arises, and that the 
demands of reason, heart, and conscience, in which it 
originates, can only be satisfied by the worship and ser- 
vice of one God, with the attributes which theism assigns 
to Him, it has accomplished all that can reasonably be 
expected from it. 

Mr Mill w'as, however, it seems to me, perfectly cor- 
rect in holding that the mere prevalence of the belief in 
Deity afforded no ground for inferring that the belief was 
native to the mind in the sense of independent of evi- 
dence. In no form ought the argument from general 
consent to be regarded as a primary argument. It is an 
evidence that there are direct evidences — and when ke})t 
in this its proper place it has no inconsiderable value — 
but it cannot be urged as a direct and independent argu- 
ment. This is a most important consideration, which is 
in danger of being overlooked in the present day. Some 
authors would actually contrast the argument for theism or 
Christianity derivable from the comparative study of re- 
ligion with the ordinary or formal proofs, and would sub- 
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stitute it for them, not Seeing tliat, although powerful in 
connection with, and dependence on, these proofs, it has 
little relevancy or weight when dissociated from them. 

The two recent writers who have made most use of 
the argument are, perhaps, Ebrard, who has devoted to 
it the whole of the second volume of his Apologetics, 
and Baumstark, whose ‘ Christian Apologetics on an An- 
thropological Basis’ has for its exclusive aim to prove 
that man has been made for religion, and that the non- 
Christian religions do not, while Christianity does, satisfy 
his religious cravings and needs. In this country we 
ought not to forget the service which Mr Maurice ren- 
dered by his ‘Religions of tlie World,’ and Mr Hard- 
wicke by his ‘ Christ and other Masters.’ 'I'he general 
relation of the jdiilosojdiy to the history of religion is 
ably exhibited by Principal Caird in his ‘ Croall Lec- 
ture,' ch. X. 

The position maintained by Sir John Lubbock, that 
religion is not a universal phenomenon, and that advo- 
cated by Comte, that it is a temporary and transitional 
phenomenon, are examined in the volume on Anti-The- 
istic Theories. 


Note IX., page 75. 

The Theistic Evidence Complex and 
Comprehensive. 

Cousin has said, “There are different proofs of the 
existence of God. The consoling result of my studies is, 
that these different proofs are more or less strict in form, 
but they have all a depth of truth which needs only to 
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be disengaged and put in a clear light, in order to give 
incontestable authority. Everything leads to God. There 
is no bad way of arriving at Him, but we go to Him by 
(lififerent paths.” 

The truth, that all the faculties of man’s being must 
co-operate in the formation of the idea of God, is well 
enforced and illustrated in an article on “The Origin of 
the Concept of God,” by the Rev. George T. Ladd, in 
the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ vol. xxxiv. ; also in Principal 
M'Cosh’s ^ Method of the Divine* Government,’ B. i., 
c. i., sec. I, and ‘ Intuitions of the Mind,’ Pt. iii., B. ii., c. 
v., sec. 2. The folloiving quotation from Mr I.add’s 
article is a statement of its central idea : “ Nothing is 
more necessary, in the endeavour to understand how the 
concept under consideration originates, than to hold cor- 
rect views of the entire relation of man to truth. The 
view which, if not held as a theory, is quite too frequently 
carried out in the practical search after knowledge, seems 
to be this one — that truth is a product of mind wrought 
out by the skilful use of the ratiocinative faculties. It 
tullows, then, that the correct working of these faculties 
is almost the only important or necessary guarantee of 
truth. But it is not any lone faculty or set of faculties 
which is concerned in man’s reception of truth. The 
truth becomes ours only as a gift from without. All 
truth is of the nalure of a revelation, and demands that 
the organ through which the revelation is made should 
be properly adjusted. The organ for the reception of 
truth is symmetrically cultured manhood, rightly corre- 
lated action, and balanced capabilities of man’s different 
powers. The attitude of him who would attain to truth 
is one of docility, of receptiveness, of control exercised 
upon all the powers of the soul, — so that none of them, 
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by abnormal development or activity, interfere with the 
action of all the rest. ... If the statements just made 
are true witli regard to human knowledge in general, they 
are pre-eminently true with regard to such knowledge as 
is presented to the soul in the form of the concept of 
God. The pure in heart shall see God ; they that obey 
shall know of the doctrine ; the things of the spirit are 
spiritually judged of. These statements are as profound 
in their philosophic import as they are quickening in 
their practical tendencies. This concept comes as God’s 
revelation of Himself within all the complex activities of 
the human soul. It is adapted „to man as man in the 
totality of his being and energies. And the whole being 
of man must be co-operative in the reception of this self- 
revelation of God, as well as met and filled by the form 
which the revelation takes, in order that the highest truth 
concerning God may become known. ... In his work 
on Mental Physiology, Dr Carpenter speaks of certain 
departments of science ‘ in which our conclusions rest, 
not on any one set of experiences, but upon our uncon- 
scious co-ordination of the 'whole aggregate of our experience ; 
not on the conclusions of any one train of reasoning, but 
on the convergence of all our lines of thought toward one 
centre.' These words, italicised by that author himself, 
well represent the form in which the knowledge of God 
is given to the human soul. It is tlfe convergence of 
these lines of thought that run together from so many 
quarters which makes a web of argument far stronger to 
bind men than any single thread could be. This is a 
form of proof which, while it is, when understood aright, 
overwhelmingly convincing, gives also to all the elements 
of our complex manhood their proper work to do in its 
reception. In its reception it makes far greater differ- 
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ence, whether the moral and religious sections of the 
whole channel through which the truth flows are open 
or not, than whether the faculty of the syllogism is com- 
paratively large or not. Nor is there any effort to dis- 
parage any intellectual processes involved, in thus in- 
sisting upon the complete and co-ordinated activity of 
the soul, as furnishing the organon for the knowledge of 
God. All the strings of the harp must be in tune, or 
there will be discord, not harmony, when the breath of 
the I.ord blows upon it.” 

That the power of apprehending God is conditioned 
by llie character of maij’s nature as a wliole, was clearly 
seen and beautifully expressed by the ancient Christian 
apologist, Theophilus. “ If thou sayest, show me thy 
God, I answer, show me first thy man, and I will show 
thee my God. Show me first whether the eyes of thy 
soul see, and the ears of thy heart hear. For as the 
eyes of the body perceive earthly things, light and dark- 
ness, white and black, beauty and deformity, (S:c., so the 
ears of the heart and the eyes of the soul can perceive 
divine things. God is seen by those who can see Him, 
when they open the eyes of their soul. All men have 
eyes, but the eyes of some are blinded that they cannot 
see the light of the sun. But the sun does not cease to 
shine because they are blind ; they must ascribe it to 
their blindness that they cannot see. This is thy case, 
O man ! The eyes of thy soul are darkened by sin, 
even by thy sinful actions. Like a bright mirror, man 
must have a pure soul. If there be any rust on the 
mirror, man cannot see the reflection of his countenanfe 
in it ; likewise if there be any sin in man, he cannot see 
God.” — Ad Autolycum, i. c, 2. 

There is an improper use of the fact that the emotional 

Z 
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capacities as well as the intellectual faculties are con- 
cerned in the apprehension of God. Some persons 
express themselves as if there was an evidence for God 
in the feelings not only as well as in the intellect, but 
distinct from, and independent of, the evidence on 
which the intellect has to decide. They reason as if 
although the latter were necessarily and in its own 
nature inconclusive, the former might still warrant belief 
or as if at least feelings might so supplement weak argu- 
ments as to allow of their conclusions being firmly held. 
They virtually acknowledge that, although it were incon- 
testably proved that the thcistip inference was such as 
could not reasonably be deemed trustworthy or sufficient 
by the intellect, tliey would believe in the existence of 
God all the same in reliance on their feelings, because 
the heart is as trustworthy as the head and as well 
entitled to be heard. This is a very different doctrine 
from what I regard to be the true one — namely, that 
neither the head nor the heart is a competent witness in 
the case under consideration when the one is dissociated 
from the other. Purity of heart and obedience to the 
will of God enable us to see God and to know PI is 
character and doctrine, but they do not dispense with 
vision and knowledge, nor do they create a vision and 
knowledge which are distinct from, and independent of, 
reason, d’he heart must be aj)pealed to and satisfied as 
well as the head, but not apart from or otherwise than 
through the head, or the appeal is sophistical and the 
satisfaction illegitimate. Our feelings largely determine 
\Giether we recognise and assent to reasons or not, but 
they ought not to be substituted for reasons, or even 
used to supplement reasons. The sentimentalism which 
pleads feelings in deprecation of the rigid criticism of 
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reasons, or in order to retain a conviction which it can- 
not logically justify, necessarily tends to scepticism, and, 
indeed, is a kind of scepticism. 


Note X., page 86. 

Intuition, Feeling, Helief, and Knowledge 
IN Religion. 

There are few who hold in a consistent manner that 
God is known by immediate intuition. The great 
majority of those who profess to believe this, so explain 
it as to show that they believe nothing of the kind. Dr 
Charles Hodge (Systematic Theology, pt. i. ch. i.) 
may be indicated as an example. Professing to hold 
that the knowledge of God is innate and intuitive, he 
so explains and restricts these terms as would make 
our knowledge of our fellow'-men as much innate and 
intuitive as our knowledge of God, or even more so ; 
and even after all these qualifications finds that nothing 
more can be maintained than “that a sense of depend- 
ence and accountability to a being higher than them- 
selves exists in all minds” — which is fiir from being 
equivalent to the conclusion that God is intuitively 
known. Cousin is sometimes represented as an advo- 
cate of the view in question, but erroneously. Dis- 
counting a few inaccurate phrases, his theory as to 
the nature of the theistic process is substantially 
identical with that expounded in the lecture. Its pur- 
port is not that reason directly and immediately con- 
templates the Absolute Being, but that it is enabled 
and necessitated by the essential conditions of cognition, 
the a priori ideas of causality, infinity, &c., to apprehend 
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Him in His manifestations. To find intuitionists who 
in this connection really mean what they say, we must 
go to Hindu Yogi, Plotinus and the Alexandrian Mystics, 
Schelling, and a few of his followers — or, in other words, 
to those who have thought of God as a pantheistic unity 
or a Being without attributes. 

Many German theologians, unduly influenced by the 
authority of Schleiermacher, and destitute of a sound 
knowledge of jtsychology, have rested religion on feeling 
— mere or pure feeling. Hegel opposed the attempt to 
do this, with considerable effect, although on erroneous 
principles. Krause exposed it, »'iowever, with far more 
thoroughness in his ‘Absolute Religionsphilosophie.’ It 
is on feeling that belief is rested by most of the advo- 
cates of what is called “the faith philosophy.” With 
thinkers of this class a man like Cousin must not be 
confounded, although he maintained that religion begins 
with faith and not with reflection ; or like Hamilton, 
although he denied that the infinite can be known while 
affirming that it “is, must, and ought to be, believed." 
Cousin meant by faith “nothing else than the consent 
of reason,” and Hamilton meant by belief “assent to 
the original data of reason.” 

The words faith and belief are used in a bewildering 
variety of senses. A few remarks will make this apparent. 

{a) By belief or faith is sometimes meant reason as 
distinguished from understanding, and sometimes rea- 
son as distinguished from reasoning. These two senses 
are so very closely allied that we may allow them to 
count as but a single signification. It is extraordinary 
that in either sense belief should be contrasted with 
reason, as it is by those who tell us that the infinite 
is an object only of faith, and that reason has to do 
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exclusively with the finite, or that first principles are 
inaccessible to reason but revealed to faith. To create 
an appearance of conflict between reason and faith by 
identifying faith with reason in a special sense, and 
reason with understanding or reasoning, is unwarranted, 
if not puerile. What use can there be in telling us that 
God cannot be known — cannot be apprehended by 
reason — but is only an object of faith, a Being merely 
to be believed in, when what is meant is that we have 
the same immediate certainty of His existence as of the 
truth of an axiom of geometry? 

{!)) Belief may be limited to aj)prehension, and know- 
ledge to comprehension. It may be said that “we 
have but faith, we cannot know” the unseen and infinite, 
just as it is said that we believe that the grass grows but 
do not know how it grows. It is obvious, however, that 
if apprehension be knowledge, as it surely is, we believe 
only what we know. We know — i.e., apprehend — the 
existence of God and the growth of the grass, and we be- 
lieve Avhat we thus know. We do not know — f.c., com- 
])rehend — the nature of God or the nature of growth, 
and what we do not thus know neither do we believe. 

(r) At other times faith or belief relates to probable, as 
opposed to certain, knowledge. “We do not know this, 
but we believe it,” often means “ We are not sure of' 
this, but we think it likely.” It is not in this sense, of 
course, that any one except a religious sceptic will allow 
that the existence of God is a matter of faith. A man 
may admit that religion and science differ as faith and 
knowledge, but if he is willing to understand this ^s 
signifying that while science is certain, religion is at the 
most merely probable, he must necessarily be a doubter 
or an unbeliever. 
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id) Faith or belief sometimes refers to the knowledge 
which rests on personal testimony, Divine or human. 
.Such faith may be more certain than assent given to the 
evidence furnished by science. It ought to be precisely 
proportioned to the evidence that there is such and such 
testimony, and that the testimony is trustworthy. 

{e) by faith or belief is sometimes meant trust in a 
person or fidelity to a truth ; the yielding uj) of the 
heart and life to the object of faith. Faith or belief of 
this kind always involves “ preparedness to act upon 
Avhat we affirm.” It does not appear to me that such 
preparedness is, as Professor 1 Bain maintains, “the 
genuine, unmistakable criterion of belief” in general. 
This kind of faith, like all other firith, ought to rest on 
the assent of the intellect to evidence, although what is 
characteristic of it is to be found not in the intellect but 
in the emotions and will. Since it constitutes and jwo- 
duces, however, spiritual e.xperience, it is a condition 
and source as well as a consequence of knowledge. 
There can be, in fact, no profound religious knowledge, 
because there can be no vital religion, without it. 

In religion, as in every other department of thought 
and life, man is bound to regula<^e his belief by the 
simple but comprehensive jn'inciple that evidence is the 
measure of assent. Disbelief ought to be regulated by 
the same principle, for disbelief is belief ; not the oppo- 
site of belief, but belief of the opposite. Unbelief is 
the opposite both of belief and disbelief. Ignorance 
is to unbelief what knowledge is to belief or disbelief. 
The whole duty of man as to belief is to believe and 
disbelieve according to evidence, and neither to believe 
nor disbelieve when evidence fails him. 
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Note XL, page ii8. 

The Theological Inference from the Theory 

OF Energy. 

A remarkably clear account of the chief theories as to 
the nature of matter will be found in Professor Tait’s 
• Lectures on some Recent Advances in Physical Science,’ 
Lect. XII. In Tliomson and Tait’s ‘Natural Philo- 
sophy,’ Thomson’s article on “The Age of the Sun’s 
Meat” (‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ March 1862), Tait’s 
Thermodynamics,’ Helmholtz’s ‘Correlation and Con- 
.ervation of Forces,’ Palfour Stewart’s ‘Treatise on 
Heat,’ itc., the facts and theorems which seem to estab- 
lish that the material universe is a temporary system will 
be found fully expounded. 

I am not acquainted with any more effective criticism 
of the argumentation by which the eminent physicists 
mentioned support their conclusion than that of the 
Rev. Stanley Gibson ; and, although it seems to me not 
to come to very much, I feel bound in fairness to give 
it entire. After an exposition of the theory of energy, 
and of the reasoning founded on it by which we seem 
necessitated to infer that the universe tends at last to be 
a scene of rest, coldness, darkness, and death, he thus 
writes: “Is this reasoning, I ask, open to any objec- 
tion? and if not, does it bear out the theological con- 
clusion here sought to be rested upon it? In attempting 
to pass a verdict upon the question here raised, we can- 
not but feel, not only the grandeur of the subject before 
but also the imminent risk of its being affected by 
considerations unknown to us. We certainly need to 
judge with diffidence. Perhaps the first question which 
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arises is, Are we to take the material universe to be infi- 
nite? If it be, and if its stores of energy, potential and 
kinetic, have no limit, then it is no longer clear that the 
final stage of accumulation need have been reached, 
however long its past history may have been ; nor yet, I 
may add, that it would ever be reached in the future. 
T may be reminded that at present, at all events, only 
linite accumulations have arisen, and that this is not con- 
sistent with an accumulation through a past eternity. 
l>ut this objection assumes that there never could have 
been more than some assignable degree of diffusion 
of matter. Why should this be?^ If at any past period 
there was a certain degree of diffusion, why may there 
not have been a greater degree at an earlier period? 
And if so, why may not this integrating, as I should pro- 
pose to call it, have been going on for ever? 

“ If, on the other hand, the universe be finite, then, 
according to the principle of the conservation of energy, 
reflection of heat must take place from its boundaries, 
and there may be reconcentration of energy on certain 
points, according to the form of the bounding surface. 

“A second inquiry arises thus. If it be impossible to 
imagine the present history of the universe continued 
backward indefinitely under its present code of laws, are 
we therefore obliged to assume some anomalous inter- 
ference? We speak, of course, of these laws as they are 
known to us. Might there not be others, yet unknown, 
that would solve the difficulty? 

“The history of the universe, as immediately known 
to as, offers as its leading feature the falling together of 
small discrete bodies in enormous numbers and with 
great velocities, or the condensation of very rare and 
diffused gases. Hence the formation of bodies, some of 
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vast size, others smaller, but all originally greatly heated. 
This process seems to point to an earlier state of things, 
in which such accumulations of matter, though sparse 
even now, were far less common — a state in which, to 
use the expression w^iich I have proposed, matter was 
far less integrated. It is quite true that the great change 
of which we thus obtain a glimpse is not a recurring pro- 
cess. It is not therefore fitted for eternal repetition and 
continuance. But it is a bold thing to say that this 
earlier state of things may not hate followed from one 
still older by a natural process, and this again from one 
before, and so on through an indefinite regression. We 
have seen what an important part the ether plays in the 
present process of the dissijiation of energy. The exist- 
ence of that ether, the separation of matter into two main 
forms, may have sprung out of some previous condition 
of things wholly unknown to us. And so also there may 
be forms and stores of energy as yet unknown. 

“ Mr Proctor, in his work on the sun, has cautioned 
us how we speculate on the physical constitution of that 
body, whilst we must feel uncertain liow far the physical 
laws, which we observe here, will hold under the vastly 
different conditions obtaining there. He supports his 
caution by referring to cases in which what had been 
confidently thought by many to be safe generalisations 
have been shown to fail in novel circumstance.s. Thus 
it was ihoiiglit that the passage of a gas from the gaseous 
into the liquid form was always an abrupt change. But 
it has been found that carbonic acid gas can be made to 
pass into the liquid state by insensible gradations. Again, 
it had been thought that gas, when incandescent, always 
gave light whose spectrum was broken into thin lines ; 
but it has been shown that hydrogen, under high pres- 
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sure, may be made to give forth light with a continuous 
spectrum. Now surely this caution, which Mr Proctor 
enters in the case of which he speaks, might still more 
wisely be entered when we come to consider a state of 
things so novel, so remote from our experience as that 
which attended the origin of the universe, or rather of 
that state of the universe with which we are acquainted. 
We certainly must not be in haste to conclude that 
because the laws of nature, as they are known to us, 
will not explain what must have taken place at some 
very remote period, therefore those events must have 
been altogether anomalous.” — Religion and Science, 
pp. 71-74. 

It is here virtually — perhaps I may say expressly — 
conceded that if the matter and energy of the universe 
be finite and located in infinite space, the reasoning by 
which the theorists of thermodynamics maintain that 
perpetual motion is incompatible with the transformation 
and dissipation of energy, cannot be resisted. Unless 
matter and energy be infinite or space finite, the known 
laws of nature must eventually abolish all differences of 
temperature and destroy all life — this is what is admitted. 
To me it seems to amount to yielding all that is de- 
manded; because whoever seriously considers the diffi- 
culties involved in believing either matter infinite or 
space finite must, I am persuaded, come to regard it as 
equivalent to an acknowledgment that the world will 
have an end and must have had a beginning. 

Zoellner, in his ingenious work on the nature of comets, 
endeavours to avoid this inference by recourse to the 
hypotheses of Riemann and others as to a space of n 
dimensions. In such a space the shortest line would 
be a circle, and a body might move for ever, yet de- 
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scribe a limited course. Matter, space, and inferentially 
time, would, in fact, according to this hypothesis, be both 
finite and infinite. It is to be hoped that few persons 
in the full possession of their intellects will ever accept 
a view like this. The imaginary geometry may be thor- 
oughly sound reasoning, but it is reasoning from errone- 
ous premises, and it can only be useful so long as it is 
remembered that its premises are erroneous. They have 
only to be assumed to be true to experience and reality, 
and all science must be set aside in favour of nonsense. 
Logic ought not, however, to be confounded with truth. 

Caspari fancies that by re[)resenting the universe as 
not a mechanism but an organism, lie preserves the right 
to believe it eternal. But surely the laws of heat apply 
to organisms no less than to mechanisms. 

In an article concerning the cosmological problem, 
published in the first number of the ‘ Vierteljahrsschrift 
f Wissenschaftliche Philosophie,’ Professor Wundt re- 
jects the theory in question on extremely weak grounds. 
“ It is easy to see,” he says, “ that, in the case of the 
Pinglish physicists at least, the desire of harmonising the 
data of the exact sciences with theological conceptions 
has not been without influence on this limitation of the 
universe.” The rashness displayed by such a statement, 
and the utter want of evidence or probability for it, as 
regards men like Thomson or Tait, need not be pointed 
out. Besides, Clausius and Helmholtz are neither Eng- 
lish physicists nor likely to be influenced by theological 
conceptions. Will it be believed that, notwithstand- 
ing this charge against others. Professor Wundt’s bwn 
reasoning is not scientific, but merely anti-theological? 
Such is the case. If the Thomsonian theory be admitted, 
a place is left for creative action, for miracle ; and this. 
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he argues, is a contradiction of the principle of caus- 
ality. Therefore the theory must be rejected. It is to 
be regretted that so eminent a man of science should 
employ so unscientific an argument. 

There is obviously a very widespread unwillingness to 
accept the Thomsonian theory ; but, so far as I am aware, 
good reasons have not yet been given for its rejection. 
The contrast between the reception which it has re- 
ceived and that which has been accorded to the Dar- 
winian theory is certainly curious, and probably in- 
structive. 


Note XI L, page 130. 

The History of the ^Etiological Argument. 

The argument for the Divine existence which pro- 
ceeds on the principle of causality is generally called 
the cosmological argument, but sometimes, and perhaps 
more accurately, the actiological argument. The proof 
from order is not unfrequently termed cosmological. It 
is impossible to keep the aetiological argument entirely 
separate either from the ontological or cosmological 
argument. HUtiological reasoning may be detected as a 
creative factor in the rudest religious creeds. The search 
for causes began not Avith the origin of philosophy but 
with the origin of religion. Passages like Ps. xc. i, 2, 
cii. 26-28; Rom. i. 19, 20; Heb. i. 10-12 — have been 
referred to as anticipations of the argument. Wherever 
nature is spoken of in Scripture, it is as the work of an 
uncreated being, of a free and sovereign mind. Aristotle 
gave a formal expression to the setiological argument 
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by inferring from the motion of the universe the exist- 
ence of a first unmoved mover — Phys., vii. i, 2, viii. 
7, 9, 15. Cicero repeated his reasoning, and tells us it 
had been also employed by Carneades, De Nat. Deor., ii, 
9, iii. 12, 13. Well known is St Augustine’s “ Interrogavi 
terrain, et dixit ; non sum. Interrogavi mare et abysses 
— et responderunt : non sumus deus tuus, quaere super 
nos. Interrogavi ccelum, solem, lunam, Stellas : neque 
nos sumus deus, quern quaeris, inquiunt. Kt dixi 
omnibus iis — dicite mihi de illo aliquid. PLt exclama- 
verunt voce magna : ipse fecit nos. Interrogavi mundi 
molem de Deo meo et^respondit mihi : non ego sum, sed 
ipse me fecit.” — Conf., x. 6. Diodorus of 'I'arsus (Phot. 
Bid. Cod., 223, p. 209 Bekk.), and John of Damascus 
(De Fid. Orth., i. 3), inferred the necessity of a creative 
unity from the mutability and corruptibility of worldly 
things. Thomas Aquinas argued on the ]>rincij)le of 
causality in three ways — viz.: i. From motion to a first 
moving principle, which is not moved by any other 
principle ; 2. From effects to a first efficient cause ; and 
3. From the possible and contingent to what is in itself 
necessary. — Summa. P. i., Qu. 2, 3. Most of the theo- 
logians of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries who treat of the proofs of the Divine existence, 
em]doy in some form the argument from causation. Thus, 
in Pearson ‘ On the Creed ’ and Charnock’s ‘ Discourses 
on the Existence and Attributes of God ’ will be found 
good examples of how it was presented in this country in 
the seventeenth century. Hume’s speculations on causa- 
tion attracted attention to it. The philosophers of*the 
Scottish school and their adherents among the theolo- 
gians laboured to present it in a favourable light. In 
Germany, LeibniU (Theodicee, I. c. 7) and Wolff 
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(Rational Thoughts of God, § 928) laid stress on the 
accidental contingent character of the world and its con- 
tents, and, relying on the principle of the sufficient reason, 
concluded that there must be a universal and permanent 
cause of all that is changing and transitory, an absolute 
ground of all that is relative and derivative. Further, 
Wolff and his followers raised on this reasoning a large 
amount of metajdiysical speculation as to the nature of a 
necessary cause, the properties of an absolute Being, which 
was of a very questionable sort in itself, and had no pro- 
per connection with the so-called cosmological argument. 
'To this argument, as stated by Wolff, Kant applied his 
transcendental criticism, and proved, as he thought, that 
it was “a perfect nest of dialectical assumptions.” His 
argumentation may be allowed to have had force against 
Wolff, but it is weak wherever it is relevant to the aetio- 
logical proof rightly understood. In fact, his objec- 
tions openly proceed on the assumption that the principle 
of causality is only applicable within the sphere of sense 
experience. If this be true, no objections, of course, are 
necessary. As a rule, the aetiological argument is not 
skilfully or even carefully treated in the works of recent 
German theologians. It has been expounded, however, 
with great philoso})hical ability and with a rare wealth 
of scientific knowledge, by Professor Ulrici of Halle, in 
the work entitled ‘ Gott und die Natur.’ A translation 
of this treatise would confer a real service both on the 
theology and philosophy of this country. 
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Note XIIL, page 137. 

Mathematics and the Design Argument. 

“Another science regarded as barren of religious 
applications, and even as sometimes positively injurious, 
is mathematics. Its principles are, indeed, of so ab- 
struse a nature, that it is not easy to frame out of them 
a religious argument that is capable of popular illu.s- 
tration. But, in fact, mathematic^ laAvs form the basis 
of nearly all the operations of nature. They constitute, 
as it were, the very framework of the material world. 

It seems, then, that this science forms the 
very foundation of all arguments for theism, from the 
arrangements and o])erations of the material universe. 
We do, indeed, neglect the foundation, and point only 
to the superstructure, when we state these arguments. 
But suppose mathematical laws to be at once struck 
from existence, and what a hideous case would the uni- 
verse present ! What then would become of the marks 
of design and unity in nature, and of the theist’s argu- 
ment for the being of a God? . . . It is said, how- 
ever, that mathematicians have been unusually prone 
to scepticism concerning religious truth. If it be so, it 
probably originates from the absurd attempt to apjily 
mathematical reasoning to moral subjects ; or rather, the 
devotees of this science often become so attached to its 
demonstrations, that they will not admit any evidence of 
a less certain character. They do not realise the total 
difference between moral and mathematical reason^igs, 
and absurdly endeavour to stretch religion on the Pro- 
crustean bed of mathematics. No wonder they become 
sceptics. But the fault is in themselves, not in this 
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science, whose natural tendencies, upon a pure and 
exalted mind, are favourable to religion.” — Hitchcock’s 
Religion of Geology, pp. 387-389. 

“ Nor can we fail to notice how frequently the law 
which men have invented proves to have been already 
known and used in nature. The mathematician devises 
a geometric locus or an algebraic formula from a priori 
considerations, and afterward discovers that he has been 
unwittingly solving a mechanical problem, or explaining 
the form of a real phenomenon. Thus, for example, in 
Peirce’s ‘Integral Calculus,’ published in 1843, 
problem invented and solved purely in the enthusiasm 
of following the analytic symbols : but in 1863 it proved 
to be a complete prophetic discussion and solution of 
the problem of two pendulums suspended from one 
horizontal cord. Thus also Galileo’s discussion of the 
cycloid proved, long afterward, to be a key to i)robIems 
concerning the pendulum, falling bodies, and resistance 
to transverse pressure. Four centuries before Christ, 
Plato and his scholars were occupied upon the elhi)se 
as a purely geometric speculation, and Socrates se(^ned 
inclined to reprove them for their waste of time. Put 
in the seventeenth century after Christ, Kepler discovers 
that the Architect of the heavens had given us magnifi- 
cent diagrams of the ellipse in the starry heavens ; and, 
since that time, all the navigation and architecture and 
engineering of the nineteenth century have been built on 
these speculations of Plato. Equally remarkable is the 
history of the idea of extreme and mean ratio. Before 
the Christian era geometers had invented a process for 
dividing a line in this ratio, that they might use it in an 
equally abstract and useless problem — the inscribing a 
regular pentagon in a circle. But it was not until the 
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middle of the jmesent century that it was discovered that 
this idea is embodied in nature. It is hinted at in some 
animal forms, it is very tlioroughly and accurately ex- 
pressed in tlie angles at which tlie leaves of plants 
diverge as they grow from the stem, and it is embodied 
approximately in the revolutions of the planets about 
the sun. . . . Now, in all these cases of the em- 

bodiment in nature of an idea which men have devcl 
oped, not by a study of the embodiment, but by an a 
priori speculation, there seems to fis demonstrative evi- 
tlence that man is made in the image of his Creator; 
that the thoughts and knowledge of God contain and em- 
brace all possible a /r/br/ speculations of men. It is true 
that God’s knowledge is infinite, and beyond our utmost 
])Ower of conception. J>ut how can we compare the 
reasonings of Euclid upon extreme and mean ratio with 
the arrangement of leaves about the stem, and the revo- 
lutions of planets around the sun, and not feel that these 
jthenomena of creation express Euclid’s idea as exactly 
as diagrams or Arabic digits could do ; and that this idea 
was, in some form, present in the creation?” — The Natu- 
ral Eoundations of Theology. Ey T. Hill, D.D., LL.D. 

There is an ingenious and judicious little work by 
Charles Girdlestone, M.A., published in 1S75, and en- 
titled ‘ Number : a I.ink between Divine Intelligence 
and Human. An Argument.’ 


Note XIV., page 140. 

.A..STRONOMY AND THE Design Argument. 

The design argument has always drawn some of its 
data from astronomy. 'Fhe order and beauty of the 

2 A 
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heavenly bodies, the alternation of day and night, the 
succession of the seasons, and the dependence of living- 
creatures on these changes, are referred to as indications 
of God’s character and agency in many i)assages of 
Scrii)ture. Thus, to select only from the Psalms : 
“ AN’hen 1 consider 'Phy heavens, the work of d’h) fin- 
gers, the moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained ; 
wliat is man, that Thou art mindful of him? and the son 
of man, that Thou visitest him ? ” — viii. 3, 4. The 
heavens declare the glory of God ; and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge.” — xi.x;. i, 2 . 
“ He appointed the moon for seasons; the sun knoweth 
liis going down. Thou makest darkness, and it is night ; 
wherein all the beasts of the forest do cree]) forth. . . . 
The sun ariseth, they gather themselves together, an<! 
lay them down in their dens. Man goeth forth unto 
his work and to his labour until the evening. O Lord, 
how manifold are Thy works ! in wisdom hast 'Hiou 
made them all.” — civ. 19-24. Among classical writers, 
Cicero has presented the design argument as founded on 
the arrangements and movements of the heavenly bodies 
in a very striking manner, when, referring to the instru- 
ment by which Posidonius had ingeniously represented 
them, he asks whether, if that instrument were carried 
into Scythia or Britain, any even of the barbarians of 
these lands would doubt that it was the product of rea- 
son, and rebukes those who would regard the wondrous 
system of which it was a feeble copy as the effect of 
chance. “ Quod si in Scythiam aut in Britanniam, splrne- 
ram aliquis tulerit hanc, quam nuper familiaris noster 
effecit Posidonius, cujus singula; conversiones idem 
efficiunt in sole, et in luna, et in quinque stellis erranti- 
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bus, quod efficitur in coelo singulis diebus et noctibus : 
quis in ilia barbaric dubitet, quin ea sphara sit perfecta 
ratione? Hi autem dubitant de mundo, ex quo et 
oriuntur et fiunt omnia, casune ipse sit effectus, au-t 
necessitate aliqua, an ratione ac menle divina : et Archi- 
medem arbitrantur plus valuisse in imitandis sphara; 
conversionibus, quam naturam in efficiendis, ])rajsertini 
cum multis parlibus sint ilia perfecta, quam ha^c simu- 
lata, sollertius.” — De Nat. Dcorum,^ii. 34, 35. I'he ‘As- 
tro-Theology ’ of Wm. Derham, published in 1714, was 
perhaj)s the first work entirely devoted to the illustra- 
tion of the design argument from astronomical facts and 
theories. Among comparatively recent works of a simi- 
lar kind I may mention Vince’s ‘ Confutation of Atheism 
from tlic Laws and Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies,’ 
AVhewell’s ‘ Bridgewater d'reatise,’ Dick’s ‘ Celestial 
Scenery,’ Mitchell’s ‘ Planetary and Stellar Worlds,’ and 
I.eitch’s ‘God’s Glory in the Heavens.’ They afford 
ample evidence of the erroneousness of Comte’s asser- 
tion that “the opposition of science to theology is more 
obvious in astronomy than anywhere else, and that no 
other science has given more terrible shocks to the 
doctrine of final causes.” Kepler did not think so, for 
he concludes his work on the ‘ Harmony of \Vorlds ’ 
Avith these devout Avords : “ I thank Thee, my Creator 
and I.ord, that Thou hast given me this joy in Thy 
creation, this delight in the Avorks of Thy hands. I 
have shoAvn the excellency of Thy work unto men, so 
far as my finite mind Avas able to comprehend Thine 
infinity. If I have said aught unworthy of Thee, *or 
aught in which I may have sought my own glory, graci- 
ously forgive it.” Nor did NeAvton, for he Avrote : “ Ele- 
gantissima htecce compages solis, planetarum, et comet- 
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arum (et stellarum), non nisi consilio et dominio Entis 
cujusdam potentis et intelligentis oriri potuit.” And in 
our own times such men as Herscliel, Brewster, Miidler, 
<Sz:c., have })rotested against the notion that astronomy 
tends to atheism. 

The late Professor De Morgan demonstrated in his 
‘ Essay on Probability,’ when only eleven planets were 
known, that the odds against chance, to which in such a 
case intelligence is the only alternative, being the cause 
of all these bodies moving in one direction round the 
sun, with an inconsiderable inclination of the planes 
of their orbits, were twenty thousand millions to one. 
“What prospect,” are his own words, “would there have 
been of such a concurrence of circumstance.s, if a state 
of chance had been the only antecedent ? With regard 
to the sameness of the directions, either of whiclt might 
have been from west to east, or from east to west, the 
case is precisely similar to the following ; There is a 
lottery containing black and white balls, from each draw- 
ing of which it is as likely a black ball shall arise as a 
white one : what is the chance of drawing eleven balls 
all white ? — answer 2047 to one against it. With regard 
to the other question, our position is this : There is a 
lottery containing an infinite number of counters, marked 
with all possible different angles less than a right angle, 
in such a manner that any angle is as likely to be drawn 
as another, so that in ten drawings the sum of the angles 
drawn may be anything under ten right angles : now, 
what is the chance of ten drawings giving collectively 
less than one right angle? — answer 10,000,000 to one 
against it. Now, what is the chance of both these events 
coming together? — answer, more than 20,000,000,000 
to one against it. It is consequently of the same degree 
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of probability that there has been something at work 
which is not chance in the formation of the solar 
system.” 

There are several departments of science as much, or 
even more, adapted than astronomy, to furnish proofs of 
the wisdom of God; but there is none which affords us 
such evidence of His power, or so helps us to realise His 
omnijn-esence, our own nothingness before Him, and the 
littleness of our earth in the system of His creation. 
Those who wish to have impressions of this kind deep 
ened may be recommended to read the works of Proctor 
and Flammarion. 

What is said in the paragraph to which this note refers 
must not be so understood as to be inconsistent with the 
possibility or probability, if not demonstrated certainty, 
that the universe is not a perfectly conservative .system, 
but one which is tending surely although slowly to the 
destruction of the present condition of things. This fact, 
if it be a fact, can no more affect the design argument 
in its relation to astronomy, than the decay of plants and 
the death of animals can affect it in relation to vegetable 
and animal physiology 


Note XV., page 143. 

Chemistry and the Design Argument, 

The history of chemistry is of itself sufficient to dis- 
prove the view of Comte that the initial and conjectural 
stages of a science are those in which it affords most Sup- 
port to theology. It was only after the definitive consti- 
tution of chemistry as a science, only after the discovery 
of positive and precise chemical laws, that the teleologi- 
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cal argument for the Divine existence began to be rested 
to a certain extent upon it. 

The Honourable Robert Boyle, the founder of the 
Boyle Lectureship, was one of the most distinguished 
chemists of his age, a zealous defender of final causes, 
and the author of several treatises intended to diffuse 
worthy views and sentiments as to the cliaracter and 
operations of the Creator. 

Probably the two best English treatises on the relation- 
ship of chemistry to theism are the Bridgewater Treatise 
of Dr Front, ‘ Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Func- 
tion of Digestion, considered with reference to Natural 
Theology’ (3d ed., 1845), and the Actonian Prize Essay 
of Professor Fownes, ‘ Chemistry as exemplifying the 
Wisdom and Beneficence of God ’ (1844). Both writers 
were chemists of high reputation, but they were not very 
conversant with theology or philosophy, and have, in 
consequence, by no means fully utilised the excellent 
scientific materials which they collected. 

This makes it all the more to be regretted that the 
late Professor George Wilson was not permitted to ac- 
complish his design of writing “a book corresponding 
to the ‘ Religio Medici’ of Sir Ti;omas Browne, with the 
title ‘Religio Chemici.’ ” Among the fragments comprised 
in the work published under that title after his death, 
three essays — “ Chemistry and Natural Theology,” “ 'Fhe 
Chemistry of the Stars,” and “Chemical Final Causes ’’ 
— are most interesting and suggestive. 

The attempts of writers like Moleschott and Buchner 
to draw atheistic inferences from the theories or hypo- 
theses of modern chemistry have given rise to a mul- 
titude of answers, but it may be sufficient to refer to 
the ‘ Antimaterialismus ’ of Dr L. Weiss. Liebig in his 
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‘Chemical Letters’ manifests profound contempt for the 
materialistic and anti-theistic speculations attempted to 
be based on the science of which he was so illustrious 
a master. 


Note XVL, page 145. 

Geology, Geograptiy, etc., and the Design 
Argument. 

The single fact that geology jiroves that every genus 
and species of organic forms which exist or have existed 
on the earth had a definite beginning in time, gives to 
this science great importance in reference to theism. It 
decides at once and conclusively what metaphysics might 
have discussed without result for ages. Its religious 
bearings are exhibited in Auckland’s ‘ Geology and 
Mineralogy considered in reference to Natural Theo- 
logy,’ Hugh Miller’s ‘Foot]»rints of the Creator,’ Hitch- 
cock’s ‘ Religion of Geology,’ and many other works. 
Lyell concludes both his ‘ Elements of Geology ’ and 
‘Principles of Geology’ by affirming that geological 
research finds in all directions the clearest indications of 
creative intelligence; that “as we increase our know- 
ledge of the inexhaustible variety di.s{)layed in nature, 
and admire the infinite wisdom and power which it 
manifests, our admiration is multiplied by the reflection, 
that it is only the last of a great series of pre-existing 
creations, of which we cannot estimate the number or 
limit in times past.^ 

^ I regret to find that Sir Charle.s Lyell omitted from the last 
edition of his ‘ Elements ’ the passage to which reference is made 
above. I have considered it better thus to note this fact than 
simply to expunge the lines regarding his testimony. (1880.) 
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The numerous adaptations which exist between the 
terrestrial and celestial economies are dwelt on in detail 
by M‘Culloch in the second volume of his ‘ Proofs and 
Illustrations of the Attributes of God from the Facts and 
Laws of the Physical Universe/ and by Buchanan in 
‘ Faith in God and Modern Atheism/ vol. i. pj). 132-156. 
These two authors have also treated of the adaptations 
subsisting between the organic and inorganic worlds. 
'I'he Bridgewater Treatise of Chalmers was on ‘The 
Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man and that of Kidd on ‘The 
Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical Constitu- 
tion of Man.’ 

In Ritter’s ‘Geographical Studies/ Guyot’s ‘Earth 
and Man/ Kapp’s ‘ Allgemeine Erdkunde,’ Lotze’s 
‘ Mikrokosmus/ B. vi. c. i, Duval’s ‘ Des Rap])orts 
entre la Ge'ographie ct I’Economie Polititiue,’ Cocker’s 
‘Theistic Conception of the World/ ch. vii., &c., will 
be found a rich store of teleological data as to the fitness 
of the earth to be the dwelling-place and the schoolhouse 
of human beings. Of course, those who attempt to 
prove this thesis require carefully to resist the temptation 
to conceive of the relation of nature to man as not one 
of cause and effect, of action and reaction, of mutual 
influence, but as an immediate and inexplicable pre- 
established harmony like that which Leibnitz sui)posed 
to exist between the body and the soul. This was the 
theory which Cousin set forth in a celebrated lecture on 
the part of geograi)hy in history. Regarding it I may 
quote the words which I have used elsewhere: “This 
notion is not only purely conjectural, but inconsistent 
Avith the innumerable facts which manifest that nature 
does influence man, and that man does modify nature. 
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It is impossible to hold, either in regard to the body and 
soul, or in regard to nature and man, both the theory of 
mutual influence and of pre-established harmony. All 
ihat, in either case, proves the former, disproves the 
latter. The belief in a pre-established harmony between 
man and nature is, indeed, considerably more absurd 
than in a pre-established harmony between the body and 
soul ; for when a body is born, a soul is in it, which 
remains in it till death, and is never known to leave it 
in order to take possession of some other body : but 
every country is not created with a people in it, nor is 
every people permaneptly fixed to a particular countiy. 
Imagination may be deceived for a moment by an obvious 
process of association into this belief of certain peoples 
being suited for certain lands, independently of the 
action of natural causes — the Greeks, let us say, for 
(Ireece, the Indian for the prairies and forests of Amer- 
ica, the Malayan for the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago; but a moment’s thought on the fact that the 
Turk has settled down where the Greeks used to be — 
that mighty nations of English-speaking men are rising 
up where the Indian roamed, and that Dutchmen are 
thriving in the lands of the Malayan, should suffice to 
disabuse us. Besides, just as the dictum, ‘ Marriages 
are made in heaven,’ is seriously discredited by the great 
number that are badly made, so the kindred opinion 
that every country gets the people which suits it, and 
every people the country, as a direct and immediate 
consequence of their pre-established harmony, is equally 
discredited by the prevalence of ill-assorted union?, a 
great many worthless peoples living in magnificent lands, 
while far better peo])les have much worse ones.” — Philo- 
sophy of History in France and Germany, pp. 191, 192. 
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Note XVII., page 146. 

The Organic Kingdom and Design. 

The order and system in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms are undeniable general facts, whatever may 
have been the secondary agencies by which they have 
been produced; and the inference of design from tliesc 
facts is valid, whatever may have been the mode of 
their jiroduction. The characters and relationships of 
organic forms constitute a proof of intelligence, whether 
their genera and species be the immediate and immuta- 
ble expressions of the ideas of the Divine Mind, or the 
slowly-reached results of evolution. Of course, if there 
has been a process of evolution, it must liave been one 
exactly fitted to attain the result. But the discovery or 
exhibition of such a process will be sufficient to cause 
a certain class of minds to believe that there has been 
no cause but the process — that the process completely 
explains both itself and the result, and leaves no room 
for intelligence. 

The character of the order and system in the organi(' 
world is so extremely abstruse, subtle, and comprehen- 
sive, that all the attempts at classification in botany jtrior 
to De Candolle, and in zoology prior to Cuvier, were 
failures. 'I'he labours of the great naturalists ami bio- 
logists of the present century have, doubtless, accom- 
plished much j but the light reached is still but the feeble 
light of an early dawn. Yet that light is most pleasant and 
satisfying to the eye of the mind. The reason sees in it 
a profound significance and a wonderful beauty. How, 
it may well be asked, can a scheme of order which tasks 
to such an extent the powers of comprehension possessed 
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by the human mind, and yet which is perceived, when 
discovered, to be admirably rational, be supposed to 
have originated elsewhere than in a Mind? 

I can only mention a few out of the multitude of 
books which treat of design in the organic world. 
Among general works on natural theology it may be 
sufficient to refer to those of Paley, Buchanan, and Tul- 
loch ; and among si)ccial works, to Professor Balfour’s 
‘ Phyto-'l’heology ; or. Botanical Sketches, intended to 
illustrate the AVAjrks of God in the Structure, Functions, 
and General Distribution of Plants;’ M‘Cosh’s ‘Typical 
h'orms and Special Ends in Creation Agassiz’s ‘Struc- 
ture of Animal Life ; being Six Lectures on the Powder, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in His 
'Works;’ Kirby’s ‘Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, as manifested in the Creation of Animals;’ R. 
Owen’s ‘ Instances of the Powder of God, manifested in 
Ilis Animal Creation;’ Roget’s ‘Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, considered in reference to Natural Theo- 
logy;’ and Sir Charles Bell’s ‘The Hand, its Mechanism 
and Vital Endowments, as evincing Design.’ The three 
last-mentioned works are Bridgewater Treatises. 

It is a duty to call particular attention to the w'ork 
of M. Janet, ‘ Les Causes P'inales,’ Although M. Janet 
concedes, perhaps, too much to the opponents of finality, 
his treatise contains the ablest and most adequate dis- 
cussion of the various problems suggested by the indi- 
cations which organic nature gives of design that has 
yet appeared. It is eminently w'orthy of a careful study. 
There is an excellent English translation of it by ^V, 
Affleck, B.D. 

Among the masters of biological science, Cuvier, V. 
Baer, Agassiz, and R. Owen may be named, as among 
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those who have set the highest value on the principle of 
finality. The essay on Classification of Agassiz, and 
the various essays which Von Baer has published at 
different times, on what he calls “ Zielstrebigkeit,” are 
specially important. 


NotE'XVIII,, page 148. 

Evidences of Design in Organisms. 

f 

“The savants are generally too much disposed to 
confound the doctrine of final cause with the hypotheses 
of an invisible force acting without physical means, as a 
dens ex machina. These two hyjiotheses, far from reduc- 
ing themselves the one to the other, are in explicit con- 
tradiction ; for he ^vho says design says at the same time 
means, and, consequently, causes adapted to produce a 
certain effect. To discover this cause is by no means 
to destroy the idea of design ; it is, on the contrary, to 
bring to light the condition, nne qnd non, of the produc- 
tion of the end. To make clear this distinction w'e cite 
a beautiful example, borrowed from M. Claude Bernard. 
How does it happen, says this eminent physiologist, that 
the gastric juice, which dissolves all aliments, does not 
dissolve the stomach itself, which is of precisely the same 
nature as the aliments with which it is nourished? For 
a long time the vital force was supposed to intervene — 
thiit is to say, an invisible cause, which, in some way, 
suspended the properties of the natural agents, to pre- 
vent their producing their necessary effects. The vital 
force would, by a sort of moral veto, forbid the gastric 
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juice to touch the stomach. We see that this would be 
a real miracle. Everything is explained when we know 
that the stomach is lined with a coating or varnish which 
is not attacked by the gastric juice, and which protects 
the walls which it covers. Who does not see that in 
refuting the omnipotence of the vital force, very far from 
having weakened the principle of finality, we have given 
to it a wonderful support? What could the most perfect 
art have done to protect the walls of the stomach, but 
invent a precaution similar to that which exists in reality? 
And how surprising it is that an organ destined to se- 
crete and use an agent^rnost destructive to itself, is found 
armed with a protective tunic, which must have always 
coexisted with it, since otherwise it would have been de- 
stroyed before having had time to procure for itself this 
defence — wliich excludes the liypothesis of long gropings 
and happy occurrences.” — Janet, “Final Causes and 
Contemporaneous Physiology,” Presb. Quart. Rev., April 
1876. 

Professor Tyndall gives a very graphic description of 
the combination of remarkable arrangements by which the 
human ear is fitted to be an organ of hearing. I quote 
from it the following words, and connect with them some 
striking observations of Max Muller. “ P’inally, there is 
in the labyrinth a wonderful organ, discovered by the 
Marchese Corti, which is to all appearance a musical in- 
strument, with its chords so stretched as to accept vibra- 
tions of different periods, and transmit them to the 
nerve-filaments which traverse the organ. Within the 
ears of men, and without their knowledge or contrivaflee, 
this lute of 3000 strings has existed for ages, accepting 
the music of the outer w^orld, and rendering it fit for re- 
ception by the brain. Each musical tremor which falls 
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upon this organ selects from its tensioned fibres the one 
appropriate to its own pitch, and throws that fibre into 
unisonant vibration. And thus, no matter how compli- 
cated the motion of the external air may be, those micro- 
scopic strings can analyse it and reveal the constituents 
of which it is composed.” — On Sound, p. 325. “What 
we hear when listening to a chorus or a symphony is a 
commotion of elastic air, of which the wildest sea would 
give a very inadequate image. The lowest tone which 
the ear perceives is clue to about 30 vibrations in one 
second, the highest to about 4000. Consider, then, what 
happens in a presto, when thousaqds of voices and instru- 
ments are simultaneously producing waves of air, each 
wave crossing the other, not only like the surface waves 
of the water, but like spherical bodies, and, as it would 
seem, without any perceptible disturbance ; consider that 
each tone is accompanied by secondary notes, that each 
instrument has its peculiar timbre, due to secondary 
vibrations ; and, lastly, let us remember that all this 
cross-fire of waves, all this whirlpool of sound, is moder- 
ated by laws which determine what we call harmony, and 
by certain traditions or habits which determine what we 
call melody — both these elements being absent in the 
songs of birds — that all this must be reflected like a 
microscopic photograph on the two small organs of 
hearing, and there excite not only perception, but ])er- 
ception followed by a new feeling even more mysterious, 
Avhich we call either pleasure or pain; — and it will be 
clear that we are surrounded on all sides by miracles 
transcending all we are accustomed to call miraculous.” 
— Science of Language, second series, p. 115. 

The structure of the eye has often been described as 
an evidence of design. There is an extremely interest- 
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ing comparison of it with the photographic camera in 
Le Conte’s ‘ Religion and Science,’ pp. 20-33. 

The whole reading public knows the masterly chapter 
on “The Machinery of Flight,” in the Duke of Argyll’s 
‘ Reign of Law.’ 


Note XIX., page. 149. 

Psychology and Design. 

The following writers treat at considerable length of 
the evidences of design to be traced in the constitution 
of the mind : Sir Matthew Male in his ‘ Primitive Ori- 
trination of Mankind;’ Rarrovv in the seventh of his 

o ' 

‘ Sermons on the Creed ; ’ Pentley in the second sermon 
ofhis‘Poyle Lecture;’ Crombie in the second volume 
of his ‘ Natural Theology Lord Prougham in his ‘ Dis- 
course on Natural Theology,’ sect. iii. ])p. 52-80 ; Tur- 
ton’s ‘Natural Theology Considereil,’ pp. 65-160; 
Chalmers’s ‘ Natural 'rheology,’ Pook ML; Puchanan’s 
‘ k’aitli in God,’ pp. 2 13-231; 'Pulloch’s ‘Theism,’ pp. 
182 247 ; and Ulrici’s ‘ Gott und Mensch.’ 

'Phe ])henomena of animal instinct are of themselves 
an inexhaustible source of instruction as to the Divine 
wisdom and goodness. “ d'he s])inning machinery which 
is provided in the body of a s[)i(ler is not more accu- 
rately adjusted to the viscid secretion which is provided 
for it, than the instinct of the spider is adjusted botl* to 
th.e construction of its web and also to the selection of 
likely places for the capture of its prey. Those birds 
and insects whose young are hatched by the heat of fer- 
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mentation, have an intuitive impulse to select the proper 
materials, and to gather them for the purpose. All crea- 
tures, guided someliiues apparently by senses of which 
we know nothing, are under like impulses to provide 
effectually for the nourishing of their young ; and it is 
most curious and instructive to observe that the extent 
of provision which is involved in the j)rocess, and in the 
securing of tlie result, seems very often to be greater as 
we descend in the scale of nature, and in proj)ortion as 
the parents are dissociated from the actual feeding or 
})ersonal care of their offspring. The mammalia have 
nothing to provide except food for themselves, and ha\ e 
at first, and for a long time, no duty to ])erform beyond 
the discharge of a })urely j)hysical function. Birds have 
more to do — in the building of nests, in the choice of 
sites for these, and after incubation in the choice of food 
adapted to the period of growth. Insects, much lower 
in the scale of organisation, and subject to the wonderful 
processes of metamorphosis, have to provide very often 
for a distant future, and for successive stages of develop- 
ment not only in the young but in the 7iidus which sur- 
rounds them. Bees, if we are to believe the evidence of 
observers, have an intuitive guidance in the selection of 
food which has the power of producing organic changes 
in the bodies of the young, even to the determination 
and development of sex, so that, by the administration 
of it, under what may be called artificial conditions, cer- 
tain selected individuals can be made the mothers and 
queens of future hives, d'hese are but a few examples 
of facts of which the whole animal world is full, pre- 
senting, as it does, one vast series of adjustments be- 
tween bodily organs and corresponding instincts. But 
this adjustment would be useless unless it were part of 
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another adjustment — between the instincts and percep- 
tions of animals and those facts and forces of surround- 
ing nature which are related to them, and to the whole 
cycle of things of which they form a part. In those 
instinctive actions of the lower animals which involve the 
most distant and the most complicated anticipations, it 
is certain that the prevision involved is a prevision which 
is not in the animals themselves. They appear to be, 
and beyond all doubt really are, guided by some simple 
appetite, by an odour or a taste, and, in all probability, 
they have generally as little consciousness of the ends to 
be subserved as the .Ruckling has of the processes of 
nutrition. The path along which they walk is a i)ath 
which they did not engineer. It is a path made for 
them, and they sinn)ly follow it. but the propensities 
and tastes and feelings which make them follow it, and 
the rightness of its direction towards the ends to be at- 
tained, do constitute an adjustment which may correctly 
be called mechanical, and is part of a unity which binds 
together the whole world of life, and the whole inorganic 
world on which living things depend.” — Duke of Argyll 
on Animal Instinct (Cont. Rev., July 1875). 

Instinctive actions will not be shown to be less evi- 
dences of Divine purpose by its being proved (hat intel- 
ligence, at least in the higher animals, probably always 
co-operates in some degree with instinct, or that much 
which is referred to instinct may be traced either directly 
to experience or to the hereditary transmission of quali- 
ties originally generated by experience. 


2 B 
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Note XX., page 152. 

History and Design. 

The quotation is from the eighteenth — the concluding 
— volume of the ‘Etudes sur THistoire de I’Humanite,’ 
by Professor Laurent of Ghent, 1 have given some 
account of his historical doctrine, and endeavoured to 
defend the theistic inference which he has drawn from 
his laborious survey of historical facts against the objec- 
tions of Professor J. B. Meyer, in my ‘Philosophy of 
History in France and Germany,’ pp. 321-330. Bunsen, 
in the work entitled ‘ God in History,’ seeks to establish 
the same great thesis. 

“History,” says Niebuhr, “shows, on a hundred occa- 
sions, an intelligence distinct from nature, which con- 
ducts and determines those things which may seem to 
us accidental ; and it is not true that history weakens our 
belief in Divine Providence. History is, of all kinds 
of knowledge, the one which tends most decidedly to 
that belief” — Lectures on the History of Rome, vol. ii. 

P- 59 - 

Siissmilch’s celebrated treatise, ‘ Gottliche Ordnung in 
der Veriinderung des menschlichen Ge.schlechtes, &:c. 
M‘Cosh’s ‘Method of the Divine Government;’ and 
Gillett’s ‘God in Human Thought,’ vol. ii. pp. 724-792. 
may be consulted as regards the evidences of Divine pur- 
pose to be found in the constitution of society. 
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Note XXL, page i68. 

History of the Teleological Argument. 

The jiroof of the Divine existence from the order 
and adaptations of the universe is known as the physico- 
theological or teleological argument. It has also been 
sometimes called the cosmological argument ; the very 
word cosmos, like the Latin miaidus and our own uni- 
verse, implying order. It is so obvious and direct that 
it has presented itself to the mind from very ancient 
times. It is implied ^in such jiassages of Scripture as 
Job xxxvii.-xli. ; Ps. viii., xix., civ.; Isa. xl. 21-26; 
Matt. vi. 25-32 ; Acts xiv. 15-17, xvii. 24-28. Pytha- 
goras laid great stress on the order of the world ; and 
it was mainly on that order that Anaxagoras rested his 
belief in a Sujueme Intelligence. Socrates developed 
the argument from the adaptation of the parts of the 
body to one another, and to the external world, with 
a skill which has never been surpassed. His conver 
sation with Aristodemus, as recorded in the ‘Memora- 
bilia’ of Xenophon, is of wonderful interest and beauty. 
Few will follow it even now without feeling constrained 
to join Aristodemus in acknowledging that “man must 
be the masterpiece of some great Artificer, carrying along 
with it infinite marks of the love and favour of Him who 
thus formed it.” Plato presents the argument specially 
in the ‘Timseus,’ and his whole jihilosophy is pervaded by 
the thought that God is the primary source and perfect 
ideal of all order and harmony. Aristotle expressly nfkin- 
tains that “ the appearance of ends and means is a proof 
of design,” and conceives of God as the ultimate Final 
Cause. Cicero (De Nat. Deor., ii. c. 37) puts into the 
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mouth of Balbus an elaborate exposition of the design 
argument. The ‘ De Usu Partium ’ of Galen is a treatise 
on natural theology, teaching design in the structure of 
the body. 

This proof is found more frequently than any other in 
the writings of the fathers and scholastics. “ When we 
see a vessel,” says Theophilus, “ spreading her canvas, 
and majesticallv liding on the billows of the stormy sea, 
we conclude that she has a pilot on board ; thus, from 
the regular course of fne planets, tlie rich variety of crea- 
tures, we infer the existence of the Creator.” — -Ad Autol., 
5. Minucius Felix (c. 18) compares the universe to a 
house, and Gregory of Nazian/aim (Orat., xxviii. 6) coin- 
jjares it to a lyre, in illustrating the same argument. 
Ambrose, Athanasius, Augustine, Basil the Greek, Chry- 
sostom, &c., employ it. So do Albertus Magnus, Tliomas 
Aquinas, (5kc. 

The opposition of P)acon and Descartes to fimil causes 
had no influence in preventing theologians from insist- 
ing on their existence. From Boyle and Derham to 
Paley and the Bridgewater Treatises, an enormous liter- 
ature appeared in England devoted to this end. Ger- 
many, also, in the second half of the eighteenth centur\, 
was almost as much overflooded with Lithothcologies, 
Hydrotheologies, Phytotheologies, Insectotheologies, 
&c., as it at present is with works on Darwinism. In 
France, Fenelon in his ‘Demonstration de lExistence 
de Dieu,’ and Bernardin de Saint I’ierre in his ‘ Etudes’ 
and ‘ Harmonies de la Nature,’ eloquently, although not 
periiaps very solidly or cautiously, reasoned from the 
wonders of nature to the wisdom of God. 

Hume and Kant, by their criticisms of the design 
argument, rendered to it the great service of directing 
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attention to the princif)les on which it proceeds. Theo- 
logians had previously gone on merely accumulating 
illustrative instances and instituting minute investigations 
into the constitutions of the complex objects which they 
selected with this view. Attention was thus distracted 
from what really needed argument. Hume and Kant 
showed men the real point at issue. 

Although Kant rejected the argument, he speaks of it 
in these terms : “This proof deserves to be mentioned at 
all times with respect, it is the oldest, the clearest, and 
the most suited to the ordinary understanding. It ani- 
mates the study of mature, because it owes its existence 
to thought, and ever receives from it fresh force. It 
brings out reality and purpose where our observation 
would not of itself have discovered them, and extends 
our knowledge of nature I)y exhibiting indications of a 
s])ecial unity wliose princii)le is beyond nature. This 
knowledge, moreover, directs us to its cause — namely, 
the inducing idea, and increases our faith in a supreme 
originator to an almost irresistil)le conviction.” 

I must refer to the Notes from XIII. to XX, inclusive, 
for the titles of recent works on tlie design argument. 

“The assertion aj)})ears to be (juite unfounded that, as 
science advances from j)oint to point, final causes recede 
before it, and disappear one after the other. The prin- 
ciple of design changes its mode of a])j)lication, indeed, 
but it loses none of its force. We no longer consider 
particular facts as produced by si)ecial interpositions ; 
but we consider design as exhibited in the establishment 
and adjustment of the laws by which particular facts are 
produced. We do not look upon each particular cloud 
as brought near to us that it may drop fatness on our 
fields ; but the general adaptation of the laws of heat and 
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air and moisture to the promotion of vegetation does 
not become doubtful. We do not consider the sun as 
less intended to warm and vivify the tribes of plants and 
animals because we find that, instead of revolving round 
the earth as an attendant, the earth, along with other 
planets, revolves round him. We are rather, by the dis- 
covery of the general laws of nature, led into a scene of 
wider design, of deeper contrivance, of more comprehen- 
sive adjustments. Final causes, if they appear driven 
farther from us by such extension of our views, embrace 
us only with a vaster and more majestic circuit. Instead 
of a few threads connecting some detached objects, they 
become a stupendous network, which is wound round 
and round the universal frame of things.” — Whewell, 
‘ History of Scientific Ideas,’ vol. ii. pp. 253, 254. 


Note XXII., page 182. 

Creation and Evolution. 

Creation is the only theory of the origin of the uni- 
verse. Evolution assumes either the creation or the 
self- existence of the universe. The evolutionist must 
choose between creation and non-creation. They are 
opposites. There is no intermediate term. The attempt 
to introduce one — the Unknowable — can lead to no 
result; for unless the Unknowable is capable of creating, 
it can account for the origin of nothing. All attempts 
to explain even the formation of the universe, either by 
the evolution of the Unknowable or by evolution out of 
the Unknowable, must be of a thoroughly delusive char- 
acter. The evolution of what is known can alone have 
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significance either to the ordinary or scientific mind. 
Nothing can be conceived of as subject to evolution 
which is not of a finite and composite nature. Nothing 
can be evolved out of a finite and composite existence 
which was not previously involved in it. And what 
gives to anything its limits and constitution must be 
more perfect than itself. To irpioTov ov (nrepfia ccrrh', 

(xAAa TO TiXuav. 

“As many philosophers as adopt the supposition — 
such as the Pythagoreans and Spensippus — that what 
is best and most fair is not to be found in the prin- 
ciple of things, from Uie fact that though tlie first prin- 
ciples both of plants and animals are causes, yet what 
is fair and perfect resides in created things as results 
from these, — persons, 1 .say, who entertain these senti- 
ments, do not form their opinions correctly. P"or seed 
arises from other natures that are antecedent and per- 
fect, and seed is not the first thing, whereas that which 
is perfect is.” — Aristotle, ‘ Metaphysics,’ xi. 7. 

“ It is manifest by the light of nature that there must 
at least be as much reality in the efficient and entire 
cause as in its effect ; for whence can the effect draw its 
reality if not from its cause ? And how could the cause 
communicate to it this reality unless it possessed it in 
itself? And hence it follows, not only that what is can- 
not be produced by what is not, but likewise that the 
more perfect — in other words, that which contains in 
itself more reality — cannot be the efi'ect of the less per- 
fect.” — Descartes, ‘ Meditations,’ iii. 

“ In not a few of the progressionists the weak illifsion 
is unmistakable, that, with time enough, you may get 
everything out of next-to-nothing. Grant us, they seem 
to say, any tiniest granule of power, so close upon zero 
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that it is not worth begrudging — allow it some trifling 
tendency to infinitesimal increment — and we will show 
you how this little slock became the kosnios, without 
ever taking a step worth thinking of, much less consti- 
tuting a case for design. The argument is a mere appeal 
to an incompetcncy in the human imagination, in virtue 
of which, magnitudes evading conception are treated as 
out of existence; and an aggregate of inappreciable in- 
crements is simultaneously equated, — in its cause to 
in its effect to the whole of things. You mani- 
festly want the same causality, whether concentrated on 
a moment or distributed through incalculable ages ; only, 
in drawing upon it, a logical theft is more easily com 
mitted piecemeal than wliolesale. Surely it is a mean 
device for a philosopher thus to crib camsation by hair’s- 
breadths, to put it out at compound interest through all 
time, and then disown the debt.” — Martineau. ‘ Essaw-. 
Philosophical and Theological,’ i)p. 141, 142. 

“Think of it ! An endless evolution, an eternal work- 
ing, an infinite causation, and yet an effect so finite. 
Nature has been working u])ward from eternity, and has 
just jiassed the long-armed ape who begat jirognathus. 
as ])rognalhus begat the trogha.lyte homo. What be- 
comes of our doctrine of progress? As sure as mathe 
matics, it should have been all evolved, all that we now 
have, over and over again — all out, or far more out than 
has come out, incalculable ages ago. An eternal ante 
})a.st of jirogrcssive working. To what a height shouhl 
it have arisen ! It should have transcended all our i(leal.^. 
The most exalted finite being should have been reached, 
the most exalted that our minds can conceive, instead 
of this creature man, so poor, so low ; for you will bear 
in mind that 1 am speaking of him as measured by no 
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higher scale of value than that afforded by this physical 
hypothesis — man evolved from nebular gas — man just 
coming out of darkness, and so soon to return to darkness 
again — e tenebris in icnebras. This all comes from that 
hideous verrepov Trporepov, that inversion of all necessary 
thinking. Nature first, it says — matter hrst, an impalp- 
able nebulous nihilism first, the lowest and most imjjer- 
fect first ; life, thought, reason, idea, their junior products, 
and God, therefore, the last product, if there be a God 
at all, or anything to which sucli a name can possibly be 
given. And we are asked to adopt this, and call it 
grand, whilst rejecting as narrow and soul-contracting 
the revelation which makes God first, reason first, idea 
first, the perfect first,- — as has been said before — the im 
perfect and the finite ever a de])arture from it, whether 
in the scale of order or of time, whether as exhibited 
in processes of lapse and deterioration or the contrarv' 
seeming of recovery and restoration in cyclical rounds. 
The two schemes have two entirely different modes of 
speech. Says the mere jihysical hypothesis ; In the 
beginning was the nebula, and all things were in the 
nebula, and all things were self-evolved from the nebula 
— eveJi life, thought, consciousness, idea, reason itself, 
having no other source. The other sj^eaks to us in 
language like this : ’Er apXW Adyos, “In the begin- 
ning was the Word,” the Adyo?, the Reason, “ and the 
Word Avas with God, and the Word was God. All things 
came into being by Him. In Him tvas life,” and 
“from this life” — not from motions, or molecules, or 
correlated forces, or the vibration of fibres, or th«» ar- 
rangements of nebular atoms, but from this life of the 
1 .ogos, the eternal Reason — “ came the light of men ” — 
the mind, reason, conscience of humanity — even “ the 
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light that lighteth ” every rational being “ coining into 
the cosmos.” — Prof. Lewis, ‘The Kingdom of God’ 
(Dickinson’s Theological Quarterly, No. 6). 


Note XXIII., page 195. 

Theological Inferences from the Doctrine 
OF Spontaneous Generation. 

An eloquent preacher e.xclaims, “ Great ought to be 
our compas:>ioii for the weak brother whose faith in God 
would be shaken because a chemist should succeed next 
year in producing vital cells out of a hermetically-sealed 
vessel containing only the elements of protoplasm.” — 
Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., ‘Cambridge Sermons,’ p. 33. 
It must be admitted, however, that many who certainly 
cannot be fairly described as “ weak brethren,” entertain 
very strongly that fear of the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation which Dr Abbott deprecates. I quote, from 
the ‘Presbyterian Quarterly’ of January 1874, the words 
of President Barnard of Columbia College, New York, 
expressing an entirely opposite sentiment. I do so with- 
out criticism or comment, as I shall have to consider 
the relation of materialistic theories of the origin of life 
to theism in next volume. 

“To the philosopher, the demonstration of the theory 
of spontaneous generation, should it ever be demonstrated 
beyond all possibility of doubt or cavil, cannot but be a 
matter of the deepest interest. But to the man who finds 
hinVself compelled to receive it, this interest, it seems to 
me, must be no less painful than it is deep. Nor is this the 
only theory which the investigators of our time are urging 
upon our attention, of which I feel compelled to make 
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the same remark. There are, at least, two besides which 
impress me with a similar feeling ; and the three together 
constitute a group which, though to a certain extent in- 
dependent of each other, are likely in the end to stand 
or fall together. I’hese are, the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation, the doctrine of organic evolution, and the 
doctrine of the correlation of mental and physical forces. 
If these doctrines are true, the existence of an intelligence 
separate from organised matter is impossible, and the 
death of the human body is the death of the human 
soul. If these doctrines are true, the world becomes an 
enigma, no less to thf theist than it has always been to 
the atheist. We are told, indeed, that the acceptance 
of these views need not shake our faith in the existence 
of an almighty Creator. It is beautifully explained to 
us how they ought to give us more elevated and more 
worthy conceptions of the modes by which He works His 
will in the visible creation. We learn that our complex 
organisms are none the less the work of His hands 
because they have been evolved by an infinite series of 
changes from microscopic gemmules, and that these 
gemmules themselves have taken on their forms under 
the influence of the physical forces of light and heat and 
attraction acting on brute mineral matter. Rather, it 
should seem, we are a good deal more so. This kind of 
teaching is heard in our day even from the theologians. 
Those sentinels on the watch-towers of the faith, whose 
wont it has been for so many centuries to stand sturdily 
up in opposition to the science which was not, in any 
proper sense, at war with them, now, by a suddeif and 
almost miraculous conversion, accept with cheerful 
countenances, and become in their turn the expounders 
and champions of the science which is. But while they 
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find the mystery of the original creation thus satisfactorily 
cleared up in their minds, they seem to have taken very 
little thought as to what is going to come of the rest of 
their theology. It is, indeed, a grand conception whicli 
regards the Deity as conducting the work of His creation 
by means of those all-pervading influences which we call 
the forces of nature ; but it leaves us profoundly at a loss 
to explain the wisdom or the benevolence which brings 
every day into life such myriads of sentient and intelli- 
gent beings only that they may j)erish on the morrow of 
their birth. But this is not all. If these doctrines are 
true, all talk of creation or methods of creation becomes 
absurdity ; for just as certainly as they are true, God 
Himself is impossible. If intelligence i)resu]>poses a 
material organism, of which it is a mode of action, then 
God must be a material organism or there is no God. 
But it is the law of all living organisms that they grow, 
mature, and perish ; and since God cannot perish, He 
cannot be an organism.” 


Note XXIV., i)age 208. 

Darwin and Pai.kv. 

To the two treatises of Mr Darwin mentioned in the 
lecture, there must now be added another capially rich in 
fact suggesting theological inferences — ‘The Different 
Forms of Flowers on Plants of the same Species.’ 

A multitude of books have been written on Darwinism 
and Teleology. Most of those published between 1859 
and 1875 will be found named in the list of works on 
Darwinism ajipended to Seidlitz’s ‘ Darwin’sche Theorie.’ 
There are two good popular accounts of the controversy: 
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‘ What is Darwinism?’ by Dr Charles Hodge of Prince- 
town, and ‘Die Darwin’sehen Theorien’ of Rudolf Schmid. 

As to Paley, it gives one pleasure to quote the follow- 
ing passage from Sir William Thomson’s address to the 
British Association in 1871; because the foolish writing 
which is so frequently met with in books and journals 
about “ the mechanical God of Paley,”* about Paley 
representing Deity as “outside of the universe,” or as 
“ a God w’ho makes the world after the manner that a 
watchman manufactures a watch, ^ &C., can only be ex- 
plained by utter ignorance of Paley’s views : “ I feel 
profoundly convinced^ that the argument of design has 
been greatly too much lost sight of in recent zoological 
speculations. Reaction against the frivolities of teleo- 
logy, such as are to be found, not rarely, in the notes of 
the learned commentators on Paley’s ‘Natural Theology,' 
has, 1 believe, had a temporary effect of turning attention 
from the solid irrefragable argument so well put forward 
in that excellent old book. But overpowering proof of 
intelligence and benevolent'dcsign lies all around us; and 
if ever perplexities, whether metaphysical or scientific, 
turn us away from them for a time, they come back upon 
us with irresistible force, showing to us through nature 
the influence of a free will, and teaching us that all living 
beings depend upon one ever-acting Creator and Ruler.” 


Note XXV., page 214. 

Kant’s Moral Argument. 

The unsatisfactoriness of the position that conscience 
can supply the place of reason, and can do without its 
help, in the search after God, is clearly seen in the case 
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of the thinker who undertook with most deliberation to 
maintain that position. When Kant said, — Although all 
other arguments for the existence of God are delusive, 
still conscience gives us a feeling of responsibility and 
a sense of freedom which compel us to believe in One 
through whom virtue and fortune, duty and inclination, 
will be reconciled, and in whom the will will be free to do 
all that it ought, — he saw that he would be met with the 
retort and reproach that the same process by which he 
})retended to have demolished the other arguments was 
just as applicable to this new one ; that the ideas of free- 
dom and responsibility might be as delusive when sup- 
posed to assure us of reality, as those of causation and 
design ; that if the latter were mere forms of human 
thought, the former might be held to be so likewise with 
equal reason, and to be equally incapable of affording a 
warrant to belief in God Himself ; and consequently, 
that the final religious result of his philosojihy was, not 
that there is a God, but that there is an idea of God, 
which, although we cannot get rid of it, is full of contra- 
dictions, and wholly incapable of justification or verifica- 
tion. He saw all this as clearly as man could do, and it 
is marvellous that so many authors should have written 
as if he had not seen it \ but certainly he might as well 
not have seen it, for all that he was able to do in the 
way of repelling the objection. His re[)ly amounted 
merely to reaffirming that we are under the necessity of 
associating the idea of a Sujireme Being with the moral 
law, and then qualifying the statement by the admission 
that^we can know, however, nothing about that Being; 
that as soon as we try to know anything about Him we 
make a speculative, not a practical, use of reason, and 
fall back into the realm of sophistry and illusion from 
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which the Critical Philosophy was designed to deliver us. 
In other words, what he tells us is, that the argument is 
good, but only on the conditions that it is not to be sub- 
jected to rational scrutiny, and that no attempt is to be 
made to determine what its conclusion signifies. It seems 
to me that, on these conditions, he might have found 
any argument good. Such conditions are inconsistent 
with the whole spirit and very existence of a critical 
philosophy. And it is not really God that Kant reaches 
by his argument: it is a mere ‘moral ideal — a dead, 
empty, abstract assumption, which is regarded as practi- 
cally useful, although rationally baseless — a necessaiy 
])resupposition of moral action, but one which tells us 
nothing about the nature of its object, Fichte was only 
consistent when he refused to speak of that object as a 
Will or Person, and affirmed that God exists only as the 
Moral Order of the universe, and that we can neither 
know nor conceive of any other God. He was also only 
following out the principles of his master when he repre- 
sented that order as the creation of the individual mind, 
the form of the individual conscience, a mode of mental 
action. 

Kant has expounded his argument, and discussed its 
bearings fully and minutely, in his ‘ Kritik der Urtheils- 
kraft,’ sec. 86-90, and ‘ Kritik der Praktischen Vernunft, 
Zweites Buch, Zweites Hauptstiick,’ v.-viii. M. Renou- 
vier, in an article entitled “De la Contradiction reprochee 
a la doctrine de Kant” (La Critique Philosophique, 
3'eme Annee, No. 29), has exposed some errors on the 
subject which are common in France, and equally Com- 
mon in England. 
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Note XXVI., page 217. 

I)k Schexkel’s View of Conscienxe as the 
Organ of Religion. 

Dr Schenkel has fully set forth his reasons for holding 
tliat conscience is the religious organ of the soul, in the 
ninth chapter of the first volume of his ‘ ChristlicMe Dog- 
matik.’ He endeavours to meet the objection urged in 
the text by representing what is truly the primary and 
distinctive function of conscience as a secondary and 
derivative function. Its primary activity is, according 
to him, religious ; it unites with (lod — it is conscious 
communion with Him. Its ethical activity is only elicited 
when this communion is disturbed and broken ; its source 
is the religious want occasioned by the rupture of com- 
munion. That is felt to be a something abnormal and un- 
satisfactory, and awakens a desire after the restoration of 
the lost communion with God. The conscience is cog- 
nisant of a moral law only when, its communion with God 
being disturbed, it seeks its re-establishment. Dr Schen- 
kel thus, as he thinks, accounts for conscience having an 
ethical function as well as a religious function, but clear- 
ly the result at which he arrives is in direct contradiction 
to the position from which he starts. The affirmation of 
conscience as religious is represented as being that man 
is in direct communion with God; and the affirmation 
of conscience as ethical is represented as being that man 
is not in direct communion with God, but desires to be 
so. ’These are, however, contrary declarations; and to 
describe conscience in the way Schenkel does, as “ a syn- 
thesis of the ethical and religious factor,” is to re[)resent 
it as a synthesis of self-contradictory elements — a com- 
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})0und of yes and no. We cannot be conscious both of 
communion with God and of non-communion with Him. 
And, on Dr Sclienkel’s own showing, the evidence for 
immediate communion with Him is but small. The 
consciousness of moral law he affirms to be conscious- 
ness of the want or need of communion with God, not 
the consciousness of enjoying it. But is conscience ever 
independent of the consciousness of moral law ? If not, 
it can never, according to the hypothesis, be a conscious- 
ness of God. If it be indepemlent thereof, the fact 
would require to be better proved than by the misinter- 
pretation of a few texj;s of Scripture. Solidly i)roved it 
never, I believe, can be. A conscience not conscious of 
a moral law is simply no conscience at all. 


Note XXVIL, page 221. 

Chalmers and Kksone on the Argument 
FROM Conscience. 

The moral argument was, as was to be expected, a 
very favourite one with Dr Chalmers, and his way of 
stating it was as remarkable for its simplicity and direct- 
ness as for its eloquence. “ Had God,” he asks, “been 
an unrighteous Being Himself, would He have given to 
the obviously superior faculty in man so distinct and 
authoritative a voice on the side of righteousness? 
Would He have so constructed the creatures of our 
species as to have planted in every breast a reclaiming 
witness against Himself? Would He have thus in- 
scribed on the tablet of every heart the sentence of His 
own condemnation ; and is this not just as likely, as that 

3 C 
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He should have inscribed it in written characters on 
the forehead of each individual? Would He so have 
fashioned the workmanship of His own hands ; or, if a 
God of cruelty, injustice, and falsehood, would He have 
placed in the station of master and judge that faculty 
which, felt to be the highest in our nature, would prompt 
a generous and high-minded revolt of all our sentiments 
against the Being who formed us? I'rom a God pos- 
sessed of such characteristics, we should surely have 
expected a differently-moulded humanity; or, in other 
words, from the actual constitution of man, from the 
testimonies on the side of all righteousness, given by the 
vicegerent within the heart, do we infer the righteous- 
ness of the Sovereign who placed it there.” — ‘Natural 
Theology,’ vol. i. pp. 323, 324. This argument of Dr 
Chalmers, like all other arguments from conscience, 
implies the soundness of the reasoning by which God 
has been attempted to be sliown to be the intelligent 
cause or author of the universe ; and, on that perfectly 
legitimate presupposition, it ’ seems to me as irresistible 
as it is simple. An intelligent but unrighteous God would 
never have made a creature better than himself and 
endowed with admiration of .vhat is most opi>osite to 
himself, the reverse and counterpart of his own character. 

The argument as stated by the late Mr Thomas 
Krskine of Linlathen, is no less simple and direct : 
“When I attentively consider what is going on in my 
conscience, the chief thing forced on my notice is, 
that I find myself face to face with a purpose — not my 
owli, for I am often conscious of resisting it — but which 
dominates me and makes itself felt as ever present, as 
the very root and reason of my being. . . . This 

consciousness of a purpose concerning me that I should 
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be a good man — right, true, and unselfish — is the first 
firm footing I have in the region of religious thought ; 
for I cannot dissociate the idea of a purpose from that 
of a Purposer, and I cannot but identify this Purposer 
with the Author of my being and the Being of all beings ; 
and further, I cannot but regard His purpose towards 
me as the unmistakable indication of His own char- 
acter.” — ‘ The Spiritual Order, and other Pa})ers,’ pp. 
47, 48. 


Note XXVHL, i)age 225. 

.^SSOCIATIONIST THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF 
CON.SCIENCE. 

I have indicated to some extent my reasons for re- 
garding this theory as unsatisfactory in an article entitled 
“ Associationism and the Origin of Moral Ideas,” in 
‘Mind,’ No. III. (July 1^76). In the treatise of M. 
(larrau, ‘ La Morale lltilitaire,’ and in that of M. Guyau, 
‘ La Morale Anglaise,’ the various forms of the theory 
are examined with fairness and penetration. 


Note XXIX., page 229. 

Chalmers and Bain on the Pleasure of 
Malevolence. 

Dr Chalmers devotes a chapter of his ‘ Natural Theo- 
logy ’ to the illustration of “ the inherent pleasure of the 
virtuous, and misery of the vicious affections.” I do not 
think the psychological doctrine of that chapter unexcep- 
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tionable ; but, at the same time, I cannot understand on 
what ground Prof. Bain imagines that it “implies doubts 
as to the genuineness of the pleasures of malevolence,” and 
virtually denies that “ the feeling of gratified vengeance is 
a real and indisputable pleasure.” — See ‘ Emotions and the 
Will,’ pp. 187-189. The very passage which Prof Bain 
quotes is quite inconsistent with this view. Jt is as 
follows : “ The most ordinary observer of his own feel- 
ings, however incapable of analysis, must be sensible, 
even at the moment of wreaking the full indulgence of 
his resentment on the man who has provoked or injured 
him, that all is not perfect within,; but that in this, and 
indeed in every other malignant feeling, there is a sore 
burden of dis(iuietude, an unhappiness tumultuating in 
the heart, and visibly pictured in the countenance. The 
ferocious tyrant who has only to issue forth his mandate, 
and strike dead at })leasure the victim of his wrath, witli 
any circumstance too of barbaric caprice and cruelt}- 
which his fancy, in the very waywardness of passion un- 
restrained and power unbounded, might suggest to him — 
he may be said through life to have experienced a thou- 
sand gratifications, in the solaced rage and revenge which, 
though ever breaking forth on some new subject, he can 
appease again every day of his life by some new execu- 
tion. But we mistake it if we think otherwise than that, 
in spite of these distinct and very numerous, nay, daily 
gratifications, if he so choose, it is not a life of fierce in- 
ternal agony notwithstanding.” 

The sentence which precedes these words leaves no 
doubt that Prof Bain’s interpretation of them is incor- 
rect. “True, it is insei)arable from the very nature of a 
desire, that there must be some enjoyment or other at 
the time of its gratification ; but, in the case of these 
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evil affections, it is not unmixed enjoyment.” The fol- 
lowing passage is, however, still more explicit : “ There 
is a certain species of enjoyment common to all our 
affections. It were a contradiction in terms to affirm 
otherwise ; for it were tantamount to saying, that an 
affection may be gratified without the actual experience 
of a gratification. There must be some sensation or 
other of happiness at the time when a man attains that 
which he is seeking for ; and if it be not a positive sen- 
sation of pleasure, it will at lea^ be the sensation of a 
relief from pain, as when one meets with the opportunity 
of wreaking upon its object that indignation which had 
long kept his heart in a tumult of disquietude. We 
therefore would mistake the matter if we thought that a 
state even of thorough and unqualified wickedness was 
exclusive of all enjoyment, for even the vicious affec- 
tions must sliare in that enjo)'ment which inseparably 
attaches to every affection at the moment of its indul- 
gence. And thus it is that even in the veriest Pande- 
monium might there be' lurid gleams of ecstasy and 
shouts of fiendish exultation — the merriment of desper- 
adoes in crime, who send forth the outcries of their 
spiteful and savage delight when some deep-laid villany 
has triumphed, or when, in some dire perpetration of 
revenge, they have given full satisfaction and discharge 
to the malignity of their accursed nature. The assertion, 
therefore, may be taken too generally, when it is stated 
that there is no enjoyment whatever in the veriest hell 
of assembled outcasts ; for even there, might there be 
many separate and specific gratifications. And wot must 
abstract the pleasure essentially involved in every affec- 
tion at the instant of its indulgence, and which cannot 
possibly be disjoined from it, ere we see clearly and dis- 
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tinctively wherein it is that, in respect of enjoyment, the 
virtuous and vicious affections differ from each other. 
For it is true that there is a common resemblance be- 
tween them ; and that, by the universal law and nature 
of affection, there must be some sort of agreeable sensa- 
tion in the act of their obtaining that which they are 
seeking after. Yet it is no less true that, did the former 
affections bear supreme rule in the heart, they would 
brighten and tranquillise the whole of human existence ; 
whereas, had the latter the entire and practical ascend- 
ancy, they would distemper the whole man, and make 
him as completely wretched as ^ he was com[)letely 
worthless.” Dr Chalmers, then, did not call in ques- 
tion the pleasures of malevolence. 


Note XXX., page 232. 

History of the .Moral Proof. 

Conscience has from the earliest times and among the 
rudest peoples exercised great influence in the formation 
of religious belief. Moral reasons weighed with men in 
their origination and elaboration of religion long before 
they expressed them in abstract propositions and logical 
forms. The historical proof of this truth is so ample 
that it would require a volume to do it justice ; all liter- 
atures might be made to yield contributions to it. 

The simplest form of the moral argument, and the 
one 'which has been most generally employed, is that 
of an inference from the moral law to a moral lawgiver. 
Closely associated with it are those forms which rest on 
the emotions involved in or accompanying virtue and 
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guilt. These are the directest modes of exhibiting what 
Chalmers calls “the theology of conscience, which is not 
only of wider diffusion but of far more practical influence 
than the theology of academic demonstration.” 

Raymond of Sebonde, in a work which I have pre- 
viously had occasion to mention, was perhaps the hist 
to present it in a more artificial form. He argues thus : 
Man is a responsible being who can neither reward nor 
punish himself, and who must consequently be under a 
superior being who will reward *and punish him, unless 
his life is to be regarded as vain and purposeless — unless 
even the whole of e^xternal nature, which is subject to 
man and exists for his sake, is to be pronounced aimless 
and useless. External nature, however, is seen to be 
throughout orderly and harmonious ; how can we sup- 
pose the moral world to be disorderly and chaotic ? As 
the eye corresponds to things visible, the ear to things 
audible, the reason to things intelligible, so conscience 
must correspond to a judgment which implies some one 
to pronounce it, and to a retribution which implies some 
one to inflict it. But this some one must be absolutely 
just; he must be omniscient, as possessing a perfect 
knowledge of all human actions, and a thorough insight 
into their moral character ; omnipotent, to execute his 
judgments ; and, in a word, must be the most perfect of 
all beings — i.e., God. 

Kant’s argument is thus summarised by the Arch- 
bishop of York: “The highest good of man consists of 
two parts, the greatest possible morality and happiness. 
The former is the demand of his spiritual, the latter of 
his animal nature. The former only, his morality, is 
within his own power ; and while, by persevering virtue, 
he makes this his personal character, he is often com- 
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polled to sacrifice his happiness. But since the desire 
of happiness is neither irrational nor unnatural, he justly 
concludes either that there is a Supreme Being who will 
so guide the course of things (the natural world, not of 
itself subject to moral laws) as to render his holiness and 
happiness equal, or that the dictates of his conscience 
are unjust and irrational. Ihit the latter supposition is 
morally impossible ; and he is compelled, therefore, to 
receive the former as true.” 

Akin to this argumenc are those which are based on 
man’s desire of good. Proclus, in his ‘ Theology of 
Plato,’ argues to the following effect ; All beings desire 
the good ; but this good cannot be identical with the 
beings which desire it, for then these beings would be 
themselves the good, and would not desire what they 
already possessed. The good is antecedent, therefore, 
to all the beings who desire it. Since the time of Proclus 
to the present many have argued that there must be a 
God because the heart demands one to satisfy its desire 
of love, or holiness, or hai)pfness ; few, j)erhaps, have 
done so with more ingenuity of logic or fervour of belief 
than John Norris in “Contemplation and Love, or the 
Methodical Ascent of the Soul to God by Stej^s of Medi- 
tation,” and in “.An Idea of Happiness” (‘Collection of 
Miscellanies ’). 

The late Princiijal Pirie of Aberdeen has laid great 
stress on an argument which may assign to this 
class. “No argument,” he says, “can be valid which 
founds on innate ideas, or which embraces con.sidera- 
tions*. so entirely beyond the range of human appre- 
hension that we cannot positively be assured whether 
they be true or false. Yet we have no hesitation in 
saying that there is an argument a priori for the exist- 
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ence and attributes of a God, which is involved in the 
very nature of our feelings, and which therefore tells 
upon the faith of the whole human race, even when tliey 
are altogether ignorant of it logically, as existing in the 
form of a proposition. It makes no appeal, however, to 
profound metaphysical speculations, and is consequently 
])lain and intelligible to any one capable of exercising 
reason at all. It rests on the principle which both our 
feelings and our experience demonstrate to be true, that 
every primary and essential desire of the human mind 
has a co-relative — or, in other words, a something to 
gratify it — existing in^the nature of things. The mode 
in which the development of this principle constitutes 
an argument a priori for the existence and attributes of 
a God we now proceed to explain. Every human being 
feels from the moment in which he comes into existence, 
and through his whole subsequent history, that he is in 
himself a weak, helpless creature. As we have said, this 
feeling begins from the very beginning of our conscious 
existence. The appeals of the infant for aid are made 
continually. ... As we advance to childhood, 
youth, and manhood, our sense of power gradually in- 
creases. We are conscious that under certain circum- 
stances we can do something for ourselves. Yet this 
capability, we are also conscious in its very exercise, 
does not depend on us for its continuance. We cannot 
l)reserve to ourselves fortune, health, or even life, for 
a single moment. Yet all these things we desire, and de- 
sire with the utmost earnestness, and desire as a primary 
tendency of our minds. We may not indeed always 
clothe such desire in words — we may not put it into the 
form of a proposition ; but that it exists in every mind as 
a feeling, and practically operates upon every individual, 
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is as certain as our existence itself, and is indeed mani- 
fest every moment in the efforts which we make to pre- 
serve these and all other forms of what we believe to 
involve happiness. In this desire, consequently, we 
have the voice of nature speaking, and commanding us 
to use such efforts. Of ourselves we know that they 
would be insufficient. The results depend upon causes 
over which we have no control. Our own efforts, we are 
conscious, are only means which nature has appointed 
us to employ, but their success depends on circumstances 
altogether beyond our power. It is, as has been said, the 
voice of nature telling us that each of our desires has a 
co-relative, through which it may be fully gratified by the 
use of the proper means. This co-relative, in the case of 
intense and permanent happiness, can only be found in 
the existence of a God, omnipotent, omniscient, true, just, 
benevolent, and eternal, in whom we repose entire confi- 
dence. No other assumption could by possibility satisfy 
our desire for the highest and permanent happiness now 
and for ever. For to realise ^thoroughly the argument, it 
is to be observed that our desire is for the highest and 
permanent happiness. It is not imjierfect or temporary 
happiness merely which we desire, though we may be 
compelled to be content with tnis, if we cannot procure 
more. It is the highest happiness possible for our na- 
tures, and that without end. Now, if such happiness is 
to be attained at all, it can only be obtained through a 
God possessed of the attributes which we have enumer- 
ated.” — ‘Natural Theology,' pp. 71-74. 

I rof. Wace, in the second course of his Boyle Lectures 
— ‘Christianity and Morality’ (1876) — has exhibited, with 
considerable detail, and in an ingenious and eloquent 
manner, the testimony which conscience bears to a per- 
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sonal God, a moral Creator, and a moral Governor. A 
glimpse of his general idea may be obtained from the 
following words : “ In our endeavour to trace in the 
conscience, and in the personal experience of indivi- 
duals, the roots of our faith in a God of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness, we have now advanced two con- 
siderable steps beyond our first and simplest sense of 
right and wrong. We have seen that this sense, when 
allowed to speak with its full imperative and personal 
force, arouses in us, as it aroused in the Psalmist, a sense 
of our being in contact with a personal and righteous 
Will. This conviction necessarily involves, as it in- 
volved in the writer of the 139th Psalm, tine further 
belief that an authority which has this claim upon 
our obedience in every particular of our conduct, in 
all our thoughts and acts, must at the same time be the 
.author and source of our whole constitution ; that the 
righteous eyes which now penetrate, whether through 
darkness or through light, to the very depths of our 
souls, must also have seen our ' substance, yet being im- 
perfect,’ and that in their book must all our members 
have been written. If it be the imperative and para- 
mount law of our nature to obey our conscience, and to 
make moral perfection, or spiritual excellence, our ulti- 
mate aim, we cannot but conclude that our whole na- 
ture, and the whole order of things in which we are 
j)laced, is in the hand^’ of a moral power; and that, as 
we are fearfully and wonderfully made for righteous and 
reasonable ends, it must be by a righteous and reason- 
able Will that we are made. The conscience of tnan 
must never be omitted from our view of the design of 
man ; and it is only when we contemplate the adjust- 
ment of his whole nature to the purposes of the loftiest 
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moral development, that the argument from design ac- 
quires its full strength. . . . The apprehension of a 

Power which establishes righteousness as the law of life, 
involves also the conviction that it is able to enforce 
that law, and to render it finally and everywhere supreme. 
The conviction, indeed, is one of faith and not of de- 
monstration ; and the Scriptures, no less than life, are 
full of instances in which this faith is tried by the bitter- 
est experience. Even prophets, as I have before ob- 
served, are at times driven to the cry tliat ‘tlie law is 
slacked, and that judgment doth never go forth.’ But 
the deepest instincts and necessities of conscience for- 
bid the 'toleration of an)"^ such instinct of despair. If 
right were not essentially and ultimately might, I do 
not say — God forbid — that it would not still claim the 
suj)reme allegiance of the soul ; but life would be a bitter 
mockery and an inexplicable cruelty. Not merely to be 
under an imperative law to pursue that which cannot be 
realised, but to be bound to such a fruitless jnirsuit by 
every noble and lovely influence — to be condemned in 
moral and spiritual realities to the torments of a 'I'anta- 
lus — this is a conception of human life against which the 
whole soul rebels. Accordingly, a God of all righte- 
ousness must of necessity be regarded as a God of all 
I)Ower. . . . That ‘categorical imperative’ of the 

conscience, on which the German philosopher insisted, 
is imperative in demanding ncSt only a God, but an 
Almighty God.” 

The position to be assigned to Kant in the history of 
the* moral proof has been indicated in Note XXV. 

Hegel ignores the moral argument as one of the stages 
of ]woof which raise the mind to the knowledge of God, 
but he conceives of religion as presupposing morality. 
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inasmuch as it is the realisation of what morality merely 
seeks, — the identification of the human with the Divine 
Will. 

There is a very full and suggestive exposition of the 
Ethical Argument in Dr J. A. Dorner’s ‘ Christliche Glau- 
benslehre,’ Bd. I. 263-310. 


Note XXXI., page 235. 

Defects in the Ph\ 'siCAL World. 

Lucretius (ii. 177 — v. 196) has dwelt on the arrange- 
ments which render one zone of the earth tdrrid and 
others frigid — on the extent of barren heaths and rocks, 
of sands and seas — on the i)revalence of unseasonable 
weather, storm.s, and tempests — and on the abundance 
of noxious herbs and destructive animals, &c. — as evi- 
dences that the earth was faulty and ill made, and could 
not be the work of a Divine Intelligence, ^\dlether it 
was well or ill made api)e&.rs to have been a favourite 
subject of dispute between the Epicureans and Stoics. 
Lactantius (De Ira Dei, c. xiii.) reports, and attempts to 
answer, the objections which the Epicureans and Aca- 
demics were accustomed to urge against the constitution 
of the physical world. In Cudworth’s ‘ Intellectual Sys 
tern,’ vol. iii. pp. 464-8, Bentley’s ‘Folly of Atheism,’ pt. 
i., Serin. 8 ; Derham’s Astro-Theology,’ book vii., c. 2, 
&c., such objections are discussed. In the remarks 
which I made on the subject in the lecture, I have had 
chiefly in view the opinions of Comte, J. S. Mill, ar«d J. 
J. Murphy (‘Scientific Bases of Faith,’ c. xvi.) 

Mr Mill’s charges against nature are very vigorously 
and graphically expressed. “Next to the greatness of 
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these cosmic forces, the quality which most forcibly 
strikes every one who does not avert his eyes from it, is 
their perfect and absolute recklessness. They go straight 
to their end, without regarding what or whom they crusli 
on the road. Optimists, in their attempts to prove that 
‘whatever is, is right,’ are obliged to maintain, not that 
Nature ever turns one step from her path to avoid tram- 
pling us into destruction, but that it would be very un- 
reasonable in us to expect that she should. Pope’s 
‘ Shall gravitation ceast when you go by ? ’ may be a just 
rebuke to any one who should be so silly as to expect 
common human morality from Nature. But if the ques- 
tion were^ between two men, instead of between a man 
and a natural phenomenon, that triumphant apostrophe 
would be thought a rare piece of impudence. A man 
who should persist in hurling stones or firing cannon 
when another man ‘ goes by,’ and, having killed him, 
should urge a similar plea in exculpation, would very 
deservedly be found guilty of murder. In sober truth, 
nearly all the things which m(?n are hanged or imprisoned 
for doing to one another, are Nature’s everyday perform- 
ances. Killing, the most criminal act recognised by 
human laws, Nature does once to every being that lives, 
and in a large proportion of cases after protracted tor- 
tures, such as only the greatest monsters whom we read 
of ever purposely inflicted on their living fellow-creatures. 
If, by an arbitrary reservation, w» refuse to account any- 
thing murder but what abridges to a certain term sup- 
posed to be allotted to human life. Nature also does this 
to dl but a small percentage of lives, and docs it in 
all the modes, violent or insidious, in which the worst 
human beings take the lives of one another. Nature 
impales men, breaks them as if on the wheel, casts them 
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to be devoured by wild beasts, liurns them to death, 
crushes them with stones like the first Christian martyr, 
starves them with hunger, freezes them with cold, poisons 
them by the quick or slow venom of her exhalations, and 
has hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as 
the ingenious cruelty of a Nabis or a Domitian never 
surpassed. All this Nature does with the most supercili- 
ous disregard both of mercy and of justice, emptying her 
shafts upon the best and noblest indifferently with the 
meanest and worst — u[)on those Who are engaged in the 
highest and worthiest enterprises, and often as the direct 
consequence of the noblest acts, — and it might almost 
be imagined as a punishment for them. She mows down 
those on whose existence hangs the wellbeing of a whole 
j)eople, perha])s the prospects of the human race for 
generations to come, with as little compunction as those 
whose death is a relief to themselves, or a blessing to 
those under their noxious influence. Such are Nature’s 
dealings with life. Even when she does not intend to 
kill, she inflicts the same tortures in aj)parent Avanton- 
ness. In the clumsy provision wliich she has made for 
that perpetual renewal of animal life, rendered necessary 
by the prompt termination she puts to it in every indi- 
vidual case, no human being ever comes into the AA'orld 
but another human being is literally stretched on the 
rack for hours or days, not unfrequently issuing in death. 
Next to taking life (oqual to it, according to a high 
authority) is taking the means by which Ave live; and 
Nature does this, too, on the largest scale and Avith the 
most callous indifference. A single hurricane destroys 
the hopes of a season ; a flight of locusts or an inun- 
dation desolates a district; a trifling chemical change in 
an edible root starves a million of people. The Avaves 
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of the sea, like banditti, seize and appropriate the wealtli 
of the rich and the little all of the poor with the same 
accompaniments of stripping, wounding, and killing, as 
their human antitypes. Everything, in short, which tl»e 
worst men commit either against life or property, is per- 
petrated on a larger scale by natural agents. Nature lias 
noyades more fatal than those of Carrier ; her explo- 
sions of fire-damp are as destructive as human artillery ; 
her plague and cholera far surpass the poison-cups of 
the Borgias. Even thb love of ‘ order,’ which is thought 
to be a following of the ways of Nature, is, in fact, a con- 
tradiction of them. All which people are accustomed to 
deprecatt as ‘ disorder ’ and its consequences, is precisely 
a counterpart of Nature’s ways. Anarchy and the Reign 
of Terror are overmatched in injustice, ruin, and death, by 
a hurricane and a pestilence.” — Three Essays, pp. 28-31. 

The opinion that the world would be either physically 
or morally improved were gravitation to cease when men 
went by, were fire not always to burn and were water 
occasionally to refuse to drown, were laws few and mir- 
acles numerous, may safely be left to refute itself. 
Therefore, let me simply set over against Mr Mill’s cen- 
sure of Nature Wordsworth’s praise : — 

Nature never did betray 
'riie heart that loved her; His her privile;:^^c, 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she ca/i so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impre.ss 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty tlioughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rasli judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we l)ehold 
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Is full of l)lcssings. Therefore, let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee : and, in after years, 

When tliese wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

'Fhy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh then, 

If solitude, or fear, or j>ain, or grief, 

Should be thy ])ortion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remtmber me 
And these my exhortations!’’ 


Note XXXI 1 ., page 241. 

No BEST POSSlliLK CkEATEI) Svs'J'EM. 

Dante has given inagniljcent expression to the truth 
that no created s}'slein can be absolutely pertect : — 

Coh^ che volse il sesto 
Alio streino del mondo, e dentro ad e^so 
Distinse tanto occulto e manifesto, 

Non poteo suo valor si fare inipres.^o 
In tutto ruiiiverso, e'lie il suo verbo 
Non rimanes^e in infinite eccesso. 

K cid fa e'erto, die il jirimo Super! )0, 

(die fu la somina d' ogni crealura. 

Per non aspettar hnne, eadde aeeilio : 

E (piinci aj)})ar ^h' ogni minor natura 
E coito recettac\)lo a quel bene 
Clic non ha fine, e se in se inisura. 

Duiupie nostra veduia, che conviene 
F'.ssere alcun de’ raggi della meiiie 
Di che tutte le cose son lipiene, 

Non pud di sua natura csser possente 
Tanto, che suo princijiio non discerna 
Molto di la, da (piel ch’ egli e, ])ar\(.nte. 

d 1) 
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Peri nella giustizia sempiterna 

La vista che riceve il vostro mondo, 

Com’ occhio per lo mare, entro s’ interna; 

Che, benclie dalla proda veggia il fondo, 

In pelago nol vede ; e nondimcno 
Lgli e; ma cela lui I’esser profondo.” 

— Del Paradiso^ cant. xix. 40-63, 

He his compasses who placed 
At the world’s limit, and within the line 
Drew beauties, dimly or distinctly traced — 

Could not upoK the universe so write 

The impress of his power, but that His Word 
Must still be left in distance infinite: 

And hence ’tis evident that he in heaven 
Created loftiest his fate incurred 
Because he would not wait till light was given. 

And hence are all inferior creatures shown 
Scant vessels of that Goodness unconfined 
Which nought can measure save Itself alone. 
Therefore our intellect — a feeble beam, 

Struck from the light of the Eternal Mind, 

With which all things throughout creation teem, — 
Must by its nature be incapable, 

Save in a low and inbst remote degree, 

Of viewing its exalted ]')rinciple. 

Wherefore the heavenly Justice can no more 
By mortal ken be fathomed than the sea : 

For though the eye of one upon the shoi e 
May pierce its shallows, wave's unfathomed bound 
His further sight, yet under them is laid 
A bottom, viewless through the deep profound.” 

— Wright, 


Noie XXXI J I., page 245. 

Defects in the Organic World. 

The objections to final causes from alleged defects in 
the organic world have been answered with wisdom and 
success by jM. Janet, in his ‘ Causes Finales,’ jip. 313-348. 
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The views of Professor Helmholtz as to the defects of 
the eye will be found stated at length in his popular 
lectures on scientific subjects. The chief defects enu- 
merated are : 1. Chromatic aberration, connected with 2. 
Spherical aberration and defective centring of the cornea 
and lens, together producing the imperfection known as 
astigmatism ; 3. Irregular radiation round the images of 
illuminated points ; 4. Defective transparency ; 5. Float- 
ing corpuscles, and 6. 'I'he “ blind spot ” with other 
gaps in the field of vision. ‘‘ The eye has every possible 
defect that can be found in an optical instrument, and 
even some which are peculiar to itself.” “It is not too 
much to say that if an optician wanted to ^ell me an 
instrument which had all these defects, I should think 
myself cpiite justified in blaming his carelessness in the 
strongest terms, and giving him back his instrument. 
Of course I shall not do this with my eyes, and shall be 
only too glad to keep them as long as I can — defects 
and all. Still, the fact that, however bad they may be, 1 
can get no others, does ndt at all diminish their defects, 
so long as I maintain the narrow but indisputable posi- 
tion of a critic on i)urely Ojitical grounds.” 

Helmholtz himself, however, points out that the 
defects of the eye are “all so counteracted, that the in- 
exactness of the image which results from their presence 
very little e.xceeds, under ordinary conditions of illumi- 
nation, the limits whieh are set to the delicacy of sensa- 
tion by the dimensions of the retinal cones;” that “the 
adaptation of the eye to its function is most complete, 
and is seen in the very limits which are set to its defects.” 
In fact, were the eye more ])erfect as an instrument of 
optical precision, it would be less perfect as an eye. Its 
absolute defects are practical merits. To be a useful eye 
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it must be neither a perfect telescope nor a perfect micro- 
scope, but a something which can readily serve many pur- 
poses, and which can be supplemented by many instru- 
ments. The delicate finish of a razor renders it unfit for 
cutting wood. All man’s senses and organs are inferior 
to those possessed by some of the lower animals, but the 
inferiority is of a kind which is a real and vast advan- 
tage. It is of a kind which allows them to be put to a 
greater variety of uses than could more jjerfect senses 
and organs. It is the kery condition of their capacity to 
be utilised in manifold directions by an inventive and 
progressive reason. Further, no man can see at all 
merely whh a so-called • perfect optical instrument. He 
must have in addition the imperfect instrument, com- 
posed of a soft, watery, animal substance, and designated 
the eye. There is that in the eye which immeasurably 
transcends all mere physics and chemistry, all human 
mechanism and contrivance ; there is life ; there is 
vision. 


Note XXXIV., page 252. 

Epicurean Dilemma. 

The Epicurean dilemma has been often dealt with. I 
shall content myself with quoting Mr Bowen’s remarks 
on the subject : “ Ovinipotence and benevolence are ap- 
parently very simple and very comprehensive terms, 
though few are more vaguely used. The former means 
a pewer to do everything; but this does not include 
the ability to do two contradictory things at the same 
moment, or to accomplish any metaphysical impossi- 
bility. Thus, the Deity cannot cause two and two to 
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make five, nor place two hills near each otlier without 
leaving a valley between them. Tlie imjiossibility in such 
cases (Iocs not argue a defect of power, but an absurdity 
in the statement of the case to whicli the power is to be 
ap])lied. A statement which involves a contradiction in 
terms does not express a limitation of ability, because in 
truth it expresses nothing at all ; the affirmation and the 
denial, uttered in the same breath, cancel each other, 
and no meaning remains. All metaphysical imjjossi- 
bihties can be reduced to the formula, that it is im- 
possible for the same thing to be and not to lie at the 
same moment, as this .would be an absurditv — tliat is, an 
absurd or meaningless statement, d'hus, virtue cannot 
exist without free agenc)', because a free clioice between 
good and evil is involved in the idea of virtue^ so that the 
jiroposition means no more than this — that what con- 
tains freedom cannot be without freedom. We cannot 
choose between good and evil, unless good and evil are 
both placed before us — that is, unless we know’ w’hai 
these w’ords mean; and we cannot express our choice 
in action, unless w’C are able to act — that is, unless we 
have the power of doing either good or evil. In the 
dilemma quoted from Epicurus, a contradiction in terms 
is held to prove a defect of power, or to disprove omni- 
j)otence ; the dilemma, therefore, is a mere logical puzzle, 
like the celebrated one of Achilles and the tortoise. 

“The meaning of /w/cr'c/c/zrc appears sim])le enough ; 
but it is often difficult to tell wdiether a certain act was 
or w’as not prompted by kind intentions. Strictly speak- 
ing, of course, benevolence is a quality of mind— that 
is, of will (bene volo) or intention, not of outwaard con- 
duct. An action is said to be Iienevoicnt only by meta- 
[ihor; it is so called, because w’e infer from it. w’ith great 
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positiveness, that the agent must have had benevolent 
intentions. We tliink that the motives are indicated by 
the act; but we maybe mistaken. He who gives food 
to the hungry poor would be esteemed benevolent ; but 
he may do it with a view to i)oison them. To strike for 
the avowed purpose of causing pain usually argues ill- 
will or a malignant design ; but the blow may come from 
ilie kindest heart in the world, for the express j)ur})ose 
of benefiting him wdio receives it. In the present argu- 
ment, Epicurus assumes that the presence of evil — that is, 
the outward fact — is enough to prove a want of benevo- 
lence, or ^,ven a malignant design’ on the part of him 
who might have prevented it. But if by evil is here 
meant mere pain or suffering, whether proceeding from 
bodily or mental causes, we may lioldly deny the infer- 
ence. If pleasure or mere enjoyment is not the greatest 
good, if sometimes it is even inconsistent with the pos- 
session of a higher blessing, then a denial of it may be 
a proof of goodness instead of malice.” — ‘ Metaphysical 
and Ethical Science,’ pp. 362, 363. 


Note XXXV., page 263. 

God and Duty, 

“ To such readers as have reflected on man’s life ; 

I* . 

who understand that for man’s wellbeing Faith is pro- 
perly the one thing needful ; how with it martyrs, other- 
wise^^ weak, can cheerfully endure the shame and the 
cross — and without, worldlings puke up their sick exis- 
tence by suicide in the midst of luxury; to such it will 
be clear that for a pure moral nature the loss of reli- 
gious belief is the loss of everything. 
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“All wounds, the crush of long-continued destitution, 
the stab of false friendship and of false love, all wounds 
in thy so genial heart, would have healed again had not 
its life-warmth been withdrawn. 

“Well mayest thou exclaim, ‘Is there no God, then; 
but at best an absentee God, sitting idle, ever since the 
first Sabliath, at the outside of Mis universe and seeing 
it go?’ ‘Has the word Duty no meaning? is what we 
call Duty no Divine messenger and guide, but a false 
earthly iihantasm made up of desire and fear?’ ‘Is the 
heroic inspiration we name Virtue but some passion ; 
some bubble of the blood, bubbling in the direction 
others profit by?’ I know not; only this 1 * know, if 
what thou namest Happiness be our true aim, then are 
we all astray. ‘ Behold, thou art fatlierless, outcast, and 
the universe is — the Devil’s.’” — Carlyle. 


Note XXXVI., page 268. 

Histories of the 'Fheistic Proofs. 

There are several histories of the jiroofs for the Divine 
existence. One of the earliest is Ziegler’s ‘ Beitriige ztir 
Geschiehte des Glaubens an das Dasein Gottes ’ (1792). 
The best known, and perhaps the most interesting, is 
Bouchitte*’s ‘ Histoire des Preuves de 1 ’ Existence de 
Dieu ’ (Memoires de P'Academie, Savants Etrangers, i.), 
written from the Krausean point of view. The ‘ Ges- 
chichte der Beweise fiir das Dasein Gottes bis zum 14 
Jahrhimdert’ (1875), by Alfred Tyszka, and the ‘•Ges- 
chichte der Beweise fur das Dasein Gottes von Cartesius 
bis Kant’ (1876), by Albert Krebs, supplement each 
other. There are two very able articles — jiartly histori- 
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cal, but chiefly critical — on these proofs by Professor 
Kostlin in the ‘Theol. Stiidien iind Kritikcn,’ H. 4, 
1875, and H. 1, 1876. The most conscientious, useful, 
and learned history of speculation regarding Deity is, 
so far as is known to me, the fotir-volumed work of 
Signor Bobba, ‘Storia della Filosofia rispetto alia conos 
cenza di Dio.’ 

On the history of the a priori proofs there may be 
consulted the treatise of Fischer, ‘ Der ontologische 
Beweis f. d. Dasein Gbttes, u. s. Gcschichte,’ 1852, and 
an article of Seydel, “ Der gesch. Eintritt ontologischer 
Beweisfuhring,” (Tr, f. Ph. M. i. 1858). In Hase’s 
‘ lafe of Anselm’ (of which there is an Enghsli trans- 
lation) there is a good account of Anselm’s argument. 
There is also a translation of the ‘ Proslogion,’ with 
Gaunilo’s objections and Anselm’s re])ly, in the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Sacra,’ 1851. On the Cartesian proofs there is a 
special work by Huber, ‘Die cartes. Beweise v. Dasein 
Gottes’ (1854). 

Hegel’s ‘Vorlesungen iibef d. Beweise f. d. Dasein 
Gottes’ are of great interest and value in various re- 
spects ; but his view of the historical succession of the 
proofs docs not appear to me to be tenable. 


Note XXXV H., page 269. 

A PRIORI Proof not Proof fro.m a C.ausf.. 

The philosophers and theologians wlio have supposed 
a priori proof to be proof from a cause or antecedent 
existence, have, of course, denied that there can be any 
a priori iwoof of the Divine exi.stence. Aristotle laid 
down as a rule that demonstration must proceed from 
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things prior to and the causes of the things to be de- 
monstrated, and those who assented to this rule neces- 
sarily denied the possibility of demonstrating the exis- 
tence of God. The assertion of Clemens of Alexandria 
that “ God cannot be apprehended by any demonstra- 
tive science” is indubitable, if the view of demonstration 
on which he rests it be correct ; “ for such science is 
from things ])rior and more knowable, whereas nothing 
can precede that which is uncreated,” It is a manifest 
contradiction to imagine that ah eternal being is subse- 
quent to any other being, or a ]>erfcct being dependent 
on any other being. Even mathematical demonstration, 
however, is not from causes; nor is there any reason for 
siqiposing that the order of knowledge is necessarily and 
universally the same as the order of existence. 

It is by confounding demonstration erroneously under- 
stood in the manner indicated with ])roof in general that 
not a few persons have arrived at the conclusion that 
the existence of God cannot be ])roved at all, and have 
deemed preposterous assfwtions like that of Jacobi, “A 
God who can be ])roved is no God, for the ground of 
j)roof is necessarily above the thing proved by it,” both 
j>rolound and pious. 


Note XXXVI II. , page 2S5. 

Some a fkiori Arguments. 

1 have treated of Clarke’s argument in the ‘ Encyc. 
Jlrit.,’ art. “Samuel Clarke.” 

'The demonstration of Dr Fiddes is contained in his 
‘ Theologia Speculativa, or a Body of Divinity,’ 2 vols., 
1718-20. It consists of six propositions; i. Something 
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does now exist ; 2. Something has existed eternally ; 
3. Something has been eternally self-existent ; 4, What 
is self-existent must have all the perfections that exist 
anywhere or in any subject; 5. What is self- existent 
must have all possible perfections, and every perfection, 
in an infinite measure ; 6. What has all possible perfec- 
tions in an infinite measure is God. He proves his 
fourth proposition thus : “ Since nothing can arise out 
of nothing, and since there can be no perfection but 
what has some subject of inherence, every ])erfection 
must have been eternally somewhere or other, or in 
one subject or other, into which it, must be ultimately 
resolved, or else it could never have been at all ; with- 
out admitting, what of all things we are the best able to 
conceive, an infinite progression of efficient causes — that 
is, an infinite series of beings derived one from another, 
without a beginning or any original cause at the head of 
the series. So that whatever ])erfections we observe in 
any being must have been originally and eternally in the 
self- existent being.” On behalf of his fifth proposition 
he advances two arguments: 1. “All properties essen- 
tially follow the nature and condition of the subject, and 
must be commensurate to it. For this reason we say 
that wisdom, power, and goodness being attributes of an 
infinite subject, or one which is the substratum of one 
infinite attribute, these and all the other perfections be- 
longing to it must be infinite also.' Otherwise the same 
subject, considered as a subject, would be infinite in one 
respect, and yet finite in another; which, if it be not a 
contradiction, seems to border so near ujion one that we 
cannot comprehend the possibility of it.” 2. “A self- 
existent being as the subject of any perfection cannot 
limit itself ; because it must necessarily have existed 
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from all eternity what it is, and have been the same in 
all properties essentially inherent in it, antecedently to 
any act or volition of its own. Nor can such a being 
be limited by anything external to it ; for, besides that 
self-existence necessarily implies independence, j)roper- 
ties which are essential to any subject can admit of no 
increase or diminution or the least imaginable change, 
without destroying the essence itself of the subject. 
Nor yet can it be said that there is any impossibility in 
the nature of the thing that the perfections inhering in 
an infinite subject should be in the highest or even in 
an infinite degree. Jndeed it is scarce possible for us 
(for the reasons already assigned) to conceive how they 
should be otherwise. Neither can any such impossi- 
bility arise from the nature of the perfections themselves. 
If, then, the perfections of a self existent being cannot be 
limited by itself, nor by anything external to it, nor from 
any invincilfie rejuignancy in the nature of the perfec- 
tions themselves, I conclude th.at the self-existent being 
must not only have all possible perfections, but every 
])erfection in an infinite degree.” 

The ‘ Demonstration of the Existence of God against 
Atheists,’ by the Re\% Colin Campbell, Minister of the 
Parish of Ardchattan, 1667-1726, has been recently 
printed for private circulation from a MS. now deposited 
in the library of Edinburgh University. The editor has 
added to it a learned and admirable ai)pendix. Mr Camj)- 
bell’s manner of proving that there is one, and but one, 
infinite Being, is as follows : “ As everything which hath 
a beginning forces confession of one who hath nSne — 
because to produce is an action, and must presuppose an 
actor, — by the same force of reason, we must confess 
that whatever is limited, or made of such and such a 
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limited nature, is limited by something which did limit 
it to be such a thing, and no other. For limit is an ac- 
tion, and confesseth an actor. So that there must be a 
being anterior to all limited beings, and, consequently, 
some being that is not at all limited, to evite the absurd 
progress of running infinitely upwards unlimited beings, 
without a single limiter. Now, an unlimited being is 
the same as to say an infinite being. And so, by tlie 
force of reason, we have a being which is eternal, which 
is infinite. There can be but one infinite, because, were 
there two or more, the one would limit the other; and 
so the infinite would be finite, the, unlimited would be 
limited, 'fherefore the unlimited, or infinite, must be 
one only; and that one purely single and uncomi)ound- 
ed, else every part of the compound would limit the 
other parts, so that all the parts would be limited. And 
a whole W’hose parts are limited must be limited in the- 
whole, it being impossible that a compound or conjunc- 
tion of finites can, by addition, produce an infinite, un- 
less you imagine this complex whole to consist jjartly of 
finites, and also of some infinite. Hut the one infinite 
])art, if infinite, cannot leave place for any other finite to 
make it u]), it being itself unlimited and infinite; and 
such an addition would speak it limited by the part 
which was added. And a thousand like absurdities 
would follow.” 

Wollaston’s attempted demonstration is contained in 
the fifth section of his ‘ Religion of Nature Delineated ’ 
(1725). This is a common book, and the mere reference 
to it ihust suffice. 

Moses Lowman’s ‘Argument to prove the Unity and 
Perfection of God a priori' was ])ublished in 1735, and 
reprinted, with a preface by Dr Pyc .Smith, containing 
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an account of the author and his works, in the Cabinet 
Library of Scarce and Celebrated Tracts (1836). I re- 
produce the abstract which Dr Smith gave of this in- 
genious argument in his ‘First Lines of Christian Theo- 
logy:’ “ I. Positive existence is possible, for it involves 
no contradiction. 2. All possible existence is either 
necessary, which must be, and in its own nature cannot 
but be ; or contingent, which may be or not be, for in 
neither case is a contradiction involved. 3. Some exist- 
ence is ficecssa?y ; for, if all existence were contingent, all 
existence might not be as well as might be ; and that 
thing which might not be never could be without some 
other thing as the prior cause of its existence, since 
every effect must have a cause, if, therefore, all possi- 
ble existence were contingent, all existence would be im- 
})Ossible ; because the idea or conception of it would be 
that of an effect without a cause, which involves a con- 
tradiction. 4. Necessary existence must be aetna/ 
ence ; for necessary existence is that which must be and 
cannot but be — that is, *it is such existence as arises 
from the nature of the thing in itself ; and it is an evi- 
dent contradiction to affirm that necessary existence 
might not be. 5. Necessary existence being such as 
must be aiul cannot but be, it must be aheays and can- 
not but be always ; for to suppose that necessary exist- 
ence could begin to be, or could cease to be — that is, 
that a time might be fti wliich necessary existence would 
not be — involves a contradiction. Therefore, necessary 
existence is without beginning and without end — that is, 
it is eternal. 6. Necessary existence must be w/tf never 
any existence is possible : for all e.xistence is either con- 
tingent or necessary ; all contingent existence is impos- 
sible without necessary existence being previously as its 
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cause, and wherever existence is possible it must be 
either of a necessary or a contingent being. Therefore, 
necessary existence must be wherever existence is pos- 
sible — that is, it must be infinite. 7. There can be but 
one necessarily existent being ; for two necessarily exist- 
ent beings could in no respect whatever differ from each 
otlier — that is, they would be one and the same being. 
8. The one necessarily existent being mu.st have all 
possible pe7-feiiions : for all possible perfections must be 
the perfections of some existence ; all existence is eithei 
necessary or contingent ; all contingent existence is de- 
pendent upon necessary existence; consequently, all pos- 
sible perfections must belong cither to necessary exist- 
ence or to contingent existence — that is, to contingent 
beings, which are caused by and are dej)endent upon 
necessary being. Therefore, since there can be but one 
necessarily existent being, that being must have all 
possible perfections. 9. The one necessarily existent 
being must be a free agent: for contingent existence is 
possible, as the conception bf it involves no contra- 
diction ; but necessary existence must be the cause or 
producing agent of contingent existence, otherwise con- 
tingent existence would be impossible, as an effect with- 
out a cause ; and necessary existence as the cause of 
contingent existence does not act necessarily, for then 
contingent existence would itself be necessary, which is 
absurd as involving a contradiction. Therefore neces- 
sary existence, as the cause of contingent existence, acts 
not necessarily but freely — that is, is a free agent, which is 
the Same thing as being an intelligent agent. 10. There 
fore, there is one necessarily existent being, the cause 
of all contingent existence — that is, of all other exist- 
ences besides himself; and this being is eternal, infinite, 
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possessed of all possible i)erfections, and is an intelligent 
free agent — that is, this Being is God." 

The demonstration of the Divine existence given by 
the Chevalier Ramsay is contained in the First Book of 
his ‘ Philosophical Principles of Natural and Revealed 
Religion’ (1748). It is as elaborately mathematical in 
form as the reasoning in Spinoza’s ‘ Ethics,’ and has 
continuous reference to that reasoning. It is impos- 
sible to give any distinct conception of its nature by a 
brief description. 

The argument of Dr Hamilton, Dean of Armagh, is 
fully set forth in his ‘ Attempt to prove the Existence 
and Absolute Perfection of the Supreme IJ^ioriginated 
Being, in a Demonstrative Manner ’ (17S5). It assumes 
the “axiom” that “whatever is contingent, or might 
possibly have been otherwise than it is, had some cause 
which determined it to be what it is. Or in other words: 
if two different or contrary things were each of them 
j^ossible, whichever of them took place, or came to pass, 
it must have done so fn consequence of some cause 
which determined that it, and not the other, should take 
the place.” The propositions whiih he endeavours to 
demonstrate are these : 1. There must be in the universe 
some one being, at least, whose nan-existence is impossi- 
ble— whose existence had no cause, no beginning, and can 
have no end. II. The whole nature of the unoriginated 
being, or the aggregilite of his attribute, is uncaused, and 
must be necessarily and immutably what it is ; so that 
he cannot have any attribute or modification of his attri- 
butes but such as were the eternal and necessa^^ con- 
comitants of his existence. III. Whatever are the 
attributes of the unoriginated being, he must possess 
each of them unlimitedly, or in its whole extent, such as 
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it is when considered in the abstract. IV. In whatevei 
manner the unoriginated being exists or is present any- 
where, he must in the like manticr exist or be present 
everywhere. V. The unoriginated being is one indi- 
vidual uncompounded substance identically the same 
everywhere, and to which our ideas of 7 vhole and parts, 
magnitude or quantity, are not applicable. VI. The un- 
originated being niust necessarily possess intelligence 
and power unlimited, and all other natural attributes 
that are in themselves absolute perfections. VII. 'I'here 
is in the universe but one unoriginated being, who must 
therefore be the original fountain of all existence, and 
the first cause of all things. VIII. All things owe their 
existence ultimately to the power of the first cause 
operating according to his free will. IX. Almighty God, 
the first cause and author of all things, must be a Being 
of infinite goodness, wisdom, mercy, justice, and truth, 
and all other moral perfections, such as become the 
supreme author and governor of the universe. 

The most remarkable recenf attempt of a similar kind 
is, perhaps, that of the late Mr W. 11. Gillcs])ie of 
Torbanehill. The bases on which he rests his reason- 
ing are that infinity of extension and infinity of duration 
are necessarily existing, and iinjuy the necessary exist- 
ence of an infinite and eternal Being. The argument 
was first presented in 1833, and, notwithstanding its 
abstruse character, has attracted considerable attention. 
It is only to be found in a comidete form in the fifth 
edition of ‘ The Argument, A Priori, for the Being and 
the Aittributes of the Absolute One’ (1871). See also 
IMr Gillespie’s ‘ Necessary Existence of Deity. An Exam- 
ination of Antitheos’s “Refutation”’ (1840). There is 
an interesting review of the argument in its earliest form 
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in the ‘Papers on Tatcrary and Philosophical Subjects’ 
of Professor P. C. Macdouf^all. 


No'I'k XXXIX., page 30T. 

Rf-XENT SPECUE.vrivE 'Fhought Axr? Theistic Proof. 

Kant supposed that Iris critical researches into the 
nature and limits of knowledge would deter reason from 
speculative adventures. 'Fhey had just the opposite 
effect ; they e.xcited it to an extraordinary activity, and 
even audacity. Nowhere and never have attempts 
s])eculatively to construe and explain the universe of 
existence and thought been more prevalent than in 
Germany in the nineteenth century. Hence it would 
require at least a volume to trace in an adequate 
manner how the .speculative philosophy and speculative 
theology ot Germany dealt, during the jxriod s])ecified, 
with the idea of God. The philosojihies of Schelling and 
Hegel, of Paader and Krause, had their whole charac- 
ters determined by this idea. It is the central thought 
in these systems, and the key to the right understand- 
ing of them. Among those who have laboured most 
earnestly to elucidate this greatest of all ideas, J. H. 
Fit:hte, K. P. Fischer, Weisse, Sengler, Wirth, Hanne, 
Ulrici, Rothe, and loonier may be named. In the 
present work I have not found that I could judiciously 
make much use of the profound theories of these authors. 
It must be otherwise if I am ever permitted to attempt 
a general positive exposition of the doctrine of the 
Divine nature and attributes. 

The main current of speculative thought in Italy 

2 E 
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during the nineteenth century has been, like that of 
Germany, of an idealistic or ontological and theological 
character. In the systems of Rosmini, Gioberti, and 
Mamiani, the idea of God is central and vital, and the 
confirmation of it is sought in the nature and validity of 
speculative reason. See the ‘ Teodicea ’ and ‘ Teosofia ’ 
of Rosmini, the *^Teoria del Sopranaturale ’ and the 
‘ Filosofia della Rivelazione' of Gioberti, and the ‘Con- 
fession! di un INTctafisico ’ and the ‘ Religione del’ 
Avvenire ’ of Mamiani. 

Among the recent philosophies of our own land, there 
is at least one w'hich professes t,o be at once strictly 
demonstrative and an ontological proof of Deity. The 
final proposition of Professor Perrier’s ‘ Institutes of Meta- 
physic’ is thus enunciated : “All absolute existences are 
contingent except one : in other words, there is One, but 
only one. Absolute Existence w'hich is strictly iieeessary : 
and that existence is a supreme, and infinite, and ever 
lasting Mind in synthesis with all things.” “Speculation,’’ 
says this most subtle thinker and most graceful w'riter, 
“ sho\vs us that the universe, by itself, is the contradictory ; 
that it is incapable of self-subsistency, that it can exist only 
cum alio, that all true and cogital.'le and non-contradictorv 
existence is a syntliesis of the subjective and the ol)jec- 
tive ; and then w'e are compelled, by the most stringent 
necessity of thinking, to conceive a su})reinc intelligence 
as the ground and essence of^the Universal Whole. 
Thus the postulation of the Deity is not only permissible, 
it is unavoidable. Every mind thinks, and must think, 
of (jod (however little conscious it may be of the opera- 
tion which it is performing), whenever it thinks of any- 
thing as lying beyond all human observation, or as sub- 
sisting in the absence or annihilation of all finite intelli 
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gences. To this conclusion, which is the crowning 
truth of the ontology, the research has been led, not 
by any purpose aforethought, but simply by the winding 
current of the speculative reason, to whose gtiidance 
it had imy)licitly surrendered itself. That current has 
carried the system, nolens 7:okns, to the issue which it 
has reached. It started with no intention of estaldish- 
ing this conclusion, or any conclusion which was not 
fonccd u])on it by the insuperable necessities of thought. 
It has found what it did not seek; and it is conceived 
that this theistic conclusion is all the more to be de- 
jiended upon on tlujt very account, inasmuch as the 
desire or intention to reach a particular inference is 
almost sure to rvarp in favour of that inference the 
reasoning by which it is sujiported. Here metaphysics 
stop ; here ontology is merged in theology. Philosophy 
has accomplished her final work ; she has reached by 
strict demonstration the central law of all reason (the 
necessity, namely, of thinking an infinite and eternal 
Ego in synthesis with all firings) ; and that law she lays 
down as the basis of all religion.” 

An eloquent author — Princiiial Caird — in his recently 
[)ublished ‘Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion,’ 
lias sought to jiopularise the Hegelian view of religion 
and its “ speculative idea ” of God. “ The real pre- 
supposition of all knowledge, or the thought whicii is 
the prius of all thing5^ is not the individual’s conscious- 
ness of himself as individual, but a thought or self-con- 
sciousness which is beyond all individual selves, which 
is the unity of all individual selves and their objects, of 
all thinkers and all objects of thought.” Unfortunately, 
the Principal’s ‘ Introduction ’ requires as an introduction 
to itself the Hegelian philosophy; and, still more unfor- 
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tunately, the “speculative idea,” wlien scrutinised, will 
be found little to deserve the high laudations which it 
receives, and to be characterised, in reality, by almost 
limitless logical inconsistency, and by extreme spiritual 
destitution. 

The idea of God stands in a very different relation to 
the categories of thought than the Hegelian view implies. 
Perhaps the following propositions may suggest W'hat the 
true relation is, altliough no elucidation of them can now 
be given. 

i"", 'Fhe principles which underlie the proofs of tlie 
Divine existence, and our whole knowledge of God, are 
the categories or conditions of thought which render 
experience possible. 

2°, These categories, often called forms of thought, are 
more manifestly objectively valid than what is contin- 
gent in experience and called matter of thought ; and the 
objective worth of experience can only be maintained by 
the defence of the ol)jective validity of the categories. 

3'’, Religious experience — knowledge of God — is only 
valid if the categories are objectively valid. 

4°, The characteristic of scepticism or agnosticism is 
denial of the objective validity of the categories, and it 
can only be set aside l)y an exhibition of their true 
character and of their function in cognition. 

5°, In the idea of God all the categories of thought 
are comprehended and realised in their perfection. 

6'^, They constitute a complete system ; and the whole 
system issues into, and is rendered organic by, the idea 
of God. 

7°, The idea of God is necessarily the most compre- 
hensive thought in metaphysics, and also that to which 
all experience and all science lead up, the whole worlds 
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of experience and of science being only possible and 
intelligible through the categories. 

8°, The growth of reason in the knowledge of God is 
determined by its ever-widening application of the cate- 
gories, and consequently, its ever-increasing recognition 
of the manifestation of the Divine attributes. 

9”, The whole history of religion i^ the process of such 
growth, and is throughout a homogeneous process deter- 
mined by the same principles from first to last, — viz., 
those principles which are necessarily invobed in the 
recognition of the Divine. 

10’’, h'etlcluMn, animism, &c., involve no ^distinctive 
or peculiar principle, but are simply erroneous or defec- 
tive apj)li('ations of the ])rinciples of causality, teleology, 
vVc. : the contrary view, which regards them as embody- 
ing an ultimate, unanalysable })rinci])le, is ])revalcnt 
among ethiiologists and conq)arative theologians merely 
because many of them are not ])sychologists. 

I G, 'bhe religious ])rocx‘ss is from beginning to end 
one which is essentiallv true, even the lowest forms of 
religion containing more truth than the highest develojv 
ments of science which reject the religious application 
of the categories. 


Note XT.., page 321. 

On some OliJECTIONS. 

The author of this work has had certainly no reason 
to complain of its reviewers. They have been numerous 
and generous. As they have belonged, however, to many 
schools, both of theistic and anti-theistic belief, iiot a few 
of them have, of course, had objections to urge either 
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against the general thesis of the volume or against par 
licular positions maintained in it. 

Reviewers who accept theism but reject Christianity 
have, as a matter of course, objected to the last lecture, 
even while approving of the previous nine. They could 
not in consistency have done otherwise, any more than a 
writer who believes jn Christianity could have consistently 
left on the minds of his readers the impression that he 
thought mere theism sjufticient to satisfy the spiritual 
wants of human nature, and a special revelation un- 
necessary. That the lecture is different in purpose from 
the others is conceded ; nor is it denied that it is an in- 
adequate treatment of its theme. The proper subject of 
the present treatise is the exposition of the evidence for 
theism, and the exposition closes with the ninth lecture. 
The tenth lecture is a new departure, but on that very 
account aims merely at opening up a g1imi)se of the great 
subject to which it refers — one which falls to be fully 
discussed, not within the sphere of natural theology, 
but of Christian apologetics. 

Other reviewers, looking at the work from a very dif- 
ferent point of view',- -namely, from that of implicit trust 
in special revelation and of litde confidence in general 
revelation, — have deemed it a defect that an argument 
for theism has not been drawn from the nature of Chris- 
tianity, and from the superiority of the Bible to all pro- 
ductions of mere human minds, fjow it would, perhajis, 
be possible to construct an argument of this kind which 
would not be justly censurable as reasoning in a circle. 
Such* an argument would require, however, so much 
preliminary explanation, and would be received by so 
many persons with suspicion and aversion, that it is to 
be feared it would be rather a weakness than a strength 
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in a vindication of tlieisni. It can hardly be necessary 
to say that no doubt or disparagement is cast by this 
statement on the self-evidencing character of Scripture 
and of Christianity to those who already believe in God, 
or to those whose religious susceptibilities are vivid. 

According to several critics of the work, the treatment 
of the so-called a priori argument should have been more 
elaborate. Perhaps they are right ; but the author has 
a decided conviction that what is true of the other argu- 
ments is very specially true of the a priori proof, — namely, 
that the more simply and the less formally it can be pre- 
sented, the more coijvincing, and the more justly con- 
vincing, is it likely to be. A lengthened and complicated 
formal demonstration — like, c.g.^ that of Mr Gillespie — 
disjilays, no doubt, remarkable ingenuity, but whom does 
It satisfy.^ The most direct applications of the funda- 
mental Jiecessities of speculative thought to the relevant 
problem are those which will most probably be succeb.s- 
ful. The transition from these necessities to the attri- 
butes of the Divine Being is no lengthened logical pro- 
cess, nor one which demands much speculative toil, 
although it may call for some speculative insight. What 
tests pow'er of speculation is not the apprehension of 
the Divine, but the determination of the character of the 
metaphysical attributes, and their relationship to the 
jiropertics of finite existences. 

The cxi)osilion of*\.he moral argument, or rather the 
discussion of the difliculties in the way of its acceptance 
suggested by the contemplation of suffering and of sin, 
is the part of the work as to the conclusiveness ofVhich 
most doubt has been expressed. This was anticipated. 
Evidence cannot be manufactured. Only what evidence 
there is, and is to be seen, can be indicated. But it 
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merits to be observed that not one of the critics who 
pronounce this part of the work insufficient has suggested 
any other grounds for belief in the goodness and justice 
of God than those which he would set aside. Does this 
not im])ly a failure of duty in those of them who are 
theists? They must have some grounds for their belief 
that God is a moral being; and if thev have other grounds 
than the common ones, surely, in ])ity to their tellow- 
men, they ought to make them known. To tell us, 
because we are unable completely to reconcile the ex- 
istence of the vast amount of physical and moral evil 
around us with the perfection, an,(l esj)ecially with the 
benevolence of God, that we should cease to look in 
His works for any manifestations of His moral char- 
acter, and take our stand instead on the “faith” which 
is “ a frank and full recognition of our intellectual dis- 
ability with reference to divine things,” can only mean 
that we should abandon ourselves to blind and irrational 
belief, and then proclaim that this foolish procedure is 
the true “vindication of the ways of God to men” — is 
“ starting from the most advanced ])oint that the greatest 
of human speculations must in our day be held to have 
reached.” 

Professor Bruce, in the ‘ Brit, and For. Ev. Review ’ 
for July 1879, urges two objections. The first is, that 
the finality of the world is not proved not to be “im 
manent.” No; but it is ])rove(f to be derived and 
dependent. If Professor Bruce had sufficiently studied 
the intricacies and ambiguities of the “immanence- 
transcendence ” controversy, he would probably not 
have penned his remarks on “immanent finality,” and 
could hardly have failed to perceive that all the theistic 
arguments brought forward in this volume were so stated 
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as to be utterly incompatible with belief in the only sort 
of immanence which the theist need deny. The second 
objection is, that an exaggerated confidence is shown in 
the force and value of the ])roofs by which it is sought 
to justify belief in God. Of this no evidence is produced; 
and all the remarks made in connection with the charge, 
tending to show that the will and the heart have fully as 
much to do with faith in God as the logical faculty, and 
that many persons have better reasons for their faith 
than those which they adduce wlien called upon to de- 
fend it, are substantially identical with the more explicit 
statements of these, /ruths in the volume in which it is 
represented that they are ignored. * 

Objection has been taken to the parallelism between 
the way in which we know God and the way in which 
we know a fellow-man indicated in I.ccture III. It has 
been said that, “ if instead of a])pealing to the analogy 
of our knowledge of each other’s existence, the author 
had a{)})ealed to either or Iroth of two other analogies, — 
our knowledge of our own existence, and our knowledge 
of the existence of the material world, — and if he had 
shown in these cases that thev are inferential, he would 
have brought forward wluit lay at first sight at least closer 
as an analog\' to the case in hand than does our know- 
ledge of each other’s existence.” This cannot be ad- 
nritted. d’he analogy indicated is much closer than 
those suggested. Tf^e analogy between our knowledge 
of God and of the world obviously fails. Certain pro- 
])erties of matter are known by distinct primitive acts of 
j)erce])tion. 'Fhe eye, for examj)le, sees colour^ But 
surely the knowledge of God is not a primitive percep- 
tion, like the vision of colour, d'hen, as to self, in every 
act of consciousness self is not merely implied but 
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directly and immediately apprehended. Is God thus 
apprehended in every act, or any act, of consciousness.? 
Take away the universe, and vve should no more know 
God than we could know a man who had no body. 
That just as between our fellow-men and us, so be- 
tween God and us, there are media, while between cer- 
tain properties of n^atter and our senses, and between 
ourselves and states of ourselves, there are no media, is a 
fact, and it is a fact which justifies the analogy emjiloyed, 
while it vitiates those suggested. At the same lime, the 
knowledge of the world and of self is far more like the 
knowledge of God — /.a, is to a far greater extent mediate, 
and to a far less extent immediate (intuitive), than the 
critic seems to imagine. It is a violation of the rudi- 
mentary principles of psychology to hold that either the 
“world” or “self” are directly known as wholes, as 
complete existences. Only certain general projierties of 
matter and the self in its individual acts are immediately 
known. Our knowledge both of the world and of self is 
mainly secondary knowledge, slowly acquired by experi- 
ence, reflection, and the researches of science. It has 
been denied that our knowledge of our fellow-men is 
mediate. Says the zealous intuitionist last quoted : “ An- 
other man’s mental existence is to me as immediate a 
perception as his bodily existence. I know my fellow 
as a whole directly as I know myself” If so, he may 
well be congratulated on his power of sight and of in- 
sight. Since Berkeley wrote his ‘ Theory of Vision,’ few 
educated people have imagined that they had an im- 
mediate perception even of the bodily existence of their 
fellow-men. Physiology and psychology combine to dis- 
j^rove that there is any perception. Yet here is an acute 
metaphysician who apparently claims to see right into 
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a man’s body, and to take in by one intuition mind 
and body alike, so as to “ know his fellow as a whole 
directly.” 

One thing, however, even this critic has not seen, 
— namely, the true character of the argumentation em- 
ployed in the present volume. He writes regarding it 
thus : “ What does it pretend to ^o but this : to find 
the fact of the existence of God in one class of ])hc- 
nomena by one process of knovvledge — an inference; and 
the attributes of God in another class of phenomena, 
through a totally different process of knowledge — an 
intuition ? Look aP that ])rocess. In the former ])art 
of the argument, you have the Being inferred without 
the distinctive attributes that qualify Him ; in the latter 
j>art, the attributes given without the Being whom they 
cjualify. That is the essence of the argument ; and 
doubtless it is its condemnation. Is such a process a 
psychological, or is it a logical, or is it any possible 
account of the genesis of the notion of God?” 

Certainly not ; but the essence of the argument con- 
troverted is just the very opposite of what its critic 
represents it as being. The argumentation in ‘ 'J'heism ’ 
j)roceeds throughout on the conviction that God is only 
to be known through the knovvledge of His attributes. 
No object is known by us otherwise than through its 
qualities. No object is known by us as a bare existence. 
Pure Iseing has been said to be identical with pure 
nothing. It may, perhaps, be more correctly said to be 
a self-contradiction ; it is Being which is devoid of every- 
thing that belongs to Being. It is only as possessed of 
qualities that any Being exists or acts. A nature or 
essence without qualities is no nature or essence at all ; 
it is a fiction and absurdity. To say of God that we do 
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not know what He is in Himself apart from His attributes, 
is merely to sa}' of Him what we must say of everything 
else. No man has the slightest knowledge even of his 
own nature apart from its powers and affections, — apart 
from its (pialities; nay, more, take tliese away, and you 
take away at the same time his nature and leave nothing. 
In the sense in whi^'h many s}>eak of knowing “ God in 
Himself” there is no God to know. There is no God 
without powers, affections, attrilnites. Those who believe 
that there is, mistake for God a nonscnsic-al abstraction 
of philosophers who have gone beyond their de])th. 
Wliat ouglit always to be meant b\'«the jihrasc “God in 
Himself” is'God as distinct, not from His own attributes, 
but from other beings. God is viewed in Himself when 
viewed in His omnipotence and omniscience. His holi- 
ness anti love. The essence of God is simply the nature 
of God as inclusive, not e.xclusive, of all the perfections 
which belong to God and which distinguish Him from 
Ilis creatures. Now, if this view be correct, we cannot 

t 

possibly attain to a knowledge of the existence of God 
except through a knowledge of His attributes and their 
manifestations. We cannot know that He is, exceyit 
through knowing what He is. And so one of the ])roofs 
of His existence, the etiological, leails us to ai)i)rehend 
His power; another, the teleological. His intelligence; 
another, the deontological. His goodness and righteous- 
ness ; another, the metaj)hy.sica]. His infinity, eternity, &c. 
Hence the Divine attributes may be classed, according 
to the processes by Avhich they are ajijireliended, which 
are also precisely what are represented in this volume as 
the proofs by which the Divine existence is confirmed, 
into (i) attributes of power, (2) attributes of intelligence, 
(3) moral attributes, and (4) metaphysical attributes. 
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Dorner, in his recently published and valuable ‘ Christ- 
liche Glaubenslehre/ Bd. L, presents the doctrine of the 
Divine attributes as intimately related to the natural 
evolution of the apprehension of the Divine idea, and 
as throughout corresponding to its moments or stages. 
It was tlie method followed by the author of this volume 
before he knew it was that of Dorner. 

'I'he critic referred to above, Dr A^ardrop, has made a 
vigorous and elaborate defence of the hypothesis that 
the knowledge of God is intuitive. (See ‘ United Pres- 
byterian Magazine,’ Nos. i, a, 3, and 4, for 1878.) An 
examination of it wopld unfortunately occu])y more space 
than can be affordi'd. He has not successfillly met any 
of the objections which forbid acceptance of the h)'po- 
thesis. 'I'hese may here be summarised. 

U, 'I'he strongest lies in the fact that the idea of God 
is a ])articular complex iilea, resolvable into a number of 
constituent ideas, not one of which exclusively applies to 
God. No intuition can be analysed at all; no intuitive 
idea has constituent ideas. Intuition may be the con- 
dition of unifying various ideas, but an intuition cannot 
be the result of the unification of various ideas. Power, 
intelligence, righteousness, infinity, eternity, &:c., are all 
predicable of God, but they are also predicable of ex- 
istences which are not God, and consequently any intui- 
tions which may be involved in their apprehension are 
not to be confoundefl with an intuition of God. 

2", Idle process by which the idea of God is reached 
is, like the idea itself, complex, and capable of being 
analysed. It supposes distinct applications of tlffe prin- 
ciples of causality, teleology, conscience, and speculative 
reason, as well as their combination and co-operation. 
It implies, in order to be complete, all the essential 
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[)rinciples of human nature. It, therefore, cannot he 
intuitive. 

3®, The hypothesis that God is known by intuition is 
also difficult to reconcile with the fact that He is known 
through Nature and Scripture. Nature and Scripture 
are media. In so far as God is known by means of 
them He is not known by intuition. In so far as He 
is known by intuition there is no need for a revelation 
of Him in Nature and Scripture. Those who argue that 
intuition is the only trustworthy mode of knowing God, 
virtually argue that Nature and Scrijtture are not means 
of knowing Him. 

O 41 

4"^, A siios’diary but strong jtroof that God is not 
known by intuition is that afforded by the history of 
religion. If all men had an intuition of God, whole 
nations would not worship the monstrous gods of their 
actual adoration. Intuitions are very definite ojiera- 
tions ; and no intuition can be shown to vary as the 
alleged intuition of God must be sup])osed to vary. 

Almost all relevant objection!^ from anti-theistic ]»oints 
of view appear to the author to have been sufficiently 
answered by anticipation in the work itself. Some have 
since been dealt with in the volume on ‘ Anti - Theistic 
'Fheories.’ 

A considerable numlier of criticisms have not been 
relevant, because without reference to what was alone 
undertaken in this work. In order to form a system 
of natural theology, these four great jiroblems would 
require to be dealt with ; — 

1°, To indicate what evidence there is for belief in 
the existence of God. 

2°, To refute anti-theistic theories, — atheism, mate- 
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rialism, positivism, secularism, pessimism, pantheism, 
agnosticism, &c. 

3°, 'I'o delineate the character of God as disclosed 
by nature, mind, and history, and to show what light 
the truth thus ascertained casts upon man’s duty and 
destiny. 

4 3 'I'o trace the rise and development of the idea of 
God and the history of theistic speculation, 

Tlie first theme is tlie subject of the present work, 
d'he second theme is so far discussed in its companion 
volume. The other two themes have not been touched, 
except at points whete slightly doing so could not be 
avoided. 
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TIomer: The Odyssey. By the Editor. : The Commentaries of C.ksah. Jiy An- 

il kuodotus. By George C. Swayne, ' thony Ti'oUojhl 
M.A. I Tacitus. By W. B. Bonne. 

Xenouiton. By Sir Alexander Grant, Cicero. By the. Editor. 

Bart., LL.B. ! Pijnv's Letters. By Ibe Riv. Alfrc(l 

Euritudes. By W. B. Bf>nno. I Chiin h, M. A., and th«‘ TL v. \V. J. Brod- 

Aristoeiianes. By the Fiditor. | ribb, M.A. 

Plato. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. | Livy. By tht‘ Editor. 

TjUCIan. By the Editor. ' : Ovid. By the Bt‘v. A. Chiireh. ^I. A. 

iEsr iiYLUs. By the Riglit Rev. the Bi.sho]) ; Catulio .s, Tdu llus, and PRori:RTir>. 

of Colombo. ; By th(‘ Rt'v. .las. Baviis. M.A. 

Sophocles. By Ciift<ui W. Collins, M.A* ! Br.MosTHENEs. By the IbA'. W J. Brod- 
Hestod and TuEOCrNis. By the Kev. J. | ribb, M A. 

Davies, M.A. Ari.st<»tlk. By Bir Alexander Grant. 

Greek Antiioi.ogv. By Lord Neaves. | Bart., T.L.D. 

Virgil. By the Editor. ' Thccvdidf.s. By the Editor. 

Hor.vce. liy Sir Theodore ]Martin, K.C.B. Ec(’1iftius. By W. H. Malloi’k, M.A. 
Juvenal. By Edwei'd Walford, M.A. i IhNDAit. * By tlie Rev. F. D. Moiice. IM.A. 

AYLWARD. 'The Transvaal of To-day: War, Witchcraft. 

Sjiorts, and Si>oils in South Africa Ry Ai eked .A^ i.\v \rd, (’oiiimandant , 
Transvaal Rejmldie ; Captain (late) Lydenberg Volunteer Cor]»s. Sceond 
Edition. Crown 8v(», with a Maj», 6s. 

AYTOUN. Lays of the Scottisli (^avaliers, aibl oilier Ihuaris. By 

W, Edmondstoune Avtoun, D.C.li . Piofessor of Rhidorie and Belles-ladtres 
in the Univej-sity id Edinburgh. Tliirtietli Edition. Eeap. 8v(', 7s. 6d. 

All Illustrated Edition of the Lays of th(‘ Scott CavalitU’s. 

From designs by Sir Norn. Paton. Small 4to, ms., in gilt < hdh. 

]]othwtdl : a Poem. Third Ivlition. Fcaj)., 7s. 6d. 

Firmilian ; or, The Student of Badajoz. A S]>asmodic 

Trageily. Etai]*., 5s. 

Poems and Ballads of (Jotdlie. Translattal l»y Ihofessor 

Aytoun and Sir Tiieudore MaPvTIN', K.C.B. Third Kilition. Fe.ip , 6s. 

Bon (haulticFs I>o(>k of Balla<]s. By llie Same. J'ourtiuuith 

and Che;i})(;f Edition. With lllustratioiiH by D(>yle, Ltaadi, and CDov(|uill. 
Feap. 8 VO, 5s. 

Tlie Ballads of Scotland. Edited hy Professor Aytoix. 

Fourth Edition. 2 vols. b-aje 8vo, 12s. 

Memoir of William E. Aytoun, D.C.L. By Sir Theodore 

Martin, K.C.B. With Portrait. Post 8vo,.,i2S. 

BACH. On Musical Education and Vocal (.hilture. By Albbk'i 

B. Bach. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Tlie Pririci[>lcs of Sin_<gin^. A Pratdical (Ttiidi* for V^x'ali.^ts 

and Teachers. With Course of Voc.al Exitreises. (drown 8vo, 68. 

BALLADS AND BOKHS. By Mkmisdrs of tiii-; Gi-v.^^cdw 

Ballad Clutl Cpowti 8vn, 7s. 6d. 

BATTLE OF DORKING. RcTuitii.scMices of a Volunteer. From 

‘ Blaek wood's Magazimt. ' Second Hundredth 'I'housand. 6d. 

BEDFOKI). Th(d Beoulations of the Old Hospital of the Kniolits 

of St John at Valetta. From a Coiiy IVinted at Koine, ami preserved in the 
Archives ot Malta; with a Translation, Introduction, and Not.<\s Ex]danatoiy 
of the Hospital Work of the. Order By the. Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, one of 
the Chaplains of tlie tirder of St John in England. Royal 8vo, with Frontis- 
piece, Plans, &c., 7s. 6d. 
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BliLLAIRS. The TrfiTi.svaal War, 1880 - 81 . Edited hy Lady Bel- 

LAIRS. With ;i Front i.spit i'c and 8vo, 15.S. 

BESANT. The Rcvelt of Man. By Walter Besant, M.A. 

8(‘V('ntli Fdition. Cr<)vvn Svo, 3s. 6tl. 

Reiidiiigs in Ila))cl;iis. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

r.RVEHI l)(}lh. (hili'oss and I'nlliallan; or Ptn'ilisliire on Fortli. Its 

llis1()i-y ainl AiitiiiuitiihS. Witli lOliKodations of S(‘ottisli liifc and Character 
from lini'^di and Kirk-Stessioii [{cconls of that District. JJy David 
2 vols. Svo, witli lllu.strat ions, 4 '.js. 

JjLACIvIK. Lays and Tjogtonls of Aiicjent Greece. By John 

Stlart Blackik, Emeritus Professt^r of Greek in the University of Eclin- 
luirydi. Wecomi Edition. F<*aji. Svo. 5s. 

Tlie Wisdom of Goetlie. Fcd^jn Svo. Clotli, extra gilt, 6s. 

1 ) LA CMv WOOD’S ^MAGAZIXF. from Comimmceinent in 1817 to 

De(M‘mi»er 1S85. N<ih, i to 84.-, forming 138 Volumes, 

Iiide.x to Blackwood’s Magazine. Voks. i to 50. Svo, 15s. 

IMlcs from Bhu*kwoo<l. Forming TweB^, Vednmes of 

luterc-tiiig ;iud Amusing Kdilwny Ueadiiig. Priec One Slrflhng eaidi in Paper 
Co\ ('r. Sold s(‘{i;n'ately a(. all PailwRy Ihudostalls. 

They may alsji Im‘ had lM)un(i 111 (doth, 18s., and in lialf calf, riclily gilt, 30s. 
oi' 1 v> vohimes in 6, Uoxburghe, 21s., and lialf red iiioroeeo, 28s. 

d'al('s fi'om Blackwood. N(*w Series. Gomplete in Twenty- 

four Sliiiliiig Parts. Handsomely hound in 12 vols., (doth, 30s. Tn leather 
hack, ivoxhurghe style, 37s. nd. In half (ailf. gilt, 5js. 6d. In lialf nimdcco, 55s. 

Stimdai'il NoV(ds. ITniform in size and legibly Printed. 

Each Novel eomphde in one. \olum(L 

Florin llliistratf'd Boards. 

I'o.M (hoNoLi 's Lot;. Py Miclia*'! Scott. Pr.N Owen. By Dean ITook. 

TiikCki isi, (U- rio: M ii'tiK. By the Saint*. Ada.m Blair. By J. G. Lockhart 
CvKO; ThoR-niov, By Captain I lamilt on. Ijxdv Lek's Wii>o\vik)od. By General 
.\NN»ii-soK nn, Paiosu, By tlohu Gall. Sir E. B. Ilamley. 

The I’Kovosr, Xe. By .lolin Galt. Salem Charel. By Mrs Olijdiaiit. 

MR Andrew WvEiE. By dolni Galt. The Peri'Etral Ccrate. By Airs Oli- 

TiieFniail. BvJolinGalt. ]»liant. 

Miss Moles. By Beatriec May Butt. Miss M AuaoiuRANKs. By Mrs 01i]>hant. 

hi (.INAI D Dalton. I^V d. G. L'xdGiart. John; A Love Story. By aIrs Ohi'hant. 

Or in Cloth Boarvls, 2 s. 6d. 

Shilling Staai's, Illustrated Cover. 

rii) BeoT(u;. and The Doctor’.s Family. Sir, Frizzle Pcmrkin, Nkdits at Mess, 
By M rs ( iliplianf. Nn*. 

Thi'Lii eoi M vN.sij; Wai'( n. By^). M. The Seraltekn. 

Mon . Lire in the Far MMost. By G. F. Buxton. 

Tr-MNSI EAK S( ENE.s AND Sketches. By Vaiekies: A Roman Story. By J. G. 
F. Hardman, Lockhart. 

Or in Cloth Boards, is, 6d. 

RLACKMOUE. The Mnid of Sker. Ly R. D. Blackmori^ Author 

of* Lorna Dooiie,’ Ne. Eh'V(.*lith Edition. Crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

BOSCOBLL TRACTS. Relating to the Escape of Charles the 

S(*(‘ond after thi‘ Battle of Worcester, and his suhsecpient Adventures. Edit<‘d 
hy J. lli (;HEs, Estj., A.M. A New Edition, xvith additional Notes and Illus- 
trations, inehidiirg (Auumunieations from tin*. Rev. R. II. Barham, Author of 
the ‘ Ingoldshy Legtmds.’ Svo, with Engravings, 16s. 

BRACKEN RITRY. The Iviver Cohnnii ; A Narrative of Ad- 

vaiH'c of the River Csiluiiin of the Nile Expeditionary Force, and its Return 
down the Rapids, By Ma.jor-Gt*neral IIenhy Bka('Keniuu{Y, C B,, Late Com- 
lunnding the River Cohuiiii. MMth Mai)s hy Major the Hou. F. L. L. Col- 
boi;ne, Royal Irish Rilh's. Crown 8vo, 7s. od. 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


BROADLEY. Tunis, Past and Present. Witii a Narrative of the 

French Conquest ot* tlie Kegency. By A. M. Bkoadley. With minierous 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 

BROOKE, Life of Sir James, Rajah of Sarawak. From his Personal 

Papers and Corre,spoii<lenoe. By Si’Knseii St John, H.M.’s Minisitu-ReHidciit 
and Ooiisnl-General Peruvian iie]>ublic ; formerly Secretary to the Kajah. 
With Portrait and a Ma]>. Post 8vo, t 2S. 6d. 

BROUGHAM. Memoirs of the Life, and Times of Henry Lord 

Brou;j:}iam. Written by HiMvSelf. 3 vols. 8vo, ;^2, 8s. The Volumes are sold 
sei>aratcly, i>ric‘e. 16s. eavdi. 

BROWN. The Forester ; A Practical Treatise on the Planting, 

Rearing;, and GtUM jal Mana;:emt‘nl of Forest-trees. By James BmtWN, LL.I)., 
Inspector of and Reporter on Woods and Forests, Benniorc House, Port Flgin, 
Ontario. Fifth Edition, revi.sed and enlarged. Royal 8vo, with Engravings. 
36s. 

BROWN. Tlie Ethics of OeorKc Eliot’s Works. By John Ckomiuk 

Bkown Fourth Edition, ('rowii 8vt), 2s. 6d. 

BROWN. A Manual of I>otany, Anatiunical and Pliysiological. 

For lilt' of Students. By Rtuuurr Brown, M.A,, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, witli 
iiuinerous Illustrations, 12s. bd. 

BUCHAN. Introductory d\^\t-PM.n)k of Meteorolo^w. By Alex- 
ander BroHAN, ]SI.A., F.R.S. F., kSt‘<*retary of the Senttish Mt'teoro]('gie:il 
Stie.iety, Occ. Crown Svo, with S Coloured C'liai’ts and other Engravings, 
j)]>. 218, 4S. 6d. 

BUCHANAN. The Sliiiv Hi.i.'hlands (East Central Africa). Bv 

John Buchanan, Planter at Zomha. Crown 8vo, 

BLTRBIDGE. Domestic Floriculture, Witolow Gsirdeninir, and 

Floral Decorations. Being ]'vaetieal directions tor the Piojcigation, (hilture, 
and Ai’rangement of Plants and Flowers as Doniest ic Ornanient.s, By F. W. 
Bubiudof.. beeuud Edition. (h’t^yii 8vo, with nunierous Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. 

Chiltivated Plants : Their ProjRitration and Inqiroviunent. 

Inelutling Natural and Artitieial Hyhritlisation, Raising from Seed, Cuttings 
and La>ers, (1 rafting and Budding, as a]q>li(''} to the Families and Genera in 
CultiA'atioii. (Jrown Sa'o, with nninei nis Illustrations. 12s. 6tl. 

BURTON. The History of SctRhmd : From Algri(‘^)]a^s Invasion to 

the. Extiin’jioii of the last .Iae(d»il»‘ Insurrection, By John IJh.l BuiiToN, 
D.C.L., HistoriogiajJnT- Royal for ^^collaud. New and Enlaigial Edition, 
8 vols., and Index. Crown 8vo, 3s, 

History of the Britisli Em})ire durin^^ the Rei^.;u of Queen 

Anne. In 3 vols. 8vo. 3(3s. 

The Scot Abroad. New Editmn. Grown tSvo, los. 6d. 

The Book-Hunter. New Edition. Grown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

lUJTE. The Roman Bre\nary : Reformeil by Order of tlie Holy 

O^Mimenical Council of Trent ; Puhlish(*d ]>y OrrhT of Po|k‘ Ht Pins V.; and 
Revised hy Clement VIII, and Urban V/II.; togiUher with the Cflica's since 
granted. Translated out of Latin into taiglisli hy John, Marquess of Bute, 
K.T. In 2 Vols. crown 8vo, cloth hoards, e,dg«‘S ummt. ;^2, 2s. 

The Altus of St Columba. Willi a Prose Paraphrase ami 

Notes. In paper cover, ps. 6d. 

BUTT. Miss Moily. By Beatrice Mav Butt. Cheap Edition, 2s. 
— Alison. By the Antlior of ‘ Mi.s.s Molly.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

*s. 6d. 

CAIRD. SeriTions. By John Caird, D.D., Principal of the Cni- 

versity of Glasgow. Sixteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 58. 
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LAIRD. Religion Tn Common Life. A Sermon preached in Crathie 

Cl)urc}i, October 14, 1855, before Her Majesty the Que(!n and Prince Albert. 
PuMished by Her Majesty’s Command. Hy John* Caird, D.I)., Pririfipal of 
the University of Glasj^ow. Clieap ICdition, 3d. 

(JAMEKON. Gaelic Names of Plants (Scottish ami Irish). Col- 

loeted and Arranged in Scientific Order, witb Notes on tlieir Ktymolog^^, their 
LIkch, Plant Superstitions, Aft., among the Celts, with co]»ious Gaelic, English, 
and Scientific Indices. By John Camkron, Biiiulerland. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GAMPBKLL. Sermons Preached before the Queen at Balmoral. 

By th(‘ Rev. A. A. Camprkt.l, Minister of Crathie. Published by Command 
of Her Mfijesty. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL. Becords of Ar^^^yll. Le^auuLs, Traflitions, and Ee- 

eolleetions of Argyllshire Highlanders, collected chit fly tr(»ni the Gaelic. 
With Notes on the Anticjuitj' of tin* Dress, Clan Colours or 'j’artans of the 
Highlanders, By Lord A io iiiha lf* mi’Bki.l. Tllnsfiated with Nineteen 
full-page Ktf'hings. ^to, juinte*! on hand-iii«Mde jtajier, ^3, 3s. 

LAPPON. Victor Hugo. A Memoir uiid a Study. By Jame.s 

Capi’on, M.A. Post 8vo, tos 6<1. 

GAEETCK. Koumi.ss ; or, Fermented Mare’s Milk^: and its Uses 
in the Treatment and Cure f)f Pulmonary CoiisHni]it.ionfand other Wasting 
Dis(‘ases. With an Aytpendix on the b<‘st Mtdhods ot Fennenting Cow’s Milk. 
By GioHoi: L. Carrk k, M.l)., U.R.C.B.K. and L.R.C.P.E., Physician to the 
British Embassy, Bt Peterslturg, Ac. Crown 8vo, los. 6(1. 

(’AUVIN. ' A Trcii.'^nry of tlio Eiiglisli and Oermaii Language.'^. 

Com]Hled from tin* b(*st Authors and I.i'xieogr.'piliers in both Languages. 
A(lai‘ted to the Use of S('lM>(tls, Students, Tia velltu’s, and Men of Business; 
and forming a. Co]n]ianion to all Geniian-Englisli Dictionaries. By Joseph 
Caovin, L 1.(. I). A Ph.D. , of the University of Gottingen, Ac. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CAVE-BROWN. Lamlietli Palaco and its Assoeiations. By J. 

Cavp-Bkown. M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent, and for many years Curate of Lam- 
btUli I’arish Chureh. With an Witroduetion by the Arelibishop of Canterbury. 
Second Edition, containing an additional Chapter on Medieval Life in the 
Old i*alaees. 8v(*, with illustrations, .ms. 

(’IIARTERIS. Cauonicity ; or. Early Testimonies to the Existence 

and Use of the Books of tln‘ New Testament. Based on Kiiadihoffer’s ‘ 
leiisaiiinilung. ' Edited by A. H. Uii vuriutis, D.D., i^rofessor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of iMlinhiirgh. Svo, iSs. 

LllIROL. ’Twixt Greek and 'I'uik. B.y M. VATiEXTi.N'E CniROE. 

Post Svo. With Front is))i(‘(‘e and Ma]>, 10s. 6d. 

' niHSTlSON. Bile of Sir Rol.erl Christison, Bart., i\l.D., D.C.L. 

O\on., Ih’ofhssor of .Medie.al ,1 iirispnideue.e in the Uiiiv»>rsity ot Edinburgh. 
Edited b> his B(»ns I n t\\# vohs. .Svo. Vol. 1. Autobiography. i6s. Vol. IJ. 
— Memoirs. Sfiorfhf. 

LlinilGH SEUVK'E SOCIETY. A Book on Common Order: 

Being Forms of Worshij) issued by the Church Bervua' Boeiety. Fourth Edi- 
tion, 6s. 

(’OCHRAN. a Handy Te.\t-Book of ^lilitary Law. (Jonipiled 

chiefly to assist (Hlieiu-s ]>ie])ariug for Examination; also for all Otliccrs of 
the Regular and Auxiliary Forces. Bpcfually arranged according to tlic Syl- 
labus of Subjects of Examination for Pnunotion, Queen’s Ht‘gulations, 1883. 
(ktmprising also a Syno]isis of ]>art ot tbc Army Act. By MaiIor F. Cochran, 
IIam]isliirc Hcgimeni, Garrison Instructor, North British District. CroAvn 
8vo, 7.S. 6d. 

OOLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Loch. Containing ^Minute 

Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag'and Corrie, 
Flood and Fell. By John Coi.guuouN. Bixtli Edition, greatly enlarged. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 26s. 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


COTTERILL. The Genesis of the Church. Tly the Eiglit. Rev. 

Hentiy Cottehilj., D.D., Bisbop of Edinburgh. Deuiy Svo, i6s. 

(yOTTEEILL. Su^^^ested Ruforiug in I^iMic Schools. By C. (\ 

CoTTEKiLL, M.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

(JOX. The OjieTii]!*.^ of the Line : A Stnnijge Story of Dogs and theii 
Doings. By Ponsondy Cox. Profusely lllustraled by J. II. O. Brown. 4to, 
3s. 6d. 

CRANSTOUN. The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. Translated into 

English Verse, witli Life of the Po“t. and Illustrative Notes. By James Chan- 
STOLTN, LL.l)., Author of a Translation of ‘ Catullus.’ Crown Svo, 6.s. 6(1. 

The Elegies of Sextus Projiertius. Translated into English 

Verse, with Life of th(‘*Poet, and Illustrative Notes. Crown Svo, 7.S. 6d. 

CRAWFORD. Tile Doctrine of Holy Scripture resjiecting the 

Atonement. By the lat(* Tu(»mas J. Crawfoiid, D.l),, Professor of Divinit} in 
the University of Edinburgh , F(»nrt]» Edition. Svo, 12s. 

Tiie Fatherhood of (hid, (.VinsiihuHMl in its General and 

S}>ecial Asjieets, and ])artienla,rly in relation to lln^ Alonenieiit, with a 
Keview of Recent Speculations on tlic Subject. Third JOdition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Svo, 9s. 

The ITeachiug of the Cross, i>nd other Sernions. Svo, 

7s. 6d. V 

The ]\rysti‘ries of Christianity, thrown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

DAVIES. A Book of Thoughts for every Day in the Year. Si*- 

leeted from the Writings of the Rev. J. LLEwr.MA N Davies, M. A. Ry Two 
Clergymen. Feap. Svo, 38. 6d. 

DAVIES. Norfolk Broads and Rivers : or, The Waterways, Lagoons, 

and Decoys of East Anglia. By (1. Cinn.'^i'oriiKn Davii'h, Author of ‘'flu 
Swan and lier Crew.* Illustrated with Seven l'ull-i)agi* Platibs. New and 
(dnb'iper Edition. Ci'own Svo, 6s, 

DE AINSLIE. Life as I have Found It. By General Dio Ainsi.ik. 

Post Svo, 12S. 6d. 

DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Princii^los of Philo- 

Sophy of Descartes, d'ranslated from tin* Original Friundi and liatin. With a 
New Introductory I'^ssay, Historical and Critical, on tln^ Cartesian Phil(»so]di> . 

John Vei i’i h, LL.l)., IVofessor of Logie and Rlietorie in the University a * 
Glasgow. A New Editnm, being the Eighth. Price 6 h. 6d. 

DTDON. The Germans. By the K<^v. Fatluu’ Dtdon, of the Order 

ofPreaeliing Friars. Translated into Engli.slt by Raehaei, Lf;j>o.s de Be m - 
FORT. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

DOGS, OUR DOM LSTKLVTFD : Tlu ir Treatment in reference 

to Food, Diseases, Habits, Punishment, Aetaunjdislimeiits. By‘MA(.EN! \. 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

DU CANE. The Odyssey of Homer, P,a,,1<s I.-XII. Translated into 

English Verse. By Sir Charles Dr Cane, K.C.M.G. Svo, ioh, (xl. 

DLTDGEON. History of the Edinhiirgh or Queen’s liegiment 

Light Infantry Militia, now 3rd Battalitm The Ro3al 8et)ts; with an 
A^'‘ount of the Origin and Progress of the Militia, and a Brief Skettdi of the 
old Royal Hoots. By Major R. C. Dri>GE«gN, Adjutant !b'd Battalion ’Die Royal 
Heots. Post Svo, with IJ lustrations, los. 6<i. 

DUNSMORE. Mainuil of the Law of Scotland, as to the Relations 

between Agiieultural Tenants and their Landlords, Hervarits, Merchants, and 
Bowers. By W. Dunsmore, Advocate. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

DUPRE. Thoughts on Art, and Auto1)iograi>hical Mt'inoHs of 

Giovanni Diii)rc. Translated from the Italian by E. M. Peruzzi, with tie 
permission of the Author. Crown Svo, los. 6d. 

ELIOT. George Eliot’s Life, Related in Inu’ Letters and Journals. 

Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. Witli Portrait and otliei 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 3 vols. ]>ost Svo, 42s. 
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KIjIOT. Works gf George Eliot ((Jiibinet Edition). Handsomely 

l)riiitod in a new tyjie, 21 volumes, crown 8vo, 7>ric.e ^^5, 5s. The Volumes 
are also sold se]uiralely, ])ricc 5s. each, viz.; — 

Koiiiola. 2 vols. -tiilas Marner, The Liftt'd Veil, Brother Jacob. 1 voL — 
Adam Bede. 2 vols.- Scenes of Clerical Life. 2 vols.— The Mill on 
the Floss. 2 vols. — Felix Holt. 2 vols.--MiddleiMareh. 3 vols. — 
Daniel Dtuonda. 3 vols. — The Sj<a,iiish Gy])sy. 1 vol.— Juhal, and 
otlier Foetus, Old and New. i vol.- Theoiihrastus Such. i vol. — 
Fssays. i vol. 

Life ot' George Eliot. Cabinet Edition. With Portrait and 

other Illustrations. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 

Novels })y Ok()i:(:k Kliot. Clica.}) Edition. Adam Ecdc. Tl- 

lust rated. 3s. 6d., (dotli.— d'hi* Mill on tin* Eloss. Illus- 
trated. 3s. 6d., clotli. — Sccncs^t)!' Clci-ical Life. Jllustrated. 
3.S., (dot)].— Silas JMariier: TJie 'Weave]' of Eaveloe. Illiis- 
tratetl. 2s. 6d., elotli. - E(‘lix Holt, tlie Eadical. Illnstrateil. 
3s. 6(1., (dot)]. — ]6)in(»]a. 'With Vignette. 3.S. 6d., clotli. 

Middleiiiarcli. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Danitd Dt-roiida. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ENsays. Ly C forge EIliot. K(av Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Ini])res8ions of Vlieophraslus Sucli. Nev^ Edition. Crown 

8vo, ss. • 

The Spanish Gypsy. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Legnnid of Jiilial, and other Poems, Old and New. 

New I'lditioii. Fcap. 8\'<), 5s , clotli. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. 

Selected from the Works of Gp-ohgk Eliot. tS(‘vcntli Edition. Fca}). 8vo, 6s. 

The George Eliot Pirthday Look. Printed on fine ])uper, 

with rt‘d border, and handsomely bound in ckitli, i^ilt. Fcaj*. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
And in Fn'iicli inomcco <ir Rn>sia, 'ss. 

ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Originally pnblisbed in 

the ‘Saturday Review.’ A^t;w Edition. First and Second Series. 2 vols. 
crown 8 VO, 6s. each. 

EWALl). The Crown and iO Advi.';i‘rs ; or, Queen, Ministeiv, 

Lords, and Cumiiioiis. By Alexander CuahiJ'Is Euald, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 

FAITnS OF THE WOPEl), Tbe. A Gonci>e History of the 

Great Religions Systems of the World. By various Authors. Btdng tlie St 
Giles’ Lectures — Setamd Serifs. Comj>letc in one A’olnme, crown Svo, 5s. 

FAUBEP. A Tour in Greece in 1880. By Bicuakd Bidi.ky 

Faukek. With Twenty - seven full-j>a;.m Illustrations by Loud Windsou. 
Royal 8vo, with a Ma}>, 21s. 

EAlHM'r. SonD‘ ol’ Sh^kosiHuna^’s Female Charaetors. In a St*ries 

of Letters. By Helena Faucit, Lady Mautln. Willi Fmtraits engraved by 
the lato F. Htill. Dedicated by S]H'eial I'ermissioii to Her Most Gracious 
Majt'sty the R)ueen. 4to, ]>riiited 011 hand-made iiai>er. 

FEUlvlElt. PhihKsophieal Works of the late James F. Ferrier, 

B.A. OxoiL, Ih-oft'ssor of Moral Bhihisopliy and Political Ei oiiomy, St Andrt'ws. 
New KditivUi. Editt'd.by Sir Alex. (Jiiant, Bart., D.C.L.f and Professor 
Lusuington. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 34s. 6d. 

Institutes of Meta])hysic. Third Edition. los. 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. Third Edition, 

loH. 6d. -o 1 

Philoso])lii^:al Kemains, including the Lectures on Early 

Gr(‘ek Philosophy. 2 vols., 24s, o i t • 

FLETCHER. Lectures on the Ojiening Clauses of the Litany 

delivered in St Paul’s Church, Edinburgh. By John B. Fletcueu, M.A. 
Crown Svo, ‘Is. 
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FLINT. The Philosophy of History in Europe. Vol. I., contain- 

iiig the History of that I’iiilosophy iu France and Gcnuany. By Robert Flint, 
D.D., LL.D., rrolVssor of Divinity, University of EdinTmrgh. 8vo. 

[AVi/’ FAiitum in preparation, 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Fourtli Edition. 

Crown 8 VO, 7s. 6d. 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

FOEBTt]S. Tlie Campaign of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilies : A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By Charles Stuart Forbes, Coinniaudor, R.N. Post 8vo, 
with Portraits, 12s. 

FOBEIGN CLASSICS ENGLISH BEADERS. Edited 

by Mrs Olipuant, l‘rice 2s. 6d. For Li<t of Volanu’s issued, rer p. 2. 

FRANZOS. The ,lews of Barnow. Stories by Karl Emil Fran- 

zos, Traiislatrd l^y M. W, MAt'powALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GALT. Annals of the Parish. By John Galt. Fcap. 8vo, 28 . 

The Provost. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

Sir Andrew Wylie. Fcap. 8vo, 2s^. 

The Entail ; or, The Laird of Grijipy. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

(fEXERAL ASSEiMBLr OF THE CHUHCTI OF SCOTLAND. 

Family Prayers. Authorised liy tlie Ceneral Assembly of 

tlie Clnirch of Scotland. A New J'lditioii, crown 8vo, in large type, ^s. 6d. 
Another Edition, crown 8vo, 2.s. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worsbij), For the Use of 

Soldiers, Sailors, Colonists, aial Sojnunu*rs in India, and other Pers{)ns, at 
Ijonie and abroad, \vh<» are (feprived of the ordinary services of a Christian 
Ministry. Cheap Editj<»n, is. 6d. 

The Scottish Hymnal. Hymns for Public AVorship. Pub- 
lished for Use in Churches by Aiithorit^wd tlie General Assembly. Various 
sizes — viz. : t. Large tyjie, for Pulpit use' cloth, -^s. 6d. 2. Long]>rimer type, 

elotli, retl edges, is. 6d. ; Freiieh moiuceo, 2s. 6(1. ; (‘alf, 6s. 3. Jhmrgeois 

type, elotb, red tslgos, is. ; Fn'iieli iiioioeeo, 2s. 4. Minion ty]K% liin}> elotli, 

6‘i. ; Fr(meli moiax.MfO, is. 6d. 5. S('ho(d Edition, in ])a]i(‘r ef>ver, 2d. 6. thiil- 

dren’s Hymnal, ]>aper oovor, nl. No. 2, bound will) the Psalms and Para- 
])hrases, elotli, ys. ; Freneli morocco, 4s 6d. ; calf, 7s. 6d. No. bound with 
tlie Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 2H. : Freneli nioKjceo, 3H. 

The Scottish Hymnal, with Music.. Selected hy the Com- 
mittees on Hymns and on Psalmody The lianeonies arranged by W. H Mordv. 
Clotii, is, 6d. ; French iiioroe(a>, 3s. 6d. Tin* same in the Tonic, Sol-fa NoLalion, 
IS. 6(1. and 3 S. 6(1. 

The Scottish Hymnal, Avith Fixed Tune for each Hynm. 

Longprimer type, 3s. 6d. 

Tlie Scdttisli Hymnal Appendix, i. Long])rinier tyjie, is. 

2. Noiijiareil type, cloth limp, 4(1.; yiaper cover, 2d, 

Scottish Ilyninal with Aj)])endix Ine.orjiorated. Bourgiuais 

tyiic, Ik ip cloth, 18. Large type, cloth, red, edges, 2s. 6d. Nonpareil type, 
pa]»e.r covers, 3d. ; cloth, red edges, 6d. 

GERARD. Reata : AVliaPs in a Name. By E. D. Gerard. 

New Edition. In one volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Beggar my Neighbour. NeAv Edition. (!rown 8vo, 6s. 

Tlie AVaters of Hercules. 3 vols. Post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

GOETHE’vS FAUST. Part T. Translated into English Verse hy 

Sir TriEODORK Martin, K.C.B. Second Edition, ))ost &vo, 68, Eighth Edi- 
tion, fcap., 3s. 6d. 
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(iOETHE’S FAUST. Part 11 . Translated into English Verse by 

Hir Theodohi: Martin, K.C.B. Fcap. Svo. [J/t /J u; 

( JOETHE. Poems au<l P>alla(ls of Goethe. Translated by Proiessor 

Aytuun and Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. Tliird Edition, leap. 8vo, 6s. 

UOKDON CUMMINC. At Home in Fiji. By C. F. ConnoN 

CuMMiNO, Author ol ‘ From th<^ Htthndes to tlie Himalayas. ' Fourth Edition, 
})Ost 8vo. M ilh lllustiatioiis and Majj. ys. 6d. 

A l^ady’s Cruise in a Eiencli ]\laii-of-War. New and 

Chuajicr Edition. 8vu. With Illustrations and Ma}). 128. 6d. 

Fire-Fountains. Thr. Kingdom ot Hawaii: its Voleanoesy 

and the History ol its Missioms. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 
vols. 8vo, 25.S. 

(iranite Crags : The ^^"eseinite Hegion of Caliibniia. Illns- 

. trated with b Engiuvin^.s. One v<d. b\o. 

■ — Wandmings in f iiiiia. 2 jols. Hto, witli lllusl rations, 25s. 

(iPAHAM. l^ile and AVork of Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.I. 

n> l/n'Ut,-Col(>n(‘l < 1 . F, 1 . Graham, 11 . 8 . 0 . bvo, i^s. 

Ub’AN'i'. Bush-Life in Queen.shind. By A. C. Grant. New 

Jbdit.ion. Crown bvo, *>s. 

.HAMEHTON. AAAuuhuholme : A Story of Lammsliire and York- 
shire lafe. By Fuji. in Giljhokt Hamkiujon, Author of Biiintcr’s Camp.’ A 
New Ediliou. Crown bvo, (>s. 

IIAMll/rOX. Ijeetnres on Meta])hysies. By Sir 'W illiam Hamil- 

Bart., Pi'< 'h'ssor oi I.olth- .’ind JSlfi .•ipij\ sics in the Oniversilv of Etiinhui'gli. 
Ediii'd by ihc Bev. II. 1 .. Ma.ssll. 1 >. I > . lA. 1)., J )can of St Paul’s ; and John 
V urreH, Si. A., Prott'ssoi of Ja>gie ami lUictorie, Oja.''gow. Si.xtli Edition. 2 
vols. bV(», 24s. 

Leciure.s on Logic. Edited by the Sam K. Third Edition. 

2 ^ ols, , 24s. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 

University Ucforni. Third Iviilion. bvo, 21s. 

Miunoii ol Sir W'illTam llamilloii, P>art., Prelessor oi Logic 

an«l Mctai'h\sies in Die llniv<*rsily ot Falinbniglu By Professor VEiTeii of tlie 
Uni\crsil\ ol Glasgow. 8^o, with PoiOait, ibs. 

Sir William Damilteii: The Man and liis ]Tiiloso])liv. 

Two Ecetui'cs Delivered tbre the ridiiibnigh lddloso)-liieal Iiistit lUion, 
January ami Febiuary ISsb. By the S.v.mi:. Ci ow n b\'o, as. 

JIAMIFTGN. Mr Moiitioudlo. A Heman(*(‘ of the (hvil SeiA’ice. 

Igv W. A Baiijjk Ha-miuion. In vols. ]*o^t Svo, . ^s. 

HAMiaA". The Opeiiitiniis of War lv\)ilained and lllusfrated. By 

laeut. -General Sir Ei>w.\i;o Buuei, H-vmukv, \\ C.B. Fmjrtli Edition, le- 
vise<l t hrongliout . 4to, with nnmeiou.s lUiist ttit 10ns, 30s. 

- Thomas Carlyte : An Essay. Second Edition. CroMTi 

Svo. 2S. od. 

Tlie Story of the Caniiiaign of Sebastopol. 'Written in the 

C<’im]>. Willi Illustrations drawn in Camp by llie Aulbor. Svo, 21s. 

- On Outposts. Second J^litien. 8vo, 2s. ^ 

AVellington’s Cftreer ; A ^Military and Bolitical Sninmary. 

Crow'll 8vo, 2S. 

Ijady Lee’s Widowliood. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Our Poor Pelations. A Idiilozoic. lissay. AVitli Illus- 

trations, ebiefh by Ernest Griset. Crown 8vo. elotli gilt, 3s. 6d. 

IIAMLFV. Guilty, Or Not (hiiltyl A Tale. By Major-GemTal 

W G Hamley, hate of the Royal Engineers. New' Edition. Ciwii 8vo, 3s. ed. 

Traseaden Hall. “ Wlieii (ieorge the Third was King.” 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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HARBORD. Definitions and Diagrams in Astronomy and Navi- 
Ration. By the Rev. J. ] 5 . Harhord, M.A., Assistant Director of Education, 
Admiralty, is. 

Short Sermons for Hospitals and Sick Seamen. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth, 4s. 6d. 

HARRISON. Onre Tounis Colledge. Sketclies of the History of 

the Old College of Edinhivrgh, with an Appendix of Historical Documents. 
By John HAUttisoN. Crown Svo, 5s. 

HASELL. Bihle Partiiii^s. By E. J. Hasell. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Short Family Prayers. By ]\Iiss Hasell. Clotli, is. 

HAY. The Works of tlift Ri<tht Rev. Dr CeorL.^^ Hay, Bishop of 

Edinburgh. Ediitd under the Supervision of the Right Rev. Bishoj) Strain. 
Witli ]\Iemoir and Portrait of tin* Author. 5 vols. crown S\'o, bound ii, extia 
(doth, .^1, i.s. Or, sold se]>arat(;ly - viz. : 

The Siiieen* Christian Instrueted in the Faith of Christ from tin* Written Word. 
2 V(ds., Ss.- The Devout Christian Instrueted in tin* Law of Christ fiom t In* Writ trn 
Word. 2 vols., 8s. — The Pious Christian Instructed in the Nature and Pradicc of the 
Principal Exercises of Piety. 1 V(d., 4s. 

IIEATLEY. The Hurse-OwneEs SafegiiArd. A Haiuly Aledieal 

Guide for evii'’y Man who oAvns a Horse. By G. 8. Heatley, M.R.C., V.8. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

The Stock-Owner’s (luide. A Handy Medical Treatise for 

every Man wlio owns an O.x or a Cow. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

HEMANS. The Poetical Works of Mrs Ilemans. Coi>yri^dit Edi- 
tions. — One Volume, royal Svo. 5s. — The Sann*, willi Illustrations engraved on 
8teel, bound in cloth, gilt edg(*s, 7s. 6d. — 8ix Volumes in Three, leap., 12s. 6d. 
SEt.ia.T Poems of Mrs IIemans. Ecap., doth, gilt t‘dgt*s, 3s. 

HOBART PA(TiA. Th(‘ Torpedo Scare ; E\in‘rien(*(*s dnrin^^ tin* 

Turco-Russiaii War. By HonAitT Paihia. Re])rinted from ‘Bhu'kwood’s 
^lagazine,’ with additional matter. Cro\£ n Svo, i.s. 

HOLE. A Book ahotU Ho.ses: How to Crow and Show Tlaan. By 

the Re\x ('a, non Hole. Ninth Edition, revised. Ciown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

HOME PRAYERS. By Ministt-rs of the Cliurc.h of Scotlaiul an.l 

Memlau’s of the Cliurcli 8ei\ice 8(K*iety. Second Edition. Eca]>. Svo, 3.S. 

HOMER. The Odyssey. Ti'anslat(‘d into Enjglish Verse in the 

Spenseiian Stanza. By Pmmr Stanhoi*e Wor.si.ev. Third Edition, 2 vol.^. 
lc.a]»., 12s. 

The Iliad. Translated by P. S. Worsi.ey and Professor 

CoNiNOTON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

HOSACK. Mary Qino-n of Scots and Her tAcensers. Oontaininj.:^ a 

Variety of Doeuments never iM'forc ]»ublishe<i. By John Hos\( K, Barrister* 
at-La.w. A N(‘w and Enlarged Edition, Avitli a. Phot ograpli from the Bust on 
the Tomb in Westminster Abbey. 2 vols. 8vo, is. 

HYDE. Th(‘. Royal Mail; its (biriositi(‘s and Romamac By James 

WiUHO!^ H viH'., SnjHTintcndent in the (ieneral post Otfiee, Edinburgh. Second 
Editjtm, enlarged. Crown Svo, with J llustratioiiH, 6s. 

INDEX GEOGRAPHIOUS : Being a List, alphabetically arraiigeJ, 

of the Princi])al Places on the Glohc, witli the Couiitriibs and Subdivisions of 
the Countries in whi<-h they are situated, and tlndr Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Ajtplicable to all Moiiern Atlases and Maps. Imperial 8vo, ]>jl 676, 21s. 

JEAN JAMBON. Our Trip to ibuiultu-laud ; or, Grand Excursion 

to Blundertow'ii and Bai'k. By Jean Jamron. With Sixty Illustrations 
designed by Charles Doyle, engrav(*d by Dalziel. Fonrtli Thousand. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
In boards, 2s. 6d. 
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JKRNINCtITAM. Jlecollections of an Attache. By Hubert E. H. 

J HEN 1 Null AM. Ill I vol. CrOWlI 8VO. [7/;, the ’pv CSS. 

JOHNSON. The Scots Musical Musenra. Consisting of upwards 

of Six Hiindrod Songs, witli ])ropcr Ba.sscs for tlie Piaiioforto. OrigirialJy pub- 
])y James Johnson: and now aoconijtfniiod witli Co]»ir)us Notes and 
Illustrations of the Lyric Poetry and Music, of Scotland, by the late William 
Steniiohse; with additional Notes and Illustrations, by David Lainu and 
C. K. Shahi'E. 4 vols. 8 VO, Roxburghe binding, £2, 12s. 6d. 

JOHNSTON. The Cliernistry of CoTiiiiioii Life. By Professor 

J. F. W. JmiN.sTON. New Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By 
Arthek IIkkhket Chuhch, M.A. Oxon. ; Author of ‘Food; its Souries, 
Constituents, and Uses; ’ ‘The Laboratory Guide for Agricultural Btudents 
‘Plain Words aliout Water,' <fec. Illustratt^if with M/qis and 102 Engravings 
on Wood. Complete in one volume, crown 8vo, pp. 61 8, 7s. 6d. 

i_ Eleiiients of Aj^ricultural Clieinistry and Geology. Thir- 
teenth Edition, R(‘vised, and hroughf down to date. By Sir Ciiarle.s A. 
Cameron, M.D., F. K.C.S. I., kv. Fcap. 8vo, hs. 6d. 

t'ateeliisni of Agriiuiltural (Jheniistry and Geology. An 

entirely New Edition, revised ami enlargeii, hy Sir Charles A. Cameron, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. I. , <fce. Fightydirst Thousand , with numerous Illustrations, is. 

JOHNSTON. Patricdv Haiuilton : a Tragedy of ^le Keformation 

in Seotbind, 152S. By T. P. Johnston. Crown 8vo, with Two Eteliings by 
the Author, 5s. 

l\h]NNEl)Y. S[)ort, Travel, and Advioitiires in Newhnindland 

and the West Indies. By ('ajitain W. R. Kenni:I)Y, K.N. Witli Illnstrations 
hy th(! Autlior. Post 8vo, 14K. 

KING. Tlie ^r(dani()r|>lios(‘s of Ovid. Traiislatial in English Blank 

Vei'sc. Ry Ifr.NKY Ktnu, M.A., Fellow of Wa<Iham (College, Oxford, and of 
the IniK'i' Tuiiiph', Barristm’-at-Law. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

KINGLAKE. History of the, Iiivusion of tlie Crimea. By A. W. 

KiN(a„AKE. Cabinet E«lit.ion# Seven Volumes, illustrated with Tna]is and 
jilans, crown 8vo, at 6s. ca.eh. The Volumes rt'sjiect ively contain : — 

i. The Oruhn of 'I’he W.vr bctwt'cn tln C/arand the SiiUaii. II. Rcssia 
Met and Invaded. 111 . The Rattle ofj he Alma. IV. Serasiofoi, 
AT Ihw. V. The Battle ok Rai.a('Lava. VI. The Battle ok In- 
KERMAN. VII. Winter TutH'm.Es. 

History of the Invasion of tlie Griniea. Vol. A^l. Winter 

Troubles. Demy 8vo, with a Map, 16s. 

History of the Invasion of the Ch'imea. Vol. VIT. Diariy 

8 VO. f/R prvimraiion . 

Eotheii. A New Edition, uniform witli the Cabinet Edition 

of tlie ‘ History of tin*. Crimean War,’ jirii'e 6s. 

KNOLLYS. The Elements of Field-Artillery. Designed for the 

Use of Infantry and Cavalry Odiet'rs. By Henry Knollys, Captain Royal 
Artillery; Author of ‘ From 8<*dan to Saarbrtlek,’ Editor of ‘ Iiieideuts in ihe 
Sepoy War,' &c. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LAING. Select Remaint^ of the Ancient Popular aiul Romance 
Poetry of Sf'otland. Originally Colhadeil and Edited by David Latng, LL. D. 
Re-e<lited, with Mcmorial-Iiitrodnction, by John Small, M.A. With a Por* 
trait of Dr Laing. 4to, 25s. The Edition lias been limited to 350 copies. 

LAVERGNE. The Rnral Economy of England, Scotland, and Ire- 

land. By Leonc^e de Lavergne. Translated from tlie French. With Notes 
by a Scottish Farmer. 8vo, 12s. 

LAWLESS. Ilurrish : a Study. By tlie Hon. Emily Lawlics.s, 

Autlior of ‘A Chelsea Houstdiolder,’ ‘A Millionaire’s Cousin.’ 2 vols. post 
8vo, 17s. 
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LEE. Miss Brown : A Novel. By Vernon Lnw. 3 vols. post 8vo, 

25s. 6d. 

LEE. Glimpses in the Twilight. Being various Notes, Ilecords, 

and Examples of tho Supernatural. By the Rev. George F. Lee, D.C.i.. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LEE-HAMILTON. Poems and Transcrij)ts. By Eugene J.,ei - 

Hamilton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LEES. A Ilandbook of Slierilf (kmrt Stylos. By J. M. Leks, 

M.A., LL.B., Advo(*ate, Sherilf- Substitute of Lanarkshire. 8vo, 16 s. 

A Handbook of the Sheriff and Justice of Peace Sniidl 

Debt Courts. 8vo, ys. Hi. 

LTITTEES FROM THE HIGHLANDS. Reprinted from ‘Tin- 

Times.’ Fcaji. 8vo, 4s. 6J. 

LTNDAU. The PhihL^oiiluu-’s Pendulum and other Stories. ]>y 

UrnoLPH TjINI).\tl Crown 8v(>, ys. 6d. 

LITTLE. Mailaga.scar: Its History and People. By tlie Rev. 
Henry W. Little, some years Missionary in East Mada^Lasear. Post svt', 
los. 6d. « • 

iiOGKHART. *i)ouh]es and Quits. By Lauhence W. M. Lock- 

HART. Witli Twtdvo Illustrations. Tliinl Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Fair to See : a Novcd. Ei;^htli Edition. (h*o\vn 8vo, 6s. 

Mine is Thine : a Novel. Eiglith Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LORIMER. The Institutes of Law : A Tn‘atis(i of tlie PrincijJes 

of Jurispi U'lema' as <bdt‘rmiHed by Nature. By James Lortmek, R(‘4^:ius 
Profes.sor of Public Law nml of tlie Law of Naturi' ami Nations in the I’ni- 
vcrsity of E(iinbiir{3di. New Edition, revised tlirougliout, and mueli enlarged 
8vo, i8s. 

The 1 institutes of the L;i\v of Nations. A Treatise of tlie 

Jural Relation of Se]iaiate Political Coifiinunities. In 2 vols. 8vo. Volume L, 
l>rice i6s. Volume II., price ;;os. 

M^COMBTE. Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By William APComhik, 

Tillyfour. [Xei'' Kdiflon, rccist'd, in. j'rfjxt ) atioit . 

M ACRAE. A Handbook of Deei - Stalking. P>y Alexander 

Macrae, late Forester to Lord Henry Bentiiiek. With Intriulnetion by 
Horatio R<).ss, Estj. Fca]). 8vo, with two Photograjihs from Life. 3s. od. 

]\PCRIE. Works of the Rev. Thomas M^Crie, D.l). Uniform Edi- 

tion. Four vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 

Life of John Knox. Containing^ Illustrations of the His- 

tory of the Reformation in Scotland. Crown^Hvo, 6s. Anotlirr Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Lite of Andrew Melville. C/\)nt.ainint( Illustrations of the 

Ecclesiastical cand Literary History of Sc.otland in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teentli Centuries. Crown Svo, 6.s. 

History of the Progress and Sup]>ression of the Reforma- 

tion in Italy in tlie Sixteenth Century. Crown Svo, 4s. 

Hi.story of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 

tion in Si»ain in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 3H. 6d. 

Lectures on the Book of Esther. Fcap. Svo, 58 . 

M4NT0SH. The Book of the Garden. By Charles MTntosh, 

formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the BelgiaiiN, 
and lately of tliose of his Grace the- Duke of Hucideuch, K.G., at Dalkeith Pal- 
ace. Two large vol.s. royal Svo, embellished with 1350 Engravings. ^4, 78. 6d. 
Vol. 1 . On the Formation of Gardens and Construction of Garden Edifices. 776 
pages, and 1073 Engravings, £2, los. 

Vol. fl. Practical Gardening. 868 pages, and 279 Engravings, £1, 17.8. 6d. 
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MACKAY. A Martual of Modern Geography ; Mathematical, Phys- 

ical, and Political. By tlto Rev. AtEXANi^ER Mac;kay, LL.D., F.R.O.S. nth 
Edition, revised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pj>. 688. 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Modern Geography. 51st Thousand, re- 

vised to tlie present time. Crown 8vo, }>p. 3cx>, 3s. 

The Intermediate Geo^^rapliy. Intended as an Interme- 
diate Book 1‘etwcen the Author’s ‘Outlines of Geotri’aphy ’ and ‘ Elements of 
Gtiograjihy.' Tenth E<iition, revised. Crown 8vo, ])j». 224, 2s. 

Outlines of Modern Geogra])hy. 170th Thousand, re- 

vised to the present time. i8mo, i)j). ii8. is. 

First Steps in Geo‘,Tapliy. 82d Thousand. iSino, pp. 

56, Sewed, 4d. ; c-loth, 6d. ^ 

Elements of IMiysio^a'apliy and Piiysical Geo^^rapliv. 

.With Kxpress Reference tf) th(‘ Instructions recently issued hy the Science and 
Art I)e])artmciit. 25th Tlnmsaml , revysed. Grown 8vo, i.s. 6d. 

Facts and Dates; or, th(‘ la^adin^^ Events in Sacred and 

Profane History, ami tln‘ Pi’incipal Faets in tln^ various PJiysical Seienees. 
Tlie Memory beiiij^^ a,ided throughout ]>y a Simple and Natural Medhod. For 
School.s ami Priva,t(; Reterema*. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

M AGKAY. An Old Scofs Ihi^ade.* Pxdipj; the Ili^iory of Mackav 

Re^rinient, now incor]»ora1ed with the Royal Scots. Wflli an Appendix c(*i)- 
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